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PREFATORY NOTE 


The introduction which immediately follows this note 
was written expressly for tihis volume and has not been pub- 
lished elsewhere. The other essays in this book are reprinted 
from periodicals in which they originally appeared. Most of 
them have appeared, as is shown by the dates attached in the 
Table of Contents, fairly recently. One of them was written, 
however, half a century ago and has not been previously re- 
printed. Naturally, there has been some modification of my 
position in respect to various philosophical matters as the years 
have passed. The articles of recent date most nearly represent, 
of course, my present views. Considering the time which has 
elapsed, the older essay seemed worth reprinting as an antici- 
pation of the direction in which I have moved during the 
intervening fifty years. 

A few of the essays that are included are so technical that 
on their face they are not about The Problems of Men. But a 
place has been given them because they present aspects of that 
work of self-criticism, of purging, which, as I said in the Intro- 
duction, philosophy needs to execute if it is to perform under 
present conditions the role that properly belongs to it. 

J. D. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Problems of Men and the Present State of Philosophy 

A REPORT WAS RECENTLY ISSUED BY A COMMUTEE OF AN ORGAN- 

ization whose members are concerned with teaching and writ- 
ing philosophy, The American Philosophical Association. It was 
invited to “undertake an examination of the present state of 
philosophy and the role philosophy might play in the postwar 
world.” The invitation came from and was financed by a non- 
professional body, The Rockefeller Foundation. This fact is an 
indication that the theme is considered to be of public, not 
merely professional, concern. This intimation is borne out by a 
statement regarding the task entrusted to the Committee. It 
was asked to inquire into “the function of philosophy ... in 
the development of a free and reflective life in the community.” 
It was also asked to discuss “the function of philosophy in 
liberal education.” The title of the book is Philosophy in Ameri - 
can Education. 

This title suggests that the Committee confined itself to the 
narrower of the two tasks confided to it. With a few exceptions 
the body of the book bears out this impression. After asking 
“What are we trying to do? Where do we think we are going?”, 
the Introduction to the Report goes on to say, “There is not in 
our contemporary situation an autiboritatively accepted body of 
doctrine called philosophy’ for which duly accretoed spokes- 
men can pretend to speak. There are philosophies and philos- 
ophers, and they differ philosophically on fust the issues with 
which we are called upon to deal.’’ The Committee deserves 
every credit for the frankness of this admission. But as far as 
concerns interest outside the circle of philosophers, the words 
I have italicized are, I believe, more revealing about die present 
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4 PROBLEMS OF MEN 

state and role of philosophy than anything else said in the 
whole volume. 

This is a strong statement. The reason for making it is that 
the internal divisions which kept the Committee from dealing 
with the more important of the two tasks entrusted to it is the 
reflection in intellectual form of confusions and conflicts by 
which the public community is divided. Before reproaching 
philosophers for failure to agree, we should recall that in the 
present state of the world agreement among them would be 
proof positive that philosophy is so technical as to be wholly 
out of touch wdth the problems and issues of actual life. 

I propose, then, to discuss the present state of philosophy 
in its human bearings. Within the circle of professional philos- 
ophers and in the teaching of philosophy in institutions of 
learning, differences in the conclusions that constitute systems 
and isms have their place. But for the public, they are of slight 
importance compared with the question of what philosophers 
are trying to do and might do if they tried. The interest of the 
public centers in such questions as: What is the distinctive pur- 
pose and business of philosophy anyway? How is it related to 
those concerns and issues which today stand out as the prob- 
lems of men? 


I 

Discussion may weU begin with the fact that there does 
exist at the present time one philosophy which holds that it 
possesses “an authoritatively accepted body of doctrine,” hav- 
ing “duly accredited spokesmen” to declare its contents. The 
fact that representatives of this type of philosophy do not figure 
in the Report is itself indicative of a profound cleavage in 
present life. For that philosophy is that of an institution that 
claims divine origLn and continued divine support and direc- 
tion. Its doctrines are held to be authoritative because of their 
source in supernatural revdation. The philosophies represented 
in the Report formulate a standpoint according to whidh 
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pMosophical doctrines should be formulated on grounds that 
are independent of supernatural revelation, and not requiring 
any special institution as their organ. The supernatural and 
theological philosophy took shape in the medieval period. The 
philosophies represented in the Report took shape in ways 
away from, largely in protest against, the attitudes and interests 
which controlled the formulation of the older philosophy. . 

Roughly speaking this division within philosophy represents . 
a cleavage in life between older and newer factors in present 
life, between the supernatural and what by contrast may be 
called the secular. It is an expression of conditions which led 
Matthew Arnold more than a generation ago to speak of con- 
temporary man as 

wandering between two worlds, one dead. 

The other powerless to be bom. 

Nevertheless, an accoimt of the present state of philosophy 
must note that, as far as concerns the aim and office of phi- 
losophy, there is one basic agreement between the philosophy 
of the theological type and at least some philosophies of the 
secular type. Rejection of the supernatural origin and foxmda- 
tion makes of course a vast difference. But the philosophical 
tenets that are presented in the Report cling largely, althou^ 
not exclusively, to the view that the primary aim of philosophy 
is knowledge of Being or “Reality” which is more comprehen- 
sive, fundamental, and ultimate than the knowledge which can 
be provided by the organs and methods at the disposal of the 
“special” sciences. For, according to this view, the sciences, 
with the possible exception of mathematics, deal with things 
that are temporal, changing, contingent, while philosophy aims 
at knowledge of that which is eternal and mherently necessary, 
so primary and so final that it alone can give sure support to 
the claims to traths put forth by the lesser forms of knowing. 

It is the fact of a profound cleavage that is here important, 
not the question of which is right and which is wrong. The 
cleavage in life that has been brou^t about by “modem” de- 
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paxtures from and revolt against older practices and tenets is sc 
widespread that nothing is left untouched. In politics, it is 
manifested in the movements which in practically every coxm- 
tiy have resulted in separation of church and state. Develop- 
ments in industry and commerce have substituted mobility for 
the relatively static conditions of rule by custom which once 
prevailed. They have also introduced interests and enjoyments 
that compete with those made supreme in the period of 
medieval ecclesiastic control. With respect to natural and his- 
torical knowledge the rise of new methods of inquiry has pro- 
foundly shaken the astronomy, physics, biology, anthropology, 
and the historical learning with which the theological phi- 
losophy had identified itself. The cleavage that has resulted 
between theology and positive science, between the mundane 
and the heavenly, between temporal interests and those called 
eternal has created the special divisions which in the form of 
“dualisms” have determined the chief problems of philosophies 
that are “modem” in the historical sense. * 

Nevertheless, the most strikmg fact about these modem 
philosophies is the extent in which they exhibit the iofluence 
of the postmedieval movements in politics, industry, and 
science, but without having surrendered ttie old, the classic, 
view that the chief business of philosophy is search for a kind 
of Reality that is more fundamental and more ultimate than are 
or than can be the facts disclosed by the sciences. The outcome 
has been the controversies as to the organ of knowing that 
constitute the philosophical isms of the last few centuries. Be- 
cause of the view that the aim and business of philosophy is with 
Reality supposed to be behind and beyond Ae subject-matter 
of the various authentic knowings that form the sciences, the 
"possibility of knowledge,” conditions of knowing set up before 
knowing can take place, became the chief “problem” of philos- 
ophy. The more actual knowings flourished, the more philos- 
ophies, mutually contradictory among themselves, occupied 
themselves with furnishing “Foundations for Knowledge,” 
instead of employhag what is known to direct it in discovering 
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and performing its own tasks. The work that once gave its 
name to philosophy. Search for Wisdom, has progressively 
receded into the background. For wisdom differs from knowl- 
edge in beiflg the application of what is known to intelligent 
conduct of the affairs of human life. The straits of philosophy 
are due to the fact that the more this available knowledge has 
increased, the more it has occupied itself with a task that is no 
longer humanly pertinent. 

For practical problems that are so deeply human as to be 
the moral issues of the present time have increased their range 
and their intensity. They cover practically every aspect of 
contemporary life, domestic, industrial, political. But during the 
very period in which this has occurred, philosophy, for the most 
part, has relegated them to a place Aat is subordinate and 
accessory to an alleged problem of knowledge. At the same 
time actual knowing and the applications of science in life by 
inventions and technological arts have been going on at such 
a rate that the alleged problem of its foundations and possi- 
bility of knowledge are of but remote professional concern. The 
net result of neglect with issues that are tugent and of preoc- 
cupation with issues that are remote from active human 
concern explains the popular discredit into which philosophy 
has progressively fallen. This disrepute is in turn a decided 
factor in determining its role in the world. 

For what can philosophies do which, in spite of change of 
conditions in science and in human affairs of basic import, go on 
occupying themselves with the problem of the conditions of 
knowledge in neglect of the vital problem of its consequences, 
actual and potential? Inquiry that should devote itself to sys- 
tematic investigation of the consequences of science; of why 
they are what Aey are at present; of the causes of that limita- 
tion in which scientific method affects the conditions of life 
only through the medium of institutions to which scientific 
inquiry is not appHed; to what the consequences of science 
might be were they so applied; such inquiry might hope to 
have some role, to play some part in development of attitudes 
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in the community that are liberal^ well tested, and grounded 
in fact. 


n 

Under present conditions scientific methods take effect in 
determining the concrete econonaic conditions under which the 
mass of men live. But they are not employed to determine freely 
and systematically the moral, the humane, ends served by en- 
grossing practicai conditions, the actual state of ends and 
values. Hence the more important things are left to decision by 
custom, prejudice, class interests, and traditions embodied in 
institutions, whose results are mostly fixed by the superior 
power in possession of those who manage them. Under these 
conditions, a recent movement in philosophy demands especial 
notice. It retains the notion that philosophy’s concern is with 
superior reality, taking its cue in search for it, mainly from 
mathematics and quasi-mathematical symbolisms, but com- 
pletely repudiating that aspect of philosophy that has gone by 
tihe name of search for wisdom. It converts the practical neglect 
by modem philosophies of political and moral subjects into 
systematic theoretical denial of the possibility of intelligent 
concern with them. It holds that the practical affairs of men 
which are of hipest aijd deepest significance are matters of 
values and valuations, and that therefore they are by their very 
nature incapable of intellectual adjudication; of either justifica- 
tion or condemnation on rational grounds. The movement re- 
tains in the most emphatic form possible the ancient Greek 
conception according to which “theory” is intrinsically superior 
to any and every form of practical concern— the latter consist- 
ing of things that change and fluctuate in contrast with the 
eternity of Being. But Ae movement in question goes^ so to 
speak, the classic doctrine one better. The latter held that prac- 
tical affairs were the material of inferior sorts of knowledge. 
The present movement holds that moral affairs, concerned 
as they are with “intrinsic” values, or “ends-in-themselves,” 
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are wholly outside the reach of any sort of knowledge what- 
ever. 

A distinguished member of this school of contemporary 
thought ha^ recently written that “the actions of men, in innu- 
merable important respects, have depended upon their theories 
as to the world and human life, as to what is good and evd.” 
But he has also written that what men hold about “what is 
good and evil” is whoUy a matter of sheer likes and dislikes. 
They, in turn, are so completely private and personal— in the 
terminology of philosophy so “subjective”— as to be incapable 
of judgment having “objective” grounds. Likes and dislikes are 
immune to modification by knowledge since they dwell in 
inaccessible privacy. Values that are “extrinsic” or “instru- 
mental” may be rationally estimated. For they are only means; 
are not ends in any genuine sense. As means their efficacy may 
be determined by methods that will stand scientific inspection. 
But the “ends” they serve (ends which are truly ends) are just 
matters of what groups, classes, sects, races, or whatever, 
happen irrationally to like or dislike. 

The actual or concrete condition of men aU over the world 
with respect to their opportunities and their relative disadvan- 
tages of position, their happiness and their misery, their kind 
and degree of participation “in good and evil in inonumerable 
respects” is now decided by things which, on this view, are 
mere means. In addition they are said to be totally arbitrary 
and irresponsible with respect to the ends they finaUy produce 
although these ends are ^ that mankind prizesi What is the 
probable destiny of man on earth if regulation of the conarete 
conditions under which men live continues to increase at its 
present rate, while the consequences produced by them are 
necessarily left at the mercy of likes and dislikes that are, in 
turn, at the mercy of irrational habits, institutions, and a class 
and sectarian distribution of power between the stronger and 
the weaker? However technical the “theoretical” view of this 
school about ultimate reality may be, the truth or falsity of this 
part of their doctrine is assuredly of public concern. 
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Were this philosophy to be generally accepted the move- 
ment for a “moratorimn on science” would be greatly strength- 
ened. For it is from science that are derived the values which 
are “means” and only means, according to this brand of phi- 
losophy. According to it, there is no difference capable of intelli- 
gent use and test between use of energy due to splitting of the 
atom for destruction of mankind and its use in peaceful industry 
to make life more secure and more abimdant. This fact does 
not prove the doctrine to be false. But it certaiuly gives ground 
for serious consideration of the grounds upon which it rests. 
The problem of values and valuations has been coming to the 
front of late in any case. The challenge here issued should make 
it the central issue for some time to come. 

Meantime, such popular vogue as may accrue to this doc- 
trine will operate, almost automatically, to promote supernatural 
theological philosophy. For the latter also holds that ultimate 
ends are beyond the reach of human discovery and judgment. 
But it also holds that revelation from on high has provided the 
all-suflRcient remedy. In a time as troubled as the present, a 
philosophy which denies the existence of any natural and 
human means of determining judgments as to what is good and 
evil will work to the benefit of those who hold that they have 
in their possession superhuman and supernatural means for 
infallible ascertainment of ultimate ends, especially as they also 
claim to possess the practical agencies for ensuring the attain- 
ment of fcal good by men who accept the truths ^ey declare. 

m 

Another phase of the present state of philosophy demands 
notice. It repudiates that which the last named movement 
affirms and it affirms that which the latter denies. It breaks 
completely with that part of the philosophical tradition which 
holds that concern wifli superior reality determines the work to 
be done by philosophical inquiry. It affirms that the purpose 
and business of philosophy is wholly with that part of the 
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historic tradition called search for wisdom— namely, search 
for the ends and values that give direction to our collective 
^ human activities. It ho lds that not grasp of (rtem^a^^d uniyer- 
sal Re^ty ana concluidons! nf..QiirJbest 

jHowledge, that called scientifi c, pr ovi!iesJ]i£-means.for.ci>n- 
Tducting t hi s search . It holds tiat li^tations which now exist in 
this use are to be removed by means of extension of the ways 
of tested knowing that define science from physical and physio- 
logical matters to social and distinctly human affairs. The moye.- 
ment is called, in its various aspects,, by the names_ ofj)rag- 
miatism, experimentalism, instnnnentalismj^ Not Jhese names sure 
^^poftahTbut the ideas that are held tegardingjhe distinctive 
aim and business of philosophic ingu^ and of how it shoidd 
be accomplished. "" 

ihe accusation brou^t against it of childlike trust in 
science omits the fact that it holds that science itself is still in 
its babyhood. It holds that the scientific method of inquiry has 
not begun to reach maturity. It holds that it will achieve man- 
hood only when its use is extended to cover aU aspects of all 
matters of hiunan concern. It holds that many of ^he remedi- 
able evils of the present time are due to the unbalanced, one- 
sided application of the methods of inquiry and test that con- 
stitute everything that has a right to the name “science.” It 
holds that the chief present task of philosophy is with issues 
and problems that are due to this state of things, including the 
projection of liberal hypotheses as to ways in which the re- 
quired social change may be brou^t about. 

This view of the aim and office of philosophy involves a 
decided shift in the meaning of such words as comprehensive- 
ness and ultimacy in their application to the work of philos- 
ophy. They lose the significance that was given to them whenj 
philosophy was supposed to be an effort to achieve knowledge 
of “reality” superior to that with which the special sciences are 
concerned. There are issues in the conduct of human affairs in 
their production of good and evil which, at a given time and 
place, are so central, so strategic in position, that their urgency 
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deserves, with respect to practice, the names ultimate and com- 
prehensive. These issues demand die most systematic reflective 
attention that can be given. It is relatively unimportant 
whether this attention be called philosophy or by some other 
name. It is of immense human importance that it be given, and 
that it be given by means of the best tested resources that 
inquiry has at command. 

I Reference to place and time in what has just been said 
should make it clear that this view of the ofiBce of philosophy 
has no commerce with the notion that__Ae problems of philos- 
ophy are “eternal.” On the contrary, it holds that such a view 
is obstructive, tending to be of use chiefly in defense of the 
practice of continually rehashing issues which were timely in 
their own social conation but that are no longer urgent, save 
from the standpoint of historical schola’-ship. The latter is as 
important in philosophy as in any other humane field. But 
when it is permitted to monopolize philosophical activities it 
chokes out their life. Eternity that is permitted to become a 
refuge from the time in which human life goes on may pro- 
vide a certain kind of consolation. But emotion and comfort 
should not be identified with understanding and insight, nor 
with the direction the latter may supply. 

This movement is charged with promotion of “relativism” 
in a sense in which the latter is identified with lack of stand- 
ards, and consequently with tendency to promote chaos. It is 
true that the movement in question holds since the problems 
and issues of philosophy are not eternal they should link up 
with urgencies that impose tiiemselves at times and in places. 
The “state of philosophy” if it is tq,-be its present state must 
have to do with issues that are ^emselves actively present. 
The word "relativity” is used as a "scarecrow to frighten away 
philosophers from critical assault upon “absolutisms.” Every 
class interest in aU history has defended itself from examina- 
tion by putting forth claim to absoluteness. Social fanaticisms, 
whether of the right or the left, take refuge in the fortress of 
principles too absolute to be subject to doubt and inquiry. The 
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absolute is the isolated; the isolated is that which cannot be 
judged on the ground of connections that can be investi- 
gated. The kind of “Relativity” characteristic of the movement 
in question is that which marks all scientific inquiry. For the 
latter also finds its only workable “standards” are provided by 
the actual connections of things; connections which, when they 
are generalized, are given the name of space-time. 

Dependence upon space-time connections now marks all 
the victories won by scientific inquiry. It is silly to suppose they 
terminate in mere particulars. On the contrary, they constantly 
move toward the general, provided only the generalizations 
have to do with wider and wider connections, so as not to swim 
in wordy vacuity. And so it is with a philosophy that employs 
the methods and conclusions of authentic inquiry as instru- 
Wents for examination of values that now operate in regulat- 
ing human habits, institutions, and efforts. No span of connec- 
tions in space-time is too wide or too long, provided they are 
relevant to judgment of issues that are urgently here-and-now. 
Not “relativity” but absolutism isolates and confines. The rea- 
son, at bottom, that absolutism levels its guns against relativity 
in a caricature is that search for the connection of events is the 
sure way of destroying the privileged position of exemption 
from inquiry which every form of absolutism secures wherever 
it obtains. 


IV 

The foregoing remarks need illustration. What special prob- 
lems and issues does this philosophical movement substitute 
for those which it takes to be now so irrelevant as to obstruct 
philosophy from performing the role it might exercise in the 
present world? Were I to reply that, at the very least, philos- 
‘ ophy should clean its own house, I might seem to be retreating 
from human issues and problems back into the more technical 
concerns of professional philosophy. This would be the case if 
the things in philosophical doctrines that need to be got rid 
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of were not also obstructive and deflecting in the human situa- 
tion. Here is one outstanding illustration. Separation of mind 
and matter, the elevation of what was called ideal and spiritual 
to the very suimnit of Being and the degradation of everything 
called material and worldly to the lowest position, developed 
in philosophy as a reflection of economic and political division 
of classes. Slaves and artisans (who had no more political free- 
dom than did outright slaves) were occupied with the “mate- 
rial,” and hence with mere means to the good life in which they 
had no share. Citizens who were free stood totally above the 
need of any share in these activities, which were only menial. 
Division between high knowledge which was rational and the- 
oretical and practicaJ knowledge which was low, servile, and a 
matter of mere routine, and the split between the ideal and the 
material followed as matter of course. 

We have moved away from downright slavery and from 
feudal serfdom. But the conditions of present life still per- 
petuate a division between activities which are relatively base 
and menial and those which are free and ideal. Some educators 
suppose they are rendering a service by insisting upon an in- 
herent difference between studies they call liberal and others 
they call mechanical and utilitarian. Economic theories of great 
influence have developed out of and are used to justify the iso- 
lation of economic, commercial, and financial afFairs from the 
political and moral. Philosophy relevant to present conditions 
has a hard task to perform in purging itself of doctrines which 
seem to justify this separation and which certainly obstruct the 
formation of measures and policies by means of which science 
and technology ( the application of science) would perform a 
more humane and liberal ofBce than they now do. 

This example of the kind of issue and problem with which 
present philosophy might well occupy itself suggests another 
problem so closely allied as to be, in fact, the same problem 
in another guise. The distinction, current in present-day opin- 
ion, inside and outside of professional philosophy, between 
values that are intrinsic and extrinsic, final and instrumental, is 
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an intellectual formulation of the separations set up between 
means and ends. This form of philosophic “dualism” is a further 
projection of pre-scientific, pre-technological, pre-democratic 
conditions into present philosophy in a way so obstructive as to 
demand total obliteration. Here again, philosophers have a 
difficult and exacting work to do if they are to take an active 
part in enabling the resources potentially at our disposal in 
present science and technology to exercise a genuinely liberat- 
ing office in human affairs. 

It follows that the whole notion of ends-in-themselves as 
distinct from ends that are called mere means represents a 
perpetuation of earlier conditions that is now definitely obstruc- 
tive. In its theoretical aspect it is a striking case of adherence 
to an absolute after science has everywhere substituted con- 
nectivities. The hold still exerted by the notion is shown when 
philosophies that regard themselves as peculiarly modem and 
emancipated— like the type previoxisly described— retain in full 
flower the notion that there are actually in existence such 
things as ends which are not also means. Give up the notion 
and there vanish all the grounds that are offered for holding 
that moral ends are not, in theory, capable of the same kind 
of “objective” factual determmation as are technological ends. 
Democratic abolition of fixed difference between “higher” and 
“lower” still has to make its way in philosophy. 

Reference to this matter of values serves to introduce an- 
other example of the work to be done by a philosophy that 
desires a role in the present world. One reason that is given for 
eliminating values as values from any contact with grounded 
judgment is their alleged subjective nature. No student of 
philosophy needs to be told how largely the dualism of subjec- 
tive and objective has figured in modem philosophy. At one 
time, in the earliest days of modem science, this dogma was of 
some practical use. Science had many foes with which to con- 
tend. It adopted the device of setting up the “internal” author- 
ity of a knowing mind and ego over against the “external” 
authority of custom and estabhshed institutions. Maintaining 
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tie separation when the actual advance of science has shown 
that man is a part of the world, not something set over against 
it, is one of the chief obstacles now standing in the way of 
intelligent discussion of all social matters. \^olehearted ac- . 
ceptance in philosophy of the. fact that no grounds now exist 
for fixed division of events into subjective and objective is 
prerequisite if philosophy is to have a role in promoting inquiry 
in social matters. 

The things just discussed are examples of matters in 
which philosophy has now to do a hard and, for many of us, a 
disagreeable job. This is the work of getting rid, by means of 
thinking as exact and critical as possible, of perpetuations of 
those outworn attitudes which prevent those engaged in phil- 
osophic reflection from seizing the opportunities now open.* 
This is the critical or, if one please, the negative, aspect of 
the task to be undertaken in the present state of philosophy. 
But it is not merely negative. It is one side of the positive and 
constructive work philosophy can, and therefore should, do. 
Philosophy cannot of itself resolve the conflicts and dissolve the 
confusions of the present world. 

Only the associated members of the world can do this work 
in cooperative action— a work of which institution of condi- 
tions of peace is sufficiently striking example. But intellectual 
instruments are needed to project leading ideas or plans of 
action. The intellectual instrumentalities for doing this work 
need sterilizing and sharpening. That work is closely allied 
with setting better instruments, as fast as they take shape, at 
work. Active use in dealing with the present problems of men 
is the only way they can be kept from rusting. Trial and test 
in and by work done is the means by which they can be kept 
out of the dark spots in which infection originates. The fact 
that such plans, measures, policies as can be projected will be 
but hypotheses is but another mstance of alignment of philos- 
ophy with the attitude and spirit of the inqruries which have 
won the victories of scientific inquiry in other fields. 

Only a few centuries ago physical science was in a state that 
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today is only of historical interest— so far away is it in method 
and subject matter from what we now call “science.” Obstacles 
to creation and use of new methods were not once just the- 
oretical. Old beliefs and old ways of knowing were so con- 
nected with traditional habits and institutions that to attack 
one was taken to be an attack on the other. Nevertheless, a few 
men had the courage to engage in systematic adverse criticism 
not only of accepted conclusions but of the standpoint and 
methods that had obtained for centuries. In addition, they pro- 
jected new hypotheses to direct tibe conduct of physical inquiry 
from Aat time on. Some of these hypotheses were so broad in 
scope that today they would rate as “philosophical” rather than ‘ 
as “scientific.” Nevertheless, in the end they, as well as the 
work of purgiug, played a definite role in leading inquiry into 
the paths along which dependable tested results have been 
secured. 

Today social subjects, as far as concerns effective treatment 
in inquiry, are in much the same state as physical subjects three 
hundred years ago. The need is that there be now the kind of 
systematic and comprehensive criticism of current methods 
and habits and the same projection of generous hypotheses as, 
only a few hundred years ago, set going the revolution in physi- 
cal knowledge. The opportunity is as great as the need. The 
obstacles to undertaking the work in social questions are 
greater than they ever were in dealing, say, with the heavenly 
bodies. The initial step is to promote general recognition that 
knowing, including most emphatically scientific knowledge, is 
not outside social activity, but is itself a form of social behavior, 
as much so as agriculture or transportation. For it is something 
that human beings do, as they plow the earth and sail ships. 
On the critical, or “purging” side, systematic rejection of all 
doctrines that associate knowing widi “mind” and an alleged 
individual ego, as somediing separate and self-enclosed, is re- 
quired. On the positive side, this initial step demands system- 
atic observation of the natural, the biological and societal, 
conditions by means of which knowing actually goes on. 
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This work is preparatory. On tiie whole, it is a case of 
philosophy cleaning its own house, together with doing a cer- 
tain amount of refurnishing. The important work is to make 
evident the social, conditions— economic, political, moral, and 
religious— which have restricted scientific inquiry so largely, 
first to physical and then to physiological matters; conditions 
that have kept inquiry penned in so that large fields of utmost 
human concern are treated as if they were sacrosanct, not to 
be contaminated by contact with concrete investigations. A 
deeply entrenched and fortified habit of treating economic 
affairs, industry, trade and business, as mere means having no 
intrinsic coimection with “ultimate” ends which are moral, illus- 
trates the penning-in theory and perpetuates it in practice. 

The result is that what pass for moral ideals in the most 
important forms of social practices are so “ideal” as to be 
utopian. They are treated as matters of personal exhortation 
supplemented with use and threats of use of force in reward 
and punishment. Separation of the "materialistic” and the 
“ideal” deprives the latter of leverage and impetus, and pre- 
vents the things to which the former name is applied from 
rendering the humane service of which they are capable. The 
example of what physiological science and its applications have 
aheady accomplished in public health, limited as it is, is an 
instance of the land of thing the method and results of com- 
petent inquiry might bring about in all aspects of human weU 
being. The pragmatic philosophy, so called, has made a start in 
helping to break down in the field of education that separation 
of the “utilitarian” and the “hberal” which restricts alike the 
former and the latter. The belief that “vocational” education 
cannot be humane is an illustration that would be humorous 
were it not so disastrous in effect. 

Political theory and practice provide another example. 
Liber^sm onc e did a work of emancipation. But it wa s, so in- 
Sgi^^dbyTheiitage of aBs6lufisH6 ^aims that it invented the 
myth of Individual”' set over' mjdu^istic separation 
ag^st Chat \^ch is called “The Social.” It obscured the fact 
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that these words are names for traits and capacities of human 
beings in the concrete. It transformed that which they actually 
name into entities by themselves. It thereby obscured, indeed 
prevented, recognition of the fact that actual realization of 
these traits and capacities depends upon the specific conditions 
imder which human beings are bom and in which they grow 
up. The words indimdiiality and society under this influence 
became names for something ready-made and inherent— not 
differing in substance from (hat belief in occult essences which 
the new movement in physical knowledge had to assault and 
eliminate before it could do its work. 

V 

Ih what precedes I have mentioned, by way of illustration, 
some of the tasks that lie open to systematic generalized in- 
quiry. Any inquiry, whatever name be given it, which under- 
^es this kind of inquiry, critical and constructive, will not 
have to worry about its role in the world. In closing, I shall 
say a few words about the atmosphere and climate in which the 
work wiU have to be carried on. A passage taken from a writing 
of a distinguished American thinker, written well over a gen- 
eration ago, will point a contrast. Josiah Royce wrote; “You 
philosophize when you reflect critically upon what you are 
doing in your world. And what you are doing is, of course, in 
the first place living. And living involves passions, faiths, 
doubts, and courage. The critical inquiry into what these ‘mean 
and imply is philosophy.” 

Provided tiiat customs, arrangements, institutions, to which 
passions, such things as doubts, faiths, and courage, are attached, 
are brought into this wew of the ofiBce of philosophy, it is not 
far different from what I have been saying. But then another 
note is struck. The passage continued: “We feel ourselves in 
a world of law and significance. Yet why we feel this homelike 
sense of the reality and worth of the world is a matter of 
criticism. Such a criticism of hfe, made elaborate and thorou^- 
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going, is philosophy.” In this further passage it is assumed, as 
a matter of course, that the world in which man lives is of such 
significance and worth that we cannot escape the sense of its 
homelikeness. The work assigned to philosophy is thereby 
limited to the oflSice of finding, by systematic and thorough 
reflection, justification for a fact which philosophy is entitled to 
take for granted. 

Times have altered since these words were written. They 
probably express an assumption and aim common to most classic 
systems of the past. But a peculiar hopefulness existing dxn±ig 
ihe period when the words were permed made this assumption 
of worth, significance and unitary order especially easy. We now 
live in a situation when the world seems alien rather than home- 
like; in a period in which the tendency of scientific knowledge 
modifies the earlier faith in “overruling laws.” And in most 
practical matters there is no more widespread sense than that 
of insecurity. The type of philosophy which now tries to show 
that, all “appearances” to tire contrary, the world in which we 
live is “really,” fundamentally, one of fixed order, significance 
and worth takes on the air of theological apologetics. 

Philosophy still has a work to do. It may gain a role for itself 
for turning to consideration of why it is that man is now so 
alienated from man. It may turn to the projection of large 
generous hypotheses which, if used as plans of action, will give 
intelligent direction to men in search for ways to make the world 
more one of worth and significance, more homelike, in fact. 
There is no phase of life, educational, economic, political, reli- 
gious, in which inquiry may not aid in bringing to birth that 
world which Matthew Arnold rightly said was as yet unborn. 
Present-day philosophy cannot desire a better work than 
to engage in the act of midwifery that was assigned to it by 
Socrates twenty-five hundred years ago. 

January, 1946. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC FAITH AND EDUCATION 

Not even the most far-seeing of men cotm> have predicted, 
no longer ago than fifty years, the course events have taken. 
The expectations that were entertained by men of generous out- 
look are in fact chiefly notable in that the actual course of events 
has moved, and with violence, in the opposite direction. The 
ardent and hopeful social idealist of the last century or so has 
been proved so wrong that a reaction to the opposite extreme 
has taken place. A recent writer has even proposed a confrater- 
nity of pessimists who should live together in some sort of social 
oasis. It is a fairly easy matter to list the articles of that old faith 
which, from the standpoint of today, have been tragically 
frustrated. 

The first article on the list had to do with the prospects of 
the abolition of war. It was held that the revolution which was 
taking place in commerce and communication would break 
down the barriers which had kept the peoples of the earth alien 
and hostile and would create a state of interdependence which 
in time would insure lasting peace. Only an extreme pessimist 
ventured to suggest tiiat interdependence might multiply points 
of friction and conflict. 

Another item of that creed was the belief that a general 
development of enlightenment and rationality was bound to fol- 
low the increase in knowledge and the difFusion whidi would 
result from the revolution in science that was taking place. 
Since it had long been held that rationality and freedom were 
intimately allied, it was held that the movement toward demo- 
cratic institutions and popular government which had produced 
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in succession the British, American, and Fr^ch Revolutions 
was bound to spread until freedom and equality were the foun- 
dations of political government in every country of the globe. 

A time of general ignorance and popular unenhghtenment 
and a time of despotic and oppressive governmental rule were 
taken to be practically synonymous. Hence the third article of 
faith. There was a general belief among social philosophers that 
governmental activities were necessai^y more or less oppres- 
sive; that governmental action tended to be an artificial inter- 
ference with the operation of natural laws. Consequently the 
spread of enlightenment and democratic institutions would pro- 
duce a gradual but assured withering away of the powers of the 
political state. Freedom was supposed to be so deeply rooted 
in the very nature of men that, given the spread of rational 
enlightenment, it would take care of itself with only a minimum 
of political action confined to instuing external police order. 

The other article of faith to be mentioned was the general 
belief that the vast, the almost incalculable, increase in produc- 
tivity resulting from the industrial revolution was bound to raise 
the general standard of living to a point where extreme poverty 
would be practically eliminated. It was believed that the oppor- 
tunity to lead a decent, self-respecting, because self-sufficient, 
economic life would be assured to everyone who was physically 
and morally normal. 

The course of events culminating in the present situation 
suffices to show without any elaborate argument how grievously 
these generous expectations have been disappointed. Instead 
of imiversal peace, there occurred two wars worldwide in extent 
and destructive beyond anything known in all history. Instead 
of uniform and steady growlh of democratic freedom and equal- 
ity, we have seen the rise of powerful totalitarian states with 
thoroughgoing suppression of liberty of belief and expression, 
outdoing the most despotic states of previous history. We have 
an actual growth in importance and range of governmental 
action in legislation and administration as necessary means of 
rendering freedom on the part of the many an assured actual 
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fact. -Instead of promotion of economic security and movement 
toward the elimination of poverty, we now have a great increase 
in the extent and the intensity of industrial crises with great 
increase of inability of workers to find employment. Social 
instability has reached a point that may portend revolution if 
it goes on unchecked. 

Externally it looks as if the pessimists had the best of the 
case. But before we reach a conclusion on that point, we have 
to inquire concerning the solidity of the premise upon which 
the idealistic optimists rested their case. This principle was that 
the more desirable goals in view were to be accomplished by a 
complex of forces to which in their entirety the name “Nature” 
was given. In practical effect, acceptance of this principle was 
equivalent to adoption of a policy of drift as far as human 
intelligence and effort were concerned. No conclusion is war- 
ranted until we have inquired how far failure and frustration 
are consequences of putting our trust in a policy of drift; a 
policy of letting “George” in the shape of Nature and Natural 
Law do the work which only hiunan intelligence and effort 
could possibly accomplish. No conclusion can be reached until 
we have considered an alternative: What is likely to happen if 
we recognize that the responsibility for creating a state of peace 
mtemationally, and of freedom and economic security inter- 
nally, has to be carried by deliberate cooperative human effort? 
Technically speaking the policy known as laissez-faire is one 
of limited application. But its limited and technical significance 
is one instance of a manifestation of widespread trust in the 
ability of impersonal forces, popularly called Nature, to do a 
work that has to be done by human insight, foresight, and 
purposeful planning. 

Not all the men of the earlier period were of the idealistic 
type. The idealistic philosophy was a positive factor in permit- 
ting those who prided themselves upon being realistic to turn 
events so as to produce consequences dictated by their own 
private and class advantage. The failure of cooperative and 
collective intelligence and effort to intervene was an invitation 
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to ixmnediate short-term intervention by those vsrho had an eye 
to their own profit. The consequences were wholesale destruc- 
tion and waste of natural resources, increase of social instability, 
and mortgaging of the future to a transitory and brief present 
of so-called prosperity. If “idealists” were misguided in what 
they failed to do, “realists” were wrong in what they did. If the 
former erred in supposing that the drift (called by them prog- 
ress or evolution) was inevitably toward the better, the latter 
were more actively harmful because their insistence upon trust- 
ing to natural laws was definitely in the interest of personal and 
class profit. 

The omitted premise in the case of both groups is the fact 
that neither science nor technology is an impersonal cosmic 
force. They operate only in the medium of human desire, fore- 
si^t, aim, and effort. Science and technology are transactions 
in which man and nature work together and in which the human 
factor is that directly open to modification and direction. That 
man takes part along with physical conditions in invention and 
use of the devices, implements, and machinery of industry and 
commerce, no one would think of denying. 

But in practice, if not m so many words, it has been denied 
that man has any responsibility for ^e consequences that result 
from what he invents and employs. This denial is implicit in our 
widespread refusal to engage in large-scale collective planning. 
Not a day passes, even in the present crisis, when the whole idea 
of such plaiming is not ridiculed as an emanation from the brain 
of starry-eyed professors or of others equally inept in practical 
affairs. And all of this in the face of the fact that there is not a 
successful industrial organization that does not owe its success 
to persistent planning within a limited field— with an eye to 
profit— to say nothing of the terribly hi^ price we have paid in 
the way of insecurity and war for putting our trust in drift. 

Refusal to accept responsibility for looking ahead and for 
planning in matters national and international is based upon 
refusal to employ in social affairs, in the field of human relations, 
the methods of observation, interpretation, and test that are 
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matters o£ course in dealing with physical things, and to which 
we owe the conquest of physical nature. The net result is a 
state of imbalance, of profoundly disturbed equilibrium be- 
tween our physical knowledge and our social-moral knowledge. 
This lack of harmony is a powerful factor in producing the 
present crisis with all its tragic features. For physical knowledge 
and physical technology have far outstripped social or humane 
knowledge and human engineering. Our failure to use in matters 
of direct hmnan concern the scientific methods which have 
revolutionized physical knowledge has permitted the latter to 
dominate the social scene. 

The change in the physical aspect of the world has gone on 
so rapidly that there is probably no ground for surprise in the 
fact tiiat our psychological and moral knowledge has not kept 
pace. But there is cause for astonishment in the fact that, after 
the catastrophe of war, insecurity, and the threat to democratic 
institutions have shown the need for moral and intellectual atti- 
tudes and habits which will correspond with the changed state 
of the world, there should be a definite campaign to make the 
scientific attitude the scapegoat for present evils, while a return 
to the beliefs and practices of a prescientific and pretechno- 
logical age is urged as the road to our salvation. 

The organized attack made from time to time against science 
and against technology as inherently materialistic and as usurp- 
ing the place properly held by abstract moral precepts— abstract 
because divorcing ends from the means by which ^ey must be 
realized— defines the issue we now have to face. Shall we go 
backwards or shall we go ahead to discover and put into prac- 
tice the means by which science and technology shall be made 
fundamental in the promotion of human welfare? The failure 
to use scientific methods in creating understanding of human 
relationships and interests and in planning measinres and policies 
that correspond in human affairs to the technologies in physical 
use is easily explained in historical terms. The new science 
began with things at the furthest remove from human affairs, 
namely with the stars of the heavens. From astronomy the new 
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methods went on to win their victories in physics and diemistry. 
Still later science was applied in physiological and biological 
subject-matter. At every stage, the advance met determined 
resistance from the representatives of established institutions 
who felt their prestige was bound up with maintenance of old 
beliefs and foimd their class control of others being threatened. 
In consequence, many workers in science-found that the easiest 
way in which to procure an opportunity to carry on their 
inquiries was to adopt an attitude of extreme specialization. The 
efEect was equivalent to the position that their methods and con- 
clusions were not and could not be “dangerous,” since they had 
no point of contact with man’s serious moral concerns. This 
position in turn served to 'perpetuate and confirm the older 
separation of man as man from the rest of nature and to in- 
tensify the split between the “material” and the moral and 
“ideal.” 

Thus it has come about that when scientific inquiry began 
to move from its virtually complete victories in astronomy and 
physics and its partial victory in the field of living things over 
into the field of hmnan affairs and concerns, the interests and 
institutions which offered resistance to its earlier advance are 
gathering themselves together for a final attack upon that aspect 
of science which in truth constitutes its supreme and culminat- 
ing significance. On the principle that offense is the best defense, 
respect for science and loyalty to its outlook are attacked as the 
chief source of all omr present social ills. One may read, for 
example, in current literature such a condescending concession 
as marks the following passage: “Of course, the scientific atti- 
tude, though often leading to such a catastrophe, is not to be 
condemned,” the immediate context showing that the particular 
“catastrophe” in mind consists of “errors leading to war . . . 
derived from an incorrect theory of truth.” Since these errors 
are produced by belief in the applicabflity of scientific method 
to hmnan as well as physical facts, the remedy, according to this 
writer, is to abandon “the erroneous application of the methods 
and results of natural science to the problems of human life.” 
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Btt three respects the passage is typical of such organized 
campaigns in active operation. There is first the assertion that 
such catastrophes as that of the recent war are the result of 
devotion to scientific method and conclusions. The demmcia- 
tion of “natural” science as applied to hmnan affairs carries, in 
the second place, the implication that man is outside of and 
above nature, and the consequent necessity of returning to the 
medieval prescientific doctrine of a supernatural foundation and 
outlook in aU social and moral subjects. Then thirdly there is 
the assumption, directly contrary to fact, that the scientific 
method has at the present time been seriously and systemati- 
cally applied to the problems of human life. 

I dignify the passage quoted by this reference to it because 
it serves quite as weU as a multitude of other passages from 
reactionaries to convey a sense of the present issues. It is 
true that the results of natural science have had a large share, 
for evil as well as for good, in bringing the world to its present 
pass. But it is equally true that “naturd” science has been iden- 
tified with physiccd science in a sense in which the physical is 
set over against the human. It is true that the interests and insti- 
tutions which are now attacking science are just the forces 
which m behalf of a supernatural center of gravity are those 
that strive to maintain this tragic split in human affairs. Now the 
issue, as is becoming clearer every day, is whether we shall go 
backward or whether we shall go forward toward recognition 
in theory and practice of the indissoluble xmity of the human- 
istic and the naturalistic. 

What has all this to do with education? The answer to this 
question may be gathered from the fact that those who are 
engaged in assault upon science center their attacks upon the 
increased attention given by our schools to science and to its 
application in vocational training. In a world which is largely 
what it is today because of science and technology they propose 
that education should turn its back upon even the degree of 
recognition science and technology have received. They propose 
we turn omr face to the medievalism in which so-called ‘liberal" 
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arts were identified with literary arts: a course natural to adopt 
in an age innocent of knowledge of nature, an age in which the 
literary arts were the readiest means of rising above barbarism 
through acquaintance with the achievements of Greek-Roman 
culture. Their proposal is so remote from the facts of the present 
world, it involves such a bland ignoring of actualities, that there 
is a temptation to dismiss it as idle vaporing. But it would be a 
tragic mistake to take the reactionary assaults so lightly. For 
they are an egression of just the forces that keep science 
permed up in a compartment labelled “materialistic and anti- 
human.” They stren^en all the habits and institutions which 
render that which is morally “ideal” impotent in action and 
which leave the “material” to operate without humane direction. 

Let me return for the moment to my initial statement that 
the basic error of social idealists was the assumption that some- 
thing called “natural law” could be trusted, with only incidental 
cooperation by human beings, to bring about the desired ends. 
The lesson to be learned is that human attitudes and efforts are 
the strategic center for promotion of the generous aims of peace 
among nations; promotion of economic security; the use of 
pohtical means in order to advance freedom and equahty; and 
the worldwide cause of democratic institutions. Anyone who 
starts from this premise is bound to see that it carries with it the 
basic importance of education in creating the habits and the 
oudook that are able and eager to secure the ends of peace, 
democracy, and economic stability. 

When this is seen, it will also be seen how little has actually 
been done in our schools to render science and technology ac- 
tive agencies in creating the attitudes and dispositions and in 
securing the kinds of knowledge that are capable of coping with 
the problems of men and women today. Externally a great 
modification has taken place in subjects taught and in me&ods 
of teaching them. But when the changes are critically examined 
it is found that they consist largely in emergency concessions 
and acconamodation to the urgent conditions and issues of the 
contemporary world. The standards and the controlling meth- 
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ods in education are still mainly tibose of a prescientific and 
pretechnological age. 

This statement will seem to many persons to be exaggerated. 
But consider the purposes which as a rule still govern instruc- 
tion in just those subjects that are taken to be decisively “mod- 
em,” namely science and vocational preparation. Science is 
taught upon the whole as a body of ready-made information and 
technical skills. It is not taught as furnishing in its method the 
pattern for all eflFective intelligent conduct. It is taught upon 
the whole not with respect to the way in which it actually enters 
into human life, and hence as a supremely humanistic subject, 
but as if it had to do with a world which is “external” to hmnan 
concerns. It is not presented in connection with the ways in 
which it actually enters into every aspect and phase of present 
human Ufe. And it is hardly necessary to add that still less is it 
taught in coimection with what scienti fi c knowledge of human 
affairs might do in overcoming sheer drift. Scientific method 
and conclusions will not have gained a fundamentally important 
place in education until they are seen and treated as supreme 
agencies in giving direction to collective and cooperative human 
behavior. 

The same sort of thing is to be said about the kind of use now 
made m education of practical and vocational subjects so called. 
The reactionary critics are busy urging that the latter subjects 
be taught to the masses— who are said to be incapable of rising 
to the plane of the “intellectual” but who do the useful work 
which somebody has to do, and who may be taught by voca- 
tional education to do it more effectively. This view is of course 
an open and avowed attempt to return to that dualistic separa- 
tion of ideas and action, of the “intellectual” and the “prac- 
tical,” of the hberal and servile arts, that marked the feudal age. 
And this reactionary move in perpetuation of the split from 
which the world is suffering is offered as a cure, a panacea, not 
as the social and moral quackery it actually is. As is the case 
with science, the thing supremely needful is to go forward. 
And the forward movement in the case of technology as in the 
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case of science is to do away with the chasm which ancient and 
medieval educational practice and theory set up between the 
liberal and the vocational, not to treat the void, the hole, con- 
stituted by ihis chasm, as if it were a foundation for the creation 
of free society. 

There is nothing whatever inherent in the occupations that 
are socially necessary and useful to divide them into those which 
are “learned” professions and those which are menial, servile, 
and illiberal. As far as such a separation exists in fact it is an 
inheritance from the earlier class structure of hiunan relations. 
It is a denial of democracy. At the very time when an important, 
perhaps the important, problem in education is to fill education 
having an occupational direction with a genuinely liberal con- 
tent, we have, believe it or not, a movement, such as is spon- 
sored for example by President Hutchins, to cut vocational 
training off from any contact with what is liberating by relegat- 
ing it to special schools devoted to inculcation of technical skills. 
Inspiring vocational education with a liberal spirit and filling it 
with a liberal content is not a utopian dream. It is a demon- 
strated possibility in schools here and there in which subjects 
usually labelled “practically useful” are taught charged with 
scientific understanding and with a sense of the social-moral 
applications they potentially possess. 

If little is said in the foregoing remarks specifically upon the 
topic of democratic faith, it is because their bearing upon a 
democratic outlook largely appears upon their very face. Con- 
ditions in this country when the democratic philosophy of life 
and democratic institutions were taking shape were such as to 
encourage a belief that the latter were so natural to man, so 
appropriate to his very being, that if they were once established 
they would tend to maintain themselves. I cannot rehearse 
here the list of events that have given this naive faith a shock. 
They are contained in every deliberate attack upon democracy 
and in every expression of cynicism about its past failures and 
pessimism about its future— attacks and expressions which have 
to be taken seriously if they are looked at as signs of trying to 
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establish democracy as an end in separation from the concrete 
means upon which the end depends. 

Democracy is not an easy road to take and follow. On the 
contrary, it is, as far as its realization is concerned in the com- 
plex conditions of the contemporary world, a supremely difficult 
one. Upon the whole we are entitled to take courage from the 
fact that it has worked as well as it has done. But to this cour- 
age we must add, if our courage is to be intelligent rather than 
bMnd, the fact that successful maintenance of democracy 
demands the utmost in use of the best available methods to 
procure a social knowledge that is reasonably commensurate 
with our physical knowledge, and the invention and use of 
forms of social engineering reasonably commensurate with our 
technological abiHties in physical affairs. 

This then is the task indicated. It is, if we employ large 
terms, to humanize science. This task in the concrete cannot 
be accomplished save as the fruit of science, which is named 
technology, is also humanized. And the task can be executed in 
the concrete only as it is broken up into vital applications of 
intelligence in a multitude of fields to a vast diversity of prob- 
lems so that science and technology may be rendered servants 
of the democratic hope and faith. Tlie cause is capable of inspir- 
ing loyalty in thought and deed. But there has to be joined to 
aspiration and effort the formation of free, wide-ranging, 
trained attitudes of observation and understanding such as in- 
corporate within themselves, as a matter so habitual as to be 
unconscious, the vital principles of scientific method. In this 
achievement science, education, and the democratic cause meet 
as one. May we be equal to the occasion. For it is our human 
problem. If a solution is found it will be through the mpdin-m 
of human desire, human understanding, and human endeavor. 
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DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION IN THE 
WORLD OF TODAY 

It is obvious that the belatton between democracy and 
education is a reciprocal one, a mutual one, and vitally so. 
Democracy is itself an educational principle, an educational 
measure and policy. There is nothing novel in saying that even 
an election campaign has a greater value in educating the citi- 
zens of the country who take any part in it than it has in its 
immediate external results. Our campaigns are certainly not 
always as educational as they might be, but by and large they 
certainly do serve the purpose of making the citizens of the 
coimtry aware of what is going on in society, what the problems 
are and the various measures and policies that are proposed 
to deal with the issues of the day. 

Mussolini remarked that democracy was pass4 done with, 
because people are tired of liberty. There is a certain truth in 
that remark, not about the democracy being done with, at least 
we hope not, but in the fact that human beings do get tired of 
liberty, of political hberty and of the responsibilities, the 
duties, the burden that the acceptance of political liberty in- 
volves. There is an educational principle and policy in a deeper 
sense than that which I have just mentioned in that it proposes 
in effect, if not in words, to every member of society just that 
question: do you want to be a free human being standing on 
your own feet, accepting the responsibilities, the duties that 
go with that position as an effective member of society? 

The meaning of democracy, especially of political democ- 
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racy which, of course, is far from covering the whole scope of 
democracy, as over against every aristocratic form of social 
control and political authority, was expressed by Abraham 
Lincoln when he said that no man was good enough or wise 
enough to govern others without their consent; that is, with- 
out some expression on their part of their own needs, their 
own desires and their own conception of how social affairs 
should go on and social problems be handled. 

A woman told me once that she asked a very well-known 
American statesman what he would do for the people of this 
country if he were God. He said, “Well, that is quite a ques- 
tion. I should look people over and decide what it was that 
they needed and then try and give it to them.” 

She said, 'Well, you know, I expected that to be the answer 
that you would give. There are people that would ask other 
people what they wanted before they tried to give it to them.” 

That asking other people what they would like, what they 
need, what their ideas are, is an essential part of the demo- 
cratic idea. We are so familiar with it as a matter of demo- 
cratic political practice that perhaps we don't always think 
about it even when we exercise the privilege of giving an 
answer. That practice is an educational matter because it puts 
upon us as individual members of a democracy the responsi- 
bility of considering what it is that we as in^viduals want, 
what our needs and troubles are. 

Dr. Felix Adler expressed very much the same idea. I am not ^ 
quoting his words, but this was what he said, that “no matter 
how ignorant any person is there is one thing that he knows 
better than anybody else and that is where the shoes pinch on 
his own feet”; and because it is the individual that knows his 
own troubles, even if he is not literate or sophisticated in other 
respects, the idea of democracy as opposed to any conception 
of aristocracy is that every individual must be consulted in 
such a way, actively not passively, that he himself becomes a 
part of the process of authority, of the process of social con- 
trol; that his needs and wants have a chance to be registered 
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in a way where diey count in determining social policy. Along 
with that goes, of course, the other feature which is necessary 
for the realization of democracy— mutual conference and mutual 
consultation and arriving ultimately at social control by pool- 
ing, by putting together all of these individual expressions of 
ideas and wants. 

The ballot box and majority rule are external and very 
largely mechanical symbols and expressions of this. They are 
expe^ents, the best devices that at a certain time have been 
found, but beneath them there are the two ideas: first, the 
opportunity, the right and the duty of every individual to form 
some conviction and to express some conviction regarding his 
own place in the social order, and the relations of that social 
order to his own welfare; second, the fact that each individual 
coimts as one and one only on an equality with others, so that 
the final social will comes about as the cooperative expression 
of the ideas of many people. And I think it is perhaps only 
recently that we are realizing that that idea is the essence of 
all sound education. 

Even in the classroom we are beginning to learn that learn- 
ing which develops intelligence and character does not come 
about when only the textbook and the teacher have a say; that 
every individual becomes educated only as he has an oppor- 
tunity to contribute something from his own experience, no 
matter how meager or slender that backgroxmd of experience 
may be at a given time; and finally that enlightenment comes 
from the give and take, from the exchange of experiences and 
ideas. 

The realization of that principle in the schoolroom, it seems 
to me, is an expression of the significance of democracy as the 
educational process without which individuals caimot come 
into the full possession of themselves nor make a contribution, 
if they have it in them to make, to the social well-being of 
others. 

I said that democracy and education bear a reciprocal rela- 
tion, for it is not merely that democracy is itself an educa- 
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tional principle, but that democracy cannot endure, much less 
develop, without education in that narrower sense in whidb 
we ordinarily think of it, the education that is given in the 
family, and especially as we think of it in the school. The 
school is the essential distributing agency for whatever values 
and purposes any social group cherishes. It is not the only 
means, but it is the first means, the primary means and the 
most deliberate means by which the values that any social 
group cherishes, the purposes that it wishes to realize, are dis- 
tributed and brought home to the thought, the observation, 
judgment and choice of the iudividual. 

What would a powerful dynamo in a big power-house 
amount to if there were no line of distribution leading into 
shops and factories to give power, leading into the home to give 
Hght? No matter what fine ideals or fine resources, the products 
of past experience, past hiunan culture, exist somewhere at the 
center, they become significant only as they are carried out, or 
are distributed. That is true of any society, not simply of a 
democratic society; but what is true of a democratic society is, 
of course, that its special values and its special purposes and 
aims must receive such distribution that they become part of 
the miad and the will of the members of society. So that the 
school in a democracy is contributing, if it is true to itself as 
an educational agency, to the democratic idea of making 
knowledge and understanding, in short the power of action, 
a part of the mtrinsic intelligence and character of the indi- 
vidual. 

I think we have one thing to learn from the anti-democratic 
states of Eiuope, and that is that we should take as seriously 
the preparation of the members of our society for the duties 
and responsibilities of democracy, as they take seriously the 
formation of the thoughts and minds and characters of their 
population for their aims and ideals. 

This does not mean that we should imitate their universal 
propaganda, that we should prostitute the schools, the radio 
and the press to the inculcation of one single point of view and 
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the suppression of everything else; it means that we should 
take seriously, energetically and vigorously the use of demo- 
cratic schools and democratic methods in the schools; that we 
should educate the young and the youth of the country in free- 
dom for participation in a free society. It may be that with the 
advantage of great distance from these troubled scenes in 
Europe we may have learned something from the terrible 
tragedies that have occurred there, so as to take the idea of 
democracy more seriously, asking ourselves what it means, and 
taking steps to make our schools more completely the agents for 
preparation of free individuals for intelligent participation in 
a free society. 

I don’t need to tell these readers that our free public school 
system was founded, promoted, just about 100 years ago, 
because of the realization of men like Horace Mann and Henry 
Barnard that citizens need to participate in what they called a 
repubhcan form of government; that they need enlightenment 
which could come about only through a system of free educa- 
tion. 

If you have read the writing of men of those times, you 
know how few schools existed, how poor they were, how short 
their terms were, how poorly most of the teachers were pre- 
pared, and, judging from what Horace Mann said, how gen- 
eral was the indifference of the average well-to-do citizen to 
the education of anybody except his own children. 

You may recall the terrible indictment that he drew of the 
well-to-do classes because of their indifference to the education 
of the masses, and the vigor with which he pointed out that 
they were pursixing a dangerous course; that, no matter how 
much they educated their own duldren, if they left the masses 
ignorant they would be corrupted and that they themselves 
and their children would be titie sufferers in the end. As he 
said, ‘We did not mean to exchange a single tyrant across the 
sea for a hydra-headed tyrant here at home”; yet that is what 
we will get unless we educate our citizens. 

I refer to him particularly because to such a very large 
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extent the ideas, the ideals which Horace Mann and the others 
held have been so largely realized. I think even Horace Mann 
could hardly have anticipated a finer, more magnificent school 
plan, school building and school equipment than we have in 
some parts of our country. On the side of the mechanical and 
the external, the things that these educational statesmen 100 
years ago strove for have been to a considerable extent realized. 
I should have to qualify that. We Icnow how poor many of the 
rural schools are, especially in backward states of the coimtry, 
how poorly they are equipped, how short their school years 
are; but, in a certain sense, taking what has been done at the 
best, the immediate ideals of Horace Mann and the others have 
been realized. Yet the problem we have today of the relation 
of education and democracy is as acute and as serious a prob- 
lem as the problem of providing school buildings, school 
equipment, school teachers and school monies was a hundred 
years ago. 

If, as we all know, democracy is in a more or less precarious 
position throughout the world, and has even in our own coun- 
try enemies of growing strength, we cannot take it for granted 
as something Siat is sure to endure. If this is the actual 
case, one reason for it is that we have been so complacent 
about the idea of democracy that we have more or less uncon- 
sciously assumed that the work of establishing a democracy 
was completed by the founding fathers or when the Civil War 
abolished slavery. We tend to think of it as something that 
has been established and that it remains for us simply to 
enjoy. 

We have had, without formulating it, a conception of 
democracy as something static, as something that is like an in- 
heritance that can be bequeathed, a kind of lump sum that 
we could live off and upon. The crisis that we have undergone 
will turn out, I think, to be worthwhile if we have learned 
through it that every generation has to accomplish democracy 
over again for itself; that its very nature, its essence, is some- 
thing that cannot be handed on from one person or one genera- 
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tion to another, but has to be worked out in terms of needs, 
problems and conditions of the social life of which, as the years 
go by, we are a part, a social life that is changing with extreme 
rapidity from year to year. 

I find myself resentful and really feeling sad when, in rela- 
tion to present social, economic and political problems, people 
point simply backward as if somewhere in the past there were 
a model for what we should do today. I hope I yield to none 
in appreciation of the great American tradition, for tradition 
is something that is capable of being transmitted as an emo- 
tion and as an idea from generation to generation. We have a 
great and precious heritage from the past, but to be realized, 
to be translated from an idea and an emotion, this tradition 
has to be embodied by active effort in the social relations 
which we as human beings bear to each other under pres- 
ent conditions. It is because the conditions of life change, that 
the problem of maintaining a democracy becomes new, and 
the burden that is put upon the school, upon the educational 
system is not that of stating merely the ideas of the men who 
made this country, their hopes and their intentions, but of 
teaching what a democratic society means under existing con- 
ditions. 

The other day I read a statement to the effect that more than 
half of the working people in shops and factories in this coun- 
try today are working in industries that didn’t even exist forty 
years ago. It would seem to mean that, as far as the working 
population is concerned, half of the old industries have gone 
into obsolescence and been replaced by new ones. The man 
who made that statement, a working scientist, pointed out 
that every worker in every industry today is doing what he is 
doing, either directly or indirectly, because of the progress that 
has been made in the last half century in the physical sciences. 
In other words, in the material world, in the world of produc- 
tion, of material commodities and material entities, the prog- 
ress of knowledge, of science, has revolutionized activity (revo- 
lutionized is not too strong a word) in the last fifty years. 
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How can we under these circumstances think that we can 
live from an inheritance, noble and fine as it is, that was 
formed in earlier days— one might as well say pre-scientific 
and pre-industrial days— except as we deliberately translate 
that tradition and that inheritance into the terms of the realities 
of present society which means simply our relations to one 
another? 

Horace Mann and other educators 100 years ago worked 
when the United States was essentially agricultural. The 
things with which we are most familiar that enter into 
the formation of a material part of our fife didn’t exist. 
Railways were just beginning, but aU the other great inven- 
tions that we take for granted were hidden in the darkness of 
future tune. Even then in those earlier days, Thomas Jeffer- 
son predicted evils that might come to man with the too-rapid 
development of manufacturing industries, because, as he saw 
it, the backbone of any democratic society was the farmer who 
owned and cultivated his own land. He saw the farmer as a 
man who could control his own economic destiny, a man who, 
therefore, could stand on his own feet and be reaEy a free citi- 
zen of a free country. What he feared was what might happen 
when men lost the security of economic independence and be- 
came dependent upon others. 

Even Alexander Hamilton, who belonged to the other 
school of thought, when speaking of judges, maintained that 
those who controlled a man’s subsistence controlled his will. 
If that is true of judges on the bench it is certaioly true to a 
considerable extent of all people; and now we have economic 
conditions, because of the rapid change in industry and in 
finance, where there are thousands and millions of people who 
have the TniniTmun of control over the conditions of their own 
subsistence. That is a problem, of course, that will need public 
and private consideration, but it is a deeper problem than that; 
it is a problem of the future of democracy, of how pohtical 
democracy can be made secure if there is economic insecurity 
and economic dependence of great sections of the population 
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if not upon tie direct will of others, at least upon the condi- 
tions imder which the employing sections of society operate. 

I mention this simply as one of the respects in which the 
relation of education and democracy assumes a very diEerent 
form than it did in the time when these men supposed that 
“If we can only have schools enou^, only have school build- 
ings and good school equipment and prepared teachers, the 
necessary enlightenment to take care of republican institutions 
will follow almost as a matter of course.” 

The educational problem today is deeper, it is more acute, 
it is infinitely more difficult because it has to face all of the 
problems of the modem world. Recently we have witnessed 
activities of an armed coalition of democratic nations, formed 
to oppose and resist the advance of Fascist, totalitarian, author- 
itarian states. I am not going to discuss that issue, but I do want 
to ask a few questions. What do we mean when we assume that 
we, in common with certain other nations, are really democratic, 
that we have aheady so accomplished the ends and purposes of 
democracy that all we have to do is to stand up and resist the 
encroachments of non-democratic states? 

We are unfortunately familiar with the recent racial intol- 
erance of Germany and Italy. Are we entirely free from that 
racial intolerance, so that we can pride ourselves upon having 
achieved a complete democracy? Our treatment of the Negroes, 
anti-Semitism, die growing ( at least I fear it is growing) serious 
opposition to the alien immigrant within our gates, is, I think, 
a sufficient answer to that question. Here, in relation to educa- 
tion, we have a problem. What are our schools doing to cultivate 
not merely passive toleration that will put up with people of 
diflFerent racial birth or different colored skin, but what are 
our schools doing positively and aggressively and constructively 
to cultivate understanding and goodwill which are essential to 
democratic society? 

We object, and object very properly, to the constant stream 
of false propaganda that is put forth in the states for the sup- 
pression of all free inquiry and freedom, but again how do we 
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stand in those respects? I know we have in many schools a 
wonderful school pledge where the children six years old 
and up probably arise and pledge allegiance to a flag and to 
what that stands for— one indivisible nation, justice and liberty. 
How far are we permitting a symbol to become a substitute for 
the reality? How far are our citizens, legislators and educators 
salving their conscience with the idea ^at genuine patriotism 
is being instilled in these children because they recite the words 
of that pledge? Do they know what allegiance and loyalty 
mean? What do they mean by an indivisible nation when we 
have a nation that is stiU more or less tom by factional strife 
and class division? Is that an indivisible nation, and is the re- 
citing of a verbal pledge any educational guarantee of the 
existence of an indivisible nation? 

And so I might go on about liberty and justice. What are 
we doing to translate those great ideas of liberty and justice 
out of a formal ceremonial ritual into the realities of the under- 
standing, the insight and the genuine loyalty of the boys and 
girls in our schools? 

We say we object, and righdy so, to this exaggerated, one- 
sided nationalism inculcated under the name of devotion to 
coimtry, but imtil our schools have themselves become clear 
upon what public spirit and good citizenship mean in all the 
relations of life, youth cannot meet the great responsibilities 
that rest upon them. 

We had reasons to deplore, also, and deplore rightly, the 
dependence of these authoritarian states in Europe upon the 
use of force. Wliat are we domg to cultivate the idea of the 
supremacy of the method of intelligence, of understanding, the 
method of goodwill and of mutual sympathy over and above 
force? I know that in many respects our public schools have and 
deserve a good reputation for what they have done in break- 
mg down class division, creating a feeling of greater humanity 
and of membership in a single family, but I do not believe 
that we have as yet done what can be done and what needs to 
be done in breaking down even the ordinary snobbishness and 
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prejudices that divide people from each other, and that our 
schools have done what they can and should do in this respect. 

And when it comes to Ais matter of force as a method of 
settling social issues, we have unfortunately only to look at 
our own scene, both domestic and international. In the pres- 
ent state of the world apparently a great and increasing num- 
ber of people feel that Ae only way we can make ourselves 
secure is by increasing our army and navy and making our 
factories ready to manufacture ’’munitions. In other words, 
somehow we too have a belief ihat force, physical and brute 
force, after all is the best final reliance. 

With our fortunate position m the world I think that if 
we used our resources, including otur financial resources, to 
build up among ourselves a genuine, true and effective demo- 
cratic society, we would find that we have a surer, a more en- 
durmg and a more powerful defense of democratic institutions 
both within oxurselves and with relation to the rest of the world 
than the surrender to the belief in force, violence and war 
can ever give. I know that our schools are doing a great deal to 
inculcate ideas of peace, but I sometimes wonder how far this 
goes beyond a certain sentimental attachment to a realization 
of what peace would actually mean in the world in the way of 
cooperation, goodwill and mutual understanding. 

I have endeavored to call your attention first to the 
inherent, the vital and organic relation that there is between 
democracy and education from both sides, from the side of 
education, the schools, and from the side of the very meaning 
of democracy. I have simply tried to give a certain number of 
more or less random illustrations of what the problems of the 
schools are today with reference to preparing the youth of the 
country for active, intelligent participation in the building and 
the rebuilding and the etemjJ rebuilding— because, as I have 
said, it never can be done once for all— of a genuinely demo- 
cratic society. And I wish to close (as I began) with saying, 
tihat after all the cause of democracy is the moral cause of the 
dignity and the worth of the individual. Through mutual 
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respect, mutual toleration, give and take, the pooling of ex- 
periences, it is ultimately the only method by which human 
beings can succeed in carrying on this experiment in which 
we are all engaged, whether we want to be or not, the greatest 
experiment of humanity— that of hving together in ways in 
which the life of each of us is at once profitable in the deepest 
sense of the word, profitable to himself and helpful in the 
building up of the individuality of others. 



3 

THE CHALLENGE OF DEMOCRACY 
TO EDUCATION 

Anyone who has read anything of Horace Mann knows that 
he is a sort of patron saint of progressive education not only 
because of his ideas (very advanced for his day) about the 
way children should be treated, not only because he advocated 
a personal and humane atmosphere in the school in the relation 
of children and teachers, but because, above all, he was the 
prophet of the idea of the absolute necessity of free public 
education for the existence and preservation of a democratic 
way of life; or, as he said in the phraseology of his time, “re- 
publican institutions of self-government.” 

In an eloquent speech which he made after he had held his 
office some years, he insisted that while he believed thoroughly 
in the capacity of men and women for self-government, yet he 
also knew that it was only a capacity, not a complete inborn 
gift, and that public education for all was the only means by 
which the capacity should be made a reality. 

"Education,” he said, “is our only poHtical safety; outside 
of this ark is the deluge.” And again, he said; “The common 
school is the greatest discovery ever made by man. Other social 
organizations are curative and remedial. This is preventive and 
an antidote.” 

So far as the institution for which he labored is concerned— 
namely, a public school system supported by public taxation 
and open to all children, training schools for teachers, and so on 
—the dream of Horace Mann, although not completely realized, 
has in the passage of a hxmdred years jteen realized to a sur- 
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prising degree. But the problem for the solution of which 
Horace Mann labored is still with us. We have now in a very 
large measure the institution which he strove to bring into 
being. But we still have with us, and perhaps in an even more 
urgent and difficult way, the problem of how this institution 
is to be made to seirve the needs of democratic society, of the 
democratic way of life. We certainly cannot rest on oxu: accom- 
plishments with respect to the school as the means of pohtical 
democratic security. 

Horace Mann asked in one of his public addresses whetiber 
the children in our schools are being educated in reference to 
themselves and their private interests only, or with regard to 
the great social duties and prerogatives that await them in adult 
hfe. We may well ask the same question today. 

To my mind, the greatest mistake that we can make about 
democracy is to conceive of it as something fixed, fixed in idea 
and fixed in its outward manifestation. 

The very idea of democracy, the meaning of democracy, 
must be continually explored afresh; it has to be constantly dis- 
covered, and rediscovered, remade and reorganized; while the 
political and economic and social institutions in which it is 
embodied have to be remade and reorganized to meet the 
changes that are going on in the development of new needs on 
the part of human beings and new resources for satisfying these 
needs. 

No form of hfe does or can stand stiU; it either goes forward 
or it goes backward, and the end of the backward road is death. 
Democracy as a form of life cannot stand still. It, too, if it is to 
five, must go forward to meet the changes that are here and 
that are coming. If it does not go forward, if it tries to stand 
still, it is already starting on the backward road that leads to 
extinction. 

In the fact that democracy in order to five must change and 
move, we have, I think, the challenge that democracy offers 
to education. One hundred years ago in the simpler conditions 
of life, when the social group was the neighborhood or the small 
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community, before most of the inventions that have transformed 
modem society had come into existence— or, at least, before 
they had made any great impress on modes of hving— it was not 
altogether unreasonable to advance the idea that individuals 
are bom with a kind of democratic aspiration; and that, given 
this innate disposition and tendency, schooling would enable 
them to meet tibe duties and responsibilities of life in a demo- 
cratic society. In the comprehensive conditions of today, such 
an idea is fallacious. Only as the coming generation learns in 
the schools to understand the social forces that are at work, 
the directions and the cross-directions in which they are mov- 
ing, the consequences that they are reproducing, the con- 
sequences that drey might produce if they were understood and 
managed with intelligence— only as the schools provide this 
understanding, have we any assurance that they are meeting the 
challenge which is put to them by democracy. 

Are our schools accomplishing these things? In what meas- 
ure are they failing to accomplish tliem? For unless they are 
accomplishing them, the ark is not an ark of safety in a deluge. 
It is being carried by the deluge of outside forces, varying, 
shifting, turning aimlessly with every current in the tides of 
modem life. Just as democracy in order to live must move and 
move forward, so schools in a democracy cannot stand still, 
cannot be satisfied and complacent with what has been accom- 
plished, but must be willing to undertake whatever reorganiza- 
tion of studies, of methods of teaching, of administration, in- 
cluding that larger organization which concerns the relation 
of pupils and teachers to each other, and to the life of the 
community. Failing in this, the schools cannot give democracy 
the intelligent direction of its forces which it needs to continue 
in existence. 

Only as the schools provide an understanding of the move- 
ment and direction of social forces and an understanding of 
social needs and of the resources that may be used to satisfy 
them, will they meet the challenge of democracy. I use the 
word “understanding” rather than knowledge because, unfor- 
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tunately, baowledge to so many people means “information.” 
Information is knowledge about Aings, and there is no guar- 
antee in any amount of ‘Toiowledge about things” that tmder- 
standing— the spring of intelligent action— will follow from it. 
Knowledge about things is static. There is no guarantee in any 
amoimt of information, even if skillfully conveyed, that an 
intelligent attitude of mind will be formed. Indeed, whatever 
attitude it may form is very largely left as a matter of chance, 
and mostly of the conditions, circmnstances, contacts, inter- 
courses and pressures that are brought to bear on the individual 
outside the school. 

I do not mean that we can have understanding without 
knowledge, without information; but I do mean that there is no 
guarantee, as I have just said, that the acquisition and accumu- 
lation of knowledge will create the attitudes that generate intel- 
ligent action. 

I remember that years ago when I was in China I was told 
that the first elections held there were very honest. Before the 
next elections, Bryce’s American Commonwealth was trans- 
lated into Chinese. China got information about how bosses and 
machines, Tammany HaU and other institutions of the kind 
worked. This knowledge developed an attitude in some politi- 
cians, but not one that was intelligent or socially helpful. 

The distinction between knowledge, information, and un- 
derstanding is not a complicated or philosophical matter. An 
individual may know aU about the structure of an automobile, 
may be able to name aU the parts of the machine and teU what 
they are there for. But he does not understand the machine 
unless he knows how it works and how to work it; and, if it 
doesn’t work right, what to do in order to rruike it work right. 
You can carry that simple illustration through any field that 
you please. 

Understanding has to be in terms of how things work and 
how to do things. Understanding, by its very nature, is related 
to action; just as information, by its very nature, is isolated from 
action or connected with it only here and there by accident. 
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We have heard a great deal in recent years about the isola- 
tion of the school from life and about methods of overcoming or 
reducing that isolation. The point that I am emphasizing is that 
the isolation of the school is the isolation of knowledge from 
action. For social life, whatever else it is, is always a composite 
of activities that are going on and that are producing conse- 
quences. 

I would ask, then, how far are studies, methods, and 
administration of our schools connecting knowledge, informa- 
tion, and skills with the way things are done socially and how 
they may be done. For only in this connection of knowledge and 
social action can education generate the understanding of 
present social forces, movements, problems, and needs that is 
necessary for the continued existence of democracy. 

Consider, for example, two of the more modem tendencies 
in education which seem to support the idea that the isolation of 
knowledge from social action is breaking down. The first of 
these is the increasingly important place held by the social 
studies in the American school. 

It certainly seems as if the social studies have a more in- 
timate relation with social life than a great many of the other 
subjects that are taught in the school, and that accordingly their 
increasing introduction into the curriculum, the increasing 
emphasis upon them ought to be a means by which the school 
system meets the challenge of democracy. 

But the crucial question is the extent to which the material 
of the social studies, whether economics or politics or history 
or sociology, whatever it may be, is taught simply as informa- 
tion about present society or is taught in connection with things 
that are done, that need to be done, and how to do them. If the 
first tendency prevails, I can readily imagine that the introduc- 
tion of more and more social studies into the curriculum will 
simply put one more load onto a curriculum that is already 
overburdened, and that the supposed end for which they were 
introduced— the development of a more intelligent citizenship 
in ah the ranges of citizenship (the complex ranges that now 
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exist, including political but including also mucb more)— will 
be missed. 

I may illustrate the point by reference to that subject which 
is supposed to train particularly for political citizenshijy-the 
study of civics. There is, I think, considerable danger that this 
phase of social study will get submerged in a great flood of mis- 
cellaneous social study. When the subject was first introduced, 
I think there was a good deal of evidence of faith in the truly 
miraculous and magical power of information. If the students 
would only learn their federal and state Constitutions, the 
names and duties of all the officers and aU the rest of the 
anatomy of the government, they would be prepared to be good 
citizens. And many of them— many of us, I fear— having learned 
these facts went out into adult hf e and became the easy prey of 
skillful pohticians and pohtical machines; the victims of pohtical 
misrepresentation, say, on the part of the newspapers we hap- 
pen to read. 

There was a modicum of knowledge or information acquired 
in the school, but it wasn’t connected; and I fear isn’t today 
much connected with how government is actually run, with 
how parties are formed and managed, what machines are, what 
gives machines and political bosses their power. In fact, it might 
be dangerous in some cities if pupils in the schools were given 
not merely a formal and anatomical knowledge about the struc- 
ture of the government but also acquired an understanding of 
how the government of their own commimity is run through 
giving special favors and through dealings with industrial 
powers. But without so rudimentary a preparation for intelli- 
gent voting or for intelligent legislation, how could we say that 
we were preparing for any kmd of democratic self-govern- 
ment? 

In a lecture entitled “The Retreat From Reason,” Lancelot 
Hogben says: “As soon as you ask yourself what would have to 
be done to increase, diminish, or maintain at some fixed level 
the population of a commimity, you discover that you need to 
know a host of different things which would not occur to you 
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if you set to yourself the more general question, How do popu- 
lations grow?” 

The question of population is certainly an important ques- 
tion of social welfare. But the principle involved may be 
applied to the entire field of politics. If the classes in our 
schools asked, “What would have to be done to give us genuine 
democratic government in our states, local communities, and 
nation?” I think it is certainly true that a great many things had 
to be looked into and a great deal more knowledge obtained 
than is acquired as long as we simply take our democratic gov- 
ernment as a fact and don't ask either how it is actively run or 
how it mi^t be run. 

Science as an area of the curriculum, although not so recent 
a development as the social studies, is also fairly recent. The 
natural sciences had to struggle to find any toe-hold in the 
school system. They had to find a place there against the very 
great resistance offered by the old classical, mathematical, and 
literary curriculum. 

Certainly in modem life the natural sciences have a much 
closer connection with actual life and actual hmnan relations 
than a great many of the studies that have come down from 
earher times. It is not too much to say that science, through its 
applications in invention and technologies, is the greatest force 
in modem society for producing social changes and shaping 
human relations. It is no exaggeration to say that it has revolu- 
tionized the conditions on which human beings have associated 
for the last one hundred and fifty years, and that with the transi- 
tion from the machine age to the power age, stiU greater social 
changes are in store because of science. 

Again, in this matter of the isolation of school material from 
life versus that connection with it which would give the kind 
of understanding of social forces that alone will prepare stu- 
dents to take an intelligent part in the maintenance and growing 
development of democracy, I ask: “How far is science taught in 
relation to its social consequences, actual and possible, if the 
resources which science puts at human disposal were utilized 
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for general democratic social welfare?” I know that very great 
improvements are being made, but I am afraid that science is 
stiU taught very largely as a separate and isolated subject and 
that there are still those, including many scientists themselves, 
who would think that that wonderful thing “pure” science 
would be contaminated if it were brought into connection with 
social practice. And yet without this connection, students are 
certainly getting very little intelligent understanding of the 
forces that are now making human society and that might 
remake it. 

I don’t know that I am particularly enthusiastic about the 
question of choosing between communism and fascism. I am 
^raid that too much attention to that subject will give people 
the impression that sooner or later we have got to make such 
a choice. As far as I can see, the hope of maintaining democracy 
lies in using the enormous resources that science has put in 
our hands to inaugurate not merely an age of material plenty 
and material secmity, but also of cultural equality of opportu- 
nity— the opportunity of every individual to develop to his full 
capacity. 

Unless our schools take science in its relation to the under- 
standing of those forces which are now shaping society, and, still 
more, how the resources of the organized intelligence that is 
science might be used in organized social action, the outlook for 
democracy is insecure. The resources of organized intelligence 
are working in present society, but working tmder political and 
economic conditions that are not favorable to the maintenance 
of democracy. If for a single generation psychology and physi- 
cal science were related systematically and organically to 
understanding not merely how society is going, but how it might 
be intelligentiy directed, then I should have no fear about the 
future of democracy. 

I may be thought to have omitted ihe fact that, after all, 
the schools spend a good deal of time not only with acquisition 
of knowledge but also with acquisition of skills. In a competi- 
tive and acquisitive society, I don’t know that we need to be 
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surprised that so much emphasis is placed upon acquisition 
either of information or of skills in the schools. It may be said, 
however, that the movement in the direction of vocational edu- 
cation of some form or other (including professional) is the 
most marked feature of education in, let us say, the last forty 
years, and that it, more than any other one thing, gives such 
unity of direction as exists. 

This emphasis upon education for vocations or professions, 
like the increasing emphasis on the social studies and sciences, 
may also seem to be a contradiction of the idea that our schools 
are isolated from contemporary hfe. 

But the question is: With what phases and aspects of social 
hfe has the whole vocational movement been most closely con- 
nected? Today it is most obviously intended to be an aid in 
preparing young people to get jobs and so earn a livelihood. 
It may prejpare them quite effectively on the technical side and 
yet leave graduates with very little understanding of the place 
of those industries or professions in the social life of the present, 
and of what these vocations and professions may do to keep 
democracy a living, growing thing. 

It seems to me to be a somewhat sad commentary on our 
educational system that there have to be separate schools that 
are called ‘labor schools” to prepare leaders in the struggle of 
labor in modem society, and that these few separate schools 
have a very great struggle to keep going. Wouldn’t it seem 
as if in a really democratic system of education, in a really 
democratic society, that the history of labor, the significance 
of labor, the possibihties of labor, would be an important, 
integral part of the whole education scheme? Or, turning to 
anoAer aspect of the matter, how shall we account for the fact 
that, with some notable exceptions, the medical profession is 
heartily opposed to the socialization of medicine and to making 
public health a common public asset? How are we to explain the 
fact that to such a large extent the lawyers who have had a 
professional and supposedly a competent professional education 
seem to be the advocates of the most reactionary political and 
social issues of the community at any given time? 
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These questions are at least worth asking, even iE we can’t 
find the answer. They seem to indicate lhat to a very consider- 
able extent the movement in the direction of industrial, voca- 
tional, technical, and professional education has not come to 
grips either with the rmderstanding of what the social forces 
and needs of the present are or of how things might be done 
to insure an ever-growing democratic life. 

Hogben, in the lecture already referred to, says: “The 
training of the statesman and the man of letters gives him no 
prevision of the technical forces that are shaping &e society in 
which he lives . . . The education of the scientist and the 
technician leaves him indifferent to the social consequences of 
his own action.” Those are strong statements. They in^cate that 
there is a very great split in our educational system. The people 
who are active in the direction of public affairs lack prevision 
because they have no understanding of the scientific tech- 
nological forces that are actually shaping society. The educa- 
tion of the average scientist and the average technician, on the 
other hand, is such that he is left indifferent to the social con- 
sequences of his own activities. Hence, it is nobody’s business 
to take stock of the resources of knowledge now available for 
social betterment. 

The question I am raising is whether it isn’t the educator’s 
business to see that the education given by schools be such that 
those who go out from them can take stock of the knowledge 
that is available for social betterment. 

Part of the discredit of representative government in Europe ' 
today has come because of the feeling that politicians are able 
to talk ghbly and write elegantly and argue forcibly; but that 
when it comes to the crises and necessities of action, they are 
not competent. It might be worthwhile to sacrifice a Uttle of 
the purity of pure knowledge, to contanainate it here and there 
with relation to action, if we could save our country from a 
reaction against politics and politicians who can talk and argue, 
but who do not know how to act competently with reference to 
the social problems that have to be dealt with. 

Education must have a tendency, if it is education, to form 
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attitudes. The tendency to form attitudes which will express 
themselves in intelligent social action is something very diflEer- 
ent from indoctrination, just as taking intelligent aim is very 
difiFerent from firing BB shot in the air at random with the kind 
of vague, pious hope that somehow or other a bird may fly into 
some of the shot. 

There is an intermediary between aimless education and 
the education of inculcation and indoctrination. The alternative 
is the kind of education that connects the materials and methods 
by which knowledge is acquired with a sense of how things are 
done and of how they might be done; not by impregnating 
the individual with some final philosophy, whether it comes 
from Karl Marx or from Mussolini or Hitler or anybody else, 
but by enabling him to so understand existing conditions that 
an attitude of intelligent action will follow from social under- 
standing. 

I don’t know just what democracy means in detail in the 
whole range of concrete relations of human life— political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, domestic— at the present time. I make this 
hmniliating confession the more readily because I suspect that 
nobody else knows what it means m full concrete detail. But 
I am sure, however, that this problem is the one that most 
demands the serious attention of educators at the present time. 

What does democracy really mean? What would be its 
consequences in the complex life of the present? If we can 
answer those questions, then our next question will be: What 
direction shall we give to the work of the school so that the 
richness and fullness of the democratic way of life in all its scope 
may be promoted? The cooperative study of these questions is 
to my mind the present outstanding task of progressive educa- 
tion. 



4 

DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

I 

My experience in EDUGATIONAI, administration is laMTTED. 
I should not venture to address a body of those widely experi- 
enced and continuously engaged in school administration about 
the details of the management of schools. But the topic sug- 
gested to me has to do with the relation of school administration 
to democratic ideals and methods and to the general subject of 
the relation of education and democracy, to which I have given 
considerable thought over many years. The topic suggested 
concerns a special phase of this general subject. I shall begin, 
then, with some remarks on the broad theme of democratic 
aims and methods. Much of what I shall say on this subject is 
necessarily old and familiar. But it seems necessary to rehearse 
some old ideas in order to have a criterion for dealing with the 
special subject. 

In the first place, democracy is much broader than a special 
political form, a method of conducting government, of making 
laws and carrying on governmental administration by means of 
popular suffrage and elected officers. It is that, of course. But 
it is something broader and deeper than that. The political 
and governmental phase of democracy is a means, ffie best 
means so far found, for realizing ends that lie in ihe wide 
domain of human relationships and the development of human 
personality. It is, as we often say, though perhaps without 
appreciating all that is involved in the saying, a way of life, 
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social and individual. The kejmote of democracy as a way of 
life may be expressed, it seems to me, as the necessity for the 
participation of every mature human being in formation of the 
values that regulate the living of men together: which is neces- 
sary from the standpoint of both the general social welfare 
and the full development of human beings as individuals. 

Universal suffrage, recurring elections, responsibility of 
those who are in political power to the voters, and the other 
factors of democratic government are means that have been 
foxmd expedient for realizing democracy as the truly human 
way of hving. They are not a final end and a final value. They 
are to be judged on the basis of their contribution to end. It is 
a form of idolatry to erect means into the end which they serve. 
Democratic political forms are simply the best means that 
human wit has devised up to a special time in history. But they 
rest back upon the idea that no man or limited set of men is 
wise enough or good enough to rule others without their con- 
sent; the positive meaning of this statement is that all those 
who are ^ected by social institutions must have a share in 
producing and managing them. The two facts that each one is 
influenced in what he does and enjoys and in what he becomes 
by the institutions under which he lives, and that therefore he 
shall have, in a democracy, a voice in shaping them, are the 
passive and active sides of the same fact. 

The development of political democracy came about 
through substitution of the method of mutual consultation and 
voluntary agreement for the method of subordination of the 
many to the few enforced from above. Social arrangements 
which involve fixed subordination are maintained by coercion. 
The coercion need not be physical. There have existed, for short 
periods, benevolent despotisms. But coercion of some sort 
there has been; perhaps economic, certainly psychological and 
moral. The very fact of exclusion from participation is a subtle 
form of suppression. It gives individuals no opportunity to 
reflect and decide upon what is good for them. Others who axe 
supposed to be wiser and who in any case have more power 
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decide the question for them and also decide the methods and 
means by which subjects may arrive at the enjoyment of what 
is good for them. This form of coercion and suppression is more 
subtle and more effective than is overt intimidation and re- 
straint. When it is habitual and embodied in social institutions, 
it seems the normal and natural state of affairs. The mass 
usually become unaware that they have a claim to a develop- 
ment of their own powers. Their experience is so restricted that 
they are not conscious of restriction. It is part of the democratic 
conception that they as individuals are not the only sufferers, 
but that the whole social body is deprived of the potential re- 
sources that should be at its service. The individuals of the sub- 
merged mass may not be very wise. But there is one thing they \ 
are wiser about than anybody else can be, and that is where the 
shoe pinches, the troubles they suffer from. 

The foundation of democracy is faith in the capacities of 
human nature; faith in human intelligence and in the power of 
pooled and cooperative experience. It is not belief that these 
things are complete but that, if given a show, they wiU grow 
and be able to generate progressively the knowledge and wis- 
dom needed to guide collective action. Every autocratic and 
authoritarian scheme of social action rests on a belief that the 
needed intelligence is confined to a superior few, who because 
of inherent natural gifts are endowed with the ability and the 
right to control the conduct of others; laying down principles 
and rules and directing the ways in which they are carried out. 
It would be foolish to deny that much can be said for this point 
of view. It is that which controlled human relations in social 
groups for much the greater part of human history. The demo- 
cratic faith has emerged very, very recently in tihe history of 
mankind. Even where democracies now exist, men s minds and 
feelings are still permeated with ideas about leadership imposed 
from above, ideas that developed in the long early history of 
mankind. After democratic political institutions were nominally 
established, beliefs and ways of looking at life and of acting 
that origmated when men and women were externally con- 
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trolled and subjected to arbitrary power, persisted in the family, 
the church, business, and the school; and experience shows that 
as long as they persist there, political democracy is not se- 
cure. 

Belief in equality is an element of the democratic credo. It 
is not, however, belief in equality of natural endowments. Those 
who proclaimed the idea of equality did not suppose they were 
emmciating a psychological doctrine, but a legal and political 
one. All individuals are entitled to equality of treatment by 
law and in its administration. Each one is afFected equally in 
quality if not in quantity by the institutions imder which he 
lives and has an equal right to express his judgment, although 
the weight of his judgment may not be equal in amoimt when it 
enters into the pooled result to that of others. In short, each one 
is equally an individual and entitled to equal opportunity of 
development of his own capacities, be they large or small in 
range. Moreover, each has needs of his own, as significant to 
him as those of others are to them. The very fact of natural and 
psychological inequality is all the more reason for establish- 
ment by law of equality of opportunity, since otherwise the 
former becomes a means of oppression of the less gifted. 

While what we call intelligence be distributed in unequal 
amounts, it is the democratic faith that it is sufficiently general 
so that each individual has something to contribute, whose value 
can be assessed only as it enters into the final pooled intelligence 
constituted by the contributions of all. Every authoritarian 
scheme, on the contrary, assumes that its value may be assessed 
by some prior principle, if not of family and birth or race and 
color or possession of material wealth, then by the position and 
rank a person occupies in the existing social scheme. The demo- 
cratic faith in equality is the faith that each individual shall 
have the chance and opportunity to contribute whatever he is 
capable of contributing and that the value of his contribution 
be decided by its place and function in the organized total of 
similar contributions, not on the basis of prior status of any 
kind whatever. 
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I have emphasized in what precedes the importance of the 
efiFective release of intelligence in connection with personal ex- 
perience in the democratic way of living. I have done so pur- 
posely because democracy is so often and so naturally associated 
in our minds with freedom of action, forgetting the importance 
of freed intelligence which is necessary to direct and to warrant 
freedom of action. Unless freedom of individual action has 
intelligence and informed conviction back of it, its manifestation 
is almost sure to result in confusion and disorder. The demo- 
cratic idea of freedom is not the right of each individual to do 
as he pleases, even if it be qualified by adding “provided he 
does not interfere with the same freedom on the part of others.” 
While the idea is not always, not often enough, expressed in 
words, the basic freedom is that of freedom of mind and of 
whatever degree of freedom of action and experience is neces- 
sary to produce freedom of intelligence. The modes of freedom 
guaranteed in the Bill of Rights are all of this nature: Freedom 
of belief and conscience, of expression of opinion, of assembly 
for discussion and conference, of the press as an organ of com- 
munication. They are guaranteed because without them indi- 
viduals are not free to develop and society is deprived of what 
they might contribute. 

What, it may be asked, have these things to do with school 
administration? There is some kind of government, of control, 
wherever aflFairs that concern a number of persons who act 
together are engaged in. It is a superficial view that holds gov- 
ernment is located in Washington and Albany. There is govern- 
ment in the family, in business, in the church, in every social 
group. There are regulations, due to custom if not to enactment, 
diat settle how individuals in a group act in connection with 
one another. 

It is a disputed question of theory and practice just how far 
a democratic political government should go in control of the 
conditions of action widiin special groups. At the present time, 
for example, there are those who think the federal and state 
governments leave too much freedom of independent action to 
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iadtistrial and financial groups, and there are others who think 
the government is going altogether too far at the present time. 
I do not need to discuss this phase of the problem, much less to 
try to settle it. But it must be pointed out that if the methods 
of regulation and administration in vogue in the conduct of 
secondary social groups are non-democratic, whether directly or 
indirectly, or both, there is bound to be an unfavorable reaction 
back into the habits of feehng, thought and action of citizenship 
in the broadest sense of that word. The way in which any 
organized social interest is controlled necessarily plays an im- 
portant part in forming the dispositions and tastes, the attitudes, 
interests, purposes and desires, of those engaged in carrying on 
the activities of the group. For illustration, I do not need to do 
more than point to the moral, emotional and intellectual effect 
upon both employers and laborers of the existing industrial 
system. Just what the effects specifically are is a matter about 
which we know very little. But I suppose that everyone who 
reflects upon the subject admits that it is impossible that the 
ways in which activities are carried on for the greater part of 
the waking hours of the day, and the way in which the shares 
of individuals are involved in the management of affairs in such 
a matter as gaining a livelihood and attaining material and 
social security, can only be a highly important factor in shap- 
ing personal dispositions; in short, forming character and intel- 
ligence. 

In the broad and final sense all institutions are educational 
in the sense that they operate to form the attitudes, dispositions, 
abilities and disabilities that constitute a concrete personality. 
The principle applies with special force to the school. For it is 
the main business of the family and the school to influence 
directly the formation and growtih of attitudes and dispositions, 
emotional, intellectual and moral. Whether this educative 
process is carried on in a predominantly democratic or non- 
democratic way becomes, therefore, a question of transcendent 
importance not only for education itself but for its final effect 
upon all the interests and activities of a society that is com- 
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mitted to the democratic way of life. Hence, if the general tenor 
of what I have said about the democratic ideal and method is 
anywhere near tibe truth, it must be said that the democratic 
principle requires that every teacher should have some regular 
and organic way in which he can, directly or through repre- 
sentatives democratically chosen, participate in the formation 
of the controlling aims, methods and materials of the school of 
which he is a part. Something over thirty years ago, I wrote: “If 
there is a single public-school system in the United States where 
there is official and constitutional provision made for submitting 
questions of methods of discipline and teaching, and the ques- 
tions of the curriculum, text-books, etc., to the discussion and 
decision of those actually engaged in the work of teaching, that 
fact has escaped my notice.” I could not make that statement 
today. There has been in some places a great advance in the 
democratic direction. As I noted ia my earlier article there 
were always in actual fact school systems where the practice 
was much Ijetter than the theory of external control from above: 
for even if there were no authorized regular way in which the 
intelligence and experience of the teachiog corps was consulted 
and utilized, admioistrative officers accomplished that end in 
informal ways. We may hope this extension of democratic 
methods has not only endured but has expanded. Nevertheless, 
the issue of authoritarian versus democratic methods in admin- 
istration remains with us and demands serious recognition. 

It is my impression that even up to the present democratic 
methods of dealing with pupils have made more progress than 
have similar methods of dealing with members of the teaching 
staff of the classroom. At all events, there has been an organized 
and vital movement m the first matter while that in the second 
is still iu its early stage. All schools that pride themselves upon 
being up-to-date utilize methods of instruction that draw upon 
and utilize the hfe-experience of students and strive to individ- 
ualize treatment of pupils. Whatever reasons hold for adopting 
this course wdth respect to the young certainly more strongly 
hold for teachers, since the latter are more mature and have 
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more experience. Hence the question is in place: What are the 
ways by which can be secured more organic participation of 
teachers in the formation of the educational policies of the 
school? 

Since, as I have already said, it is the problem I wish to 
present rather than to lay down the express ways in which it is 
to be solved, I might stop at this point. But there are certain 
corollaries which clarify the meaning of the issue. Absence of 
participation tends to produce lack of interest and concern on 
the part of those shut out. The result is a corresponding lack of 
efiFective responsibility. Automatically and unconsciously, if not 
consciously, the feeling develops, “This is none of our afEair; it 
is the business of those at the top; let that particular set of 
Georges do what needs to be done.” The countries in which 
autocratic government prevails are just those in which there is 
least public spirit and the greatest indifference to matters of 
general as distinct from personal concern. Can we expect a 
different kind of psychology to actuate teachers? Where there is 
little power, there is correspondingly little sense of positive 
responsibility. It is enough to do what one is told to do suffi- 
ciently well to escape flagrant unfavorable notice. About larger 
matters, a spirit of passivity is engendered. In some cases, in- 
difference passes into evasion of duties when not directly under 
the eye of a supervisor; in other cases, a carping, rebellious 
spirit is engendered. A sort of game is instituted between 
teacher and supervisor like that which went on in the old-fash- 
ioned schools between teacher and pupil. Other teachers pass 
on, perhaps unconsciously, what they feel to be arbitrary treat- 
ment received by them to their pupils. 

The argument that teachers are not prepared to assume the 
responsibility of participation deserves attention, with its ac- 
companying belief that natural selection has operated to put 
those best prepared to carry the load in the positions of author- 
ity. Whatever the truth in this contention, it still is also true that 
incapacity to assume the responsibilities involved in having a 
voice in shaping policies is bred and increased by conditions in 
which that responsibility is denied. I suppose there has never 
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been an autocrat, big or little, who did not justify his conduct 
on die ground of the unfitness of his subjects to take part in 
government. I would not compare administrators to pohtical 
autocrats. On the whole, what exists in the schools is more a 
matter of habit and custom than it is of any dehberate autoc- 
racy. But, as was said earlier, habitual exclusion has the effect 
of reducing a sense of responsibilily for what is done and its 
consequences. What the argument for democracy implies is that 
the best way to produce initiative and constructive power is to 
exercise it. Power, as well as interest, comes by use and practice. 
Moreover, the argument from incapacity proves too much. If 
it is so great as to be a permanent bar, then teachers cannot 
be expected to have the intelligence and skill that are necessary 
to execute the directions given them. The delicate and difficult 
task of developing character and good judgment in the young 
needs every stimulus and inspiration possible. It is impossible 
that the work should not be better done when teachers have 
that understanding of what they are doing that comes from 
having shared in forming its guiding ideas. 

Classroom teachers are those who are in continuous direct 
contact with those taught. The position of administrators is at 
best indirect by comparison. If there is any work in the- world 
that requires the conservation of what is good in experience so 
that it may become an integral part of further experience, it is 
that of teaching. I often wonder how much waste there is in the 
traditional system. There is some loss even at the best of the 
potential capital acquired by successful teachers. It does not get 
freely transmitted to other teachers who might profit by it. Is 
not the waste very considerably increased when teachers are 
not called upon to communicate their successful methods and 
results in a form in which it could have organic effect upon 
general school policies? Add to this waste Aat results when 
teachers are called upon to give effect in the classroom to 
courses of study they do not understand the reasons for, and 
the total loss mounts up so that it is a fair estimate that the 
absence of democratic methods is the greatest single cause of 
educational waste. 
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The present subject is one of peculiar importance at the 
present time. The fundamental beliefs and practices of democ- 
racy are now challenged as they never have been before. In 
some nations they are more than challenged. They are ruthlessly 
and systematically destroyed. Everywhere there are waves of 
criticism and doubt as to whether democracy can meet press- 
ing problems of order and security. The causes for the destruc- 
tion of political democracy in countries where it was nominally 
established are complex. But of one thing I think we may be 
sure. Wherever it has fallen it was too exclusively political in 
nature. It had not become part of the bone and blood of the 
people in daily conduct of its life. Democratic forms were 
limited to Parliament, elections and combats between parties. 
What is happening proves conclusively, I think, that unless 
democratic habits of thought and action are part of the fiber of 
a people, political democracy is insecure. It cannot stand in 
isolation. It must be buttressed by the presence of democratic 
methods in aU social relationships. The relations that exist in 
educational institutions are second only in importance in this 
respect to those which exist in industry and business, perhaps 
not even to them. 

I recur then to the idea that the particular question dis- 
cussed is one phase of a wide and deep problem. I can think of 
nothing so important in this country at present as a rethinking 
of the whole problem of democracy and its implications. 
Neither the rethinking nor the action it should produce can be 
brought into being in a day or year. The democratic idea itself 
demands that the thinking and activity proceed cooperatively. 
My utmost hope will be fulfilled if anything I have said plays 
any part, however small, in promoting cooperative inquiry and 
experimentation in this field of democratic administration of 
our schools. 


II 

The general question of educational administration makes 
appropriate a consideration of the problems of public school 
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and is fortunate if he can escape the tendency towards a divided 
personality. At least, there are some administrators who are 
“diplomatic” and even subservient in one relation and arbitrary 
and authoritative in the other. 

In the third place, the administrator by the nature of his 
calling has a large amount of detail and routine to which he 
must attend. There is always the danger that he will become 
so immersed in this phase of his work that the other two phases 
of his activity are submerged. Especially in large systems is the 
danger acute. Large systems work almost automatically toward 
isolation of the administrator. Business and other details are so 
pressing that connection with the intellectual and moral prob- 
lems of education is had only at arms’ length. Impersonal 
matters take the place of personal relations, and are always 
mechanical. The tendency in this direction is increased because 
the powerful influence of business standards and methods in the 
community affects the members of an educational system, and 
then teachers are regarded after the model of employees in a 
factory. 

The reason I have mentioned these rather obvious things 
is because they indicate, to my mind, that an administrator can 
deal effectively with these various problems only as he is able 
to unify them all in some comprehensive idea and plan. If he 
parcels them out and tries to deal with them separately he is 
lost. Especially is it important that his conception of the directly 
educational phase of his work be unified with his conception 
of the social relations of administration, both inside and outside 
the school. 

The different aspects of the administrator’s work tend in fact 
to cut across each other in such ways as to nullify their proper 
effect. The only way for the administrator to avoid this disper- 
sion is to have a definite idea of the place and function of the 
school in the ongoing processes of society, local and national. 
Only from a definite point of view, firmly and courageously 
adhered to in practice, can the needed integration be attained. 

The first step in this integration is a clear and intelligent 
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decision upon a basic issue. Is it the social function of the school 
to perpetuate existing conditions or to take part in their trans- 
formation? One decision will make the administrator a time- 
server. He will make it his business to conform to the pressures 
exercised by school boards, by politicians aUied with heavy 
taxpayers, and by parents. If he decides for the other alterna- 
tive, many of his tasks will be harder, but in that way alone 
can he serve the cause of education. For this cause is one of 
development, focussing indeed in the growth of students, but to 
be conceived even in this coimection as a part of the larger 
development of society. 

In the second place, in the degree to which the adminis- 
trator achieves the integration of the educational phase of his 
work with the human and social relations into which he neces- 
sarily enters, he will treat the school itself as a cooperative com- 
munity. His leadership will be that of intellectual stimulation 
and direction, through give-and-take with others, not that of an 
aloof official imposing, authoritatively, educational ends and 
methods. He will be on the lookout for ways to give others intel- 
lectual and moral responsibilities, not just for ways of setting 
their tasks for them. 

In the third place, the administrator will conceive adult 
education to be a necessary part of his job, not in the sense of 
providing adult classes and lectures— helpful as these may be— 
but in the sense that only as the public is brought to understand 
the needs and possibilities of the creative education of the 
young, can such education be vitally efiFective. He will realize 
that public education is essentially education of the public: 
directly, through teachers and students in the school; indirectly, 
through communicating to others his own ideals and standards, 
ins piring others with the enthusiasm of himself and his stajff for 
the function of intelligence and character in the transformation 
of society. 



5 

THE TEACHER AND HIS WORLD 

I 

Shotjid teachers be ahead of or behind their times? Perhaps 
someone with a logical turn of mind will object to the question. 
He will point out tibat there is another alternative— teachers 
might keep even with their times, neither ahead nor behind. 
One might ask whether this middle course is not the wisest 
course for teachers to steer. The idea seems plausible. But it 
suffers from a fatal defect. As I pointed out elsewhere, our 
time is not consistent with itself. It is a medley of opposed tend- 
encies. It is enough to point out two or three familiar matters. 
One hears on every hand of the economy of scarcity and the 
economy of abundance. We are living in times in which both are 
present and they are fighting each other. Unless there were 
abundance, the banks would not be congested with money; 
factories would not be idle; cotton would not be plowed under; 
cattle would not be destroyed. But unless there were scarcity, 
millions would not be idle; twenty millions or more would not 
be living on charity, public and private; schools would not be 
closed, the size of classes increased, valuable social services 
eliminated. We are also living in times when private and public 
aims and policies are at strife with each other. What I mean 
by “private” may be indicated by reference to Mr. Hoover’s 
rugged individualism. What I mean by “public” may be indi- 
cated by the fact that Mr. Hoover himself, while President, 
organized the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and other 
agencies of public action in an effort to stem the tide of depres- 
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sion. He and those who agreed with him in his emphasis upon 
private initiative and management in business assumed that it is 
the busiuess of Government to help restore national prosperity. 
These contradictions in an individual are typical of the state of 
the times. Let me give one more illustration that comes close 
to the occupation of teachers. Our country is committed to the 
policy of public education. In pursuit of this policy we have 
increased five or six fold the number of students in high schools 
and colleges during hardly more than a generation. On the other 
hand, the young people whom we have trained in these institu- 
tions now find themselves to a very large degree without the 
opportunity to use their training. They cannot find jobs. Does 
this state of affairs look like consistency or evenness in the times 
in which teachers live? 

The sum of the matter is that the times are out of joint, 
and that teachers cannot escape, even if they would, some 
responsibility for a share ia puttmg them right. They may re- 
gard it, like Hamlet, as a cursed spite, or as an opportunity. 
But they cannot avoid the responsibility. Drifting is merely a 
cowardly mode of choice. I am not trying here to tell teachers 
with which of the antagonistic tendencies of our own time 
they should ahgn themselves— although I have my own convic- 
tions on that subject. I am trying only to point out that the 
conflict is here, and that as matter of fact they are strengthen- 
ing one set of forces or the other. The question is whether they 
are doing so blindly, evasively, or intelligently and courageously. 
If a teacher is conservative and wishes to throw in his lot 
with forces that seem to me reactionary and that will in the 
end, from my point of view, increase present chaos, at all events 
let bim do it intelligently, after a study of the situation and a 
conscious choice made on the basis of intelligent study. The 
same thing holds for the liberal and radical. 

It is desirable, if I understand the situation, to promote 
among teachers, and among parents and otheys who are respon- 
sible for the conduct of education, just this intelligent under- 
standing of the social forces and movements of our own times. 
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and the role that educational institutions have to play. This 
cannot be accomplished save as teachers are aware of a social 
goal. I suppose some teachers are impatient at the amount of 
space given to general discussion. Teachers are unfortunately 
somewhat given to wanting to be told what to do, something 
specific. But is it not true that imderstanding of forces at work, 
of their direction and the goal to which they point, is the first 
prerequisite of intelligent decision and action? What will it 
profit a man to do this, that, and the other specific thing, if he 
has no clear idea of why he is doing them, no clear idea of the 
way they bear upon actual conditions and of the end to be 
reached? The most specific thing that educators can first do 
is something general. The first need is to become aware of the 
kind of world in which we live; to survey its forces; to see the 
opposition in forces that are contending for mastery; to make 
up one’s mind which of these forces come from a past that the 
world in its potential powers has outlived and which are indic- 
ative of a better and happier future. The teacher who has made 
up his mind on these points will have little difficulty in dis- 
covering for himself what specific things are needed in order to 
put into execution the decisions that he has arrived at. Justice 
Holmes once said that theory was the most practical thing in 
the world. This statement is preeminently true of social theory 
of which educational theory is a part. 

11 

At first view it may seem absmrd to say that teachers are not 
adequately organized. In large places, especially, many teachers 
probably feel that, if anything, they are over-organized. There 
are associations by grades, associations by subjects, and general 
organizations, city, state, and national. If there is inadequacy, 
it is not ia number and variety. But organizations exist for a pur- 
pose, not as ends in themselves. If adequate organization is lack- 
ing, it is on the side of aims and functioning for these aims. 

Some existing associations serve to bring teachers together, 
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to get them acquainted with one another, and to cultivate a pro- 
fessional spirit. Indeed, all associations serve this end to some 
extent. The purpose is good and no one will say it nay. Other 
associations exist for stimulation and direction of their mem- 
bers in the subject-matter of the studies they teach and to im- 
prove by exchange of ideas their methods of instruction. No 
one questions this value in so far as such organizations accom- 
plish it, and are reasonably free from perfunctory and conven- 
tional oratory and from exploitation by those seeking publicity 
and prominence. At critical times, teachers’ organizations have 
operated successfully to bring pressure on law-making bodies 
for protection of salaries and tenure of position. The campaign 
for equal pay for equal work on the part of women teachers in 
some states is a notable instance. In a few cases, teachers’ 
organizations have exposed unequal, scandalous methods of tax 
assessment and collection, and ^eir work has efiEected reforms 
by which the public school system has received increased 
revenue. 

Yet organizations for these purposes do not cover the entire 
ground. I should be the last to question the value of associations 
for professional improvement, for raising the economic status of 
teachers with respect to wages and security of tenure, and for 
protection from politicians who would use the schools to pro- 
cure jobs for their friends. But such ends as these do not exhaust 
the function of organization by teachers. They hardly touch 
the place of the teacher in relation to society. Organizations of 
teachers to secure their own immediate economic ends have 
proved indispensable. But their campaigns when carried on in 
isolation from other groups of workers, whether civil-service 
employees or workers in shops, factories, and offices, have a 
tendency to produce a reaction that is unfavorable to the cause 
of education. Anyone who has read the letters published in 
newspapers during the late depression regarding the eflForts 
of organized teachers to prevent salary cuts knows how true 
this is. Of course there were some who defended the teachers’ 
claims. There were more who attacked the teachers for seeking 
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special favors at the expense of other workers and of the tax- 
payer. 

I do not mention diis fact for the purpose of endorsing these 
attacks. I call attention to it because it indicates the isolation 
of teachers as a body. Speaking generally, that is for the coun- 
try as a whole, teachers are hot adequately organized for pro- 
tection of their economic status. This statement is particularly 
true of rural districts and small towns. But where teachers or- 
ganize for economic protection, they suffer from the imputation 
of selfishness as long as they stand aloof from other organiza- 
tions of workers— and this quite apart from the efficacy of their 
efforts as isolated organizations. 

I refer to the economic phase of teachers’ organization not 
as a thing by itself but as an illustration of the general point of 
the relation of teachers to society and to social organization. 
Upon the whole, teachers have preferred to regard tiiemselves 
as a special class. They have made, in effect if not purposely, a 
division between themselves as intellectual laborers and others 
who labor with their hands. At times, indeed, one hears 
deliberate defense of this position. I propose to discuss what is 
involved in this position, not only with respect to other workers, 
but in relation to the social function of the teaching profession 
and to the conditions under which teachers can genuinely 
perform their educative function. 

First, the isolation of teachers, created and perpetuated by 
setting up a division between intellectual workers and other 
workers, has reflected itself in the administrative and instruc- 
tional set-up of the schools. It has been a strong force in main- 
taining academic and literary overemphasis. Teachers usually 
come from that part of the community which is more favored 
economically; there is danger of aloofness in this very fact. The 
mass of the pupils in the pubHc-school system comes from the 
less favored class. One cause for the persistence of a system of 
education that was originated to serve a small class is found in 
the fact that educators as a body have not been in close contact 
with the needs of the greater part of the population. Vocational 
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and industrial education has had a great growth. But even 
here, the tendency has been to separate vocational or industrial 
from “cultural” education, when the obvious need is to organize 
a system which serves both ends by means of the same curricu- 
lum and methods. The fact that the great depression has lopped 
off the studies and courses that are connected most closely 
with tibe needs of the young in contemporary life, and has 
created a reaction toward the old type of education with the 
three R’s as its staple goods, has roots in the isolation of the 
teaching profession. 

Teachers can learn something about the defects and re- 
quirements of existiag types of organization by the study of 
economic and sociological literature and by reading such news- 
papers and periodicals as state the facts honesdy. But the 
understanding thus gained is cold and at arms’ length com- 
pared with the understanding and sympathy that would spring 
from direct and vital contact with the trouljles and aspirations 
of the mass of the population, the productive workers. The 
economic literacy of teachers and administrators would be 
immensely furthered by an alliance with the great masses of 
workers. 

Secondly, an open alliance of teachers with workers would 
greatly strengthen the educational as well as the economic 
position of the teaching body. It is a historic fact that the move- 
ment for free public education had one of its most influential 
sources in the demands of the workers of the country who were 
engaged in pursuits regarded as non-intellectual. When a school 
system has been in difficulties, it has always drawn its strongest 
support from this source. The reason is obvious. The well-to- 
do class can afford to pay for private schooling; some of its 
influential members are interested in public schools only when 
their tax bills come in. The mass of the workers must depend 
upon the public schools or nothing. The latter fact is sufficiently 
in evidence in the present crisis in the organized drives of 
heavy tax-payers for cutting off educational services, reducing 
salaries, increasing the size of classes, and so on. Considering 
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the disposition of so many teachers to keep themselves aloof 
from the struggle of manual labor to hold its own, the loyalty 
of the latter to the schools is touching, if not surprising. 

Ill 

I am not especially fond of the phrase academic freedom 
as far as the adjective academic is concerned. It suggests some- 
thing that is rather remote and technical. Indeed, it is common 
to use the word as a term of disparagement. But the reality 
for which the phrase stands has an importance far beyond any 
particular expression used to convey it. Freedom of edtication 
is the thing at issue— I was about to say at stake. And since 
education is not a function that goes on in the void, but is 
carried on by human beings, the freedom of education means, 
in the concrete, the freedom of students and teachers: the 
freedom of the school as an agent of education. 

The inclusion of students in the idea of freedom of educa- 
tion is even more important than the inclusion of teachers; at 
least it would be if it were possible to separate the two. Free- 
dom of teachers is a necessary condition of freedom for students 
to learn. 

I referred elsewhere to “free schools” as the aim to which 
the American people are historically committed with a devotion 
that probably exceeds that given to any other aim in our com- 
mon life. The full significance of free schools is, however, far 
from realization in the public mind and in the workings of our 
educational system. Freedom from pa3unent of fees, support by 
public taxation, is a necessary condition for schools that are to 
be free of access to all. This aspect of free schools has been 
extended to free textbooks, free libraries, and, in some public 
schools, to free dental and medical service and free lunches for 
those who cannot pay. But in final resort, these manifestations 
of freedom are tributary to freedom of education as the social 
enterprise in which education forms character and intelligence. 
There are plenty of restrictions put upon moral and intellectual 
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freedom of education within the school system itself. It is boimd, 
often hidebound, by hampering traditions that originated under 
conditions alien to the present. These traditions affect subject- 
matter, methods of instruction, discipline, the organization and 
administration of the schools. These limitations of free educa- 
tion, serious and weighty enough in all conscience, have been 
the objects of attack by educational reformers at all times. But 
there is another limitation added to these onerous ones that is 
especially dangerous at the present time. It is the attempt to 
close the minds, mouths, and ears of students and teachers alike 
to all that is not consonant with the practices and beliefs of 
the privileged class that represents the economic and political 
status quo. 

The question of teachers’ oaths is so familiar that I refer to 
it only by way of illustration. Since our Constitution provides 
for its own change, though by awkward and cumbrous methods, 
and since it expressly reserves to the people (as well as to state 
governments) all nghts not conferred upon the Federal Gk)vem- 
ment, and since this reservation of rights to the people includes 
the right of revolution when conditions become intolerable— as 
both Jefferson and Lincoln have pointed out— a teacher need 
have no conscientious scruples in taking an oath of loyalty to 
the Constitution. But the selection of teachers as the class of 
persons who must take the oath is socially serious because it is 
one phase of the general movement calculated to prevent free- 
dom of education in all matters that relate to economic and 
political conditions and policies. 

I have more than once pointed out that liberty is a social 
matter and not just a claim of the private individual. I have 
argued that freedom is a matter of the distribution of effective 
power; that, finally, the struggle for liberty is important because 
of its consequences in effecting more just, equable, and human 
relations of men, women, and children to one another. In no 
phase of social endeavor is the realization of the social content 
of freedom more important than in the struggle for academic 
freedom. Everyone who has read the pleas made in the early 
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struggle for universal and free schools in this country knows 
the emphasis that was put upon education as a necessary con- 
dition for creation of the kind of citizenship indispensable to 
the success of democracy. Today freedom of teacliing and learn- 
ing on the part of instructors and students is imperatively neces- 
sary for that kind of intelligent citizenship that is genuinely 
free to take part in the social reconstructions without which 
democracy will die. The question is now whether democracy is 
a possible form of society when affairs are as complex and eco- 
nomic power is as concentrated as today. Since freedom of 
mind and freedom of expression are the root of all freedom, to 
deny freedom in education is a crime against democracy. Be- 
cause academic freedom is so essentially a social issue, since it 
is intimately bound up with what the fotuxe citizenship of the 
country is going to do in shaping our political and economic 
destiny, it is not surprising that those who either give only lip- 
service or who openly strive to restrict it, should also strive to 
present it to the public as a matter that concerns teachers only 
as individuals, and to represent those active in supporting its 
cause as more or less unbalanced individuals who want more 
liberty to assert their personal views. There is nothing paradox- 
ical in saying that it is just because of the social significance of 
liberty of education that it is presented as something that affects 
only individual teachers. 

It cannot be denied that there is a large number of young 
people who find themselves deprived of opportunity, who find 
their legitimate desires and aspirations so blocked that they 
become converts to the idea that social change cannot be 
effected by democratic methods, but only by violent force. The 
idea sedulously cultivated in certain circles that this attitude 
is the result of teachers’ imposition to subversive ideas imder 
the camouflage of academic freedom is laughable to all those 
who know the facts about our schools. This attitude is the prod- 
uct of the restrictive and oppressive effect of the present indus- 
trial system, aided by a school system which discounts the value 
of social intelligence. The feeling that social change of any basic 
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character can be brought about only by violent force is the 
product of lack of faith in intelligence as a method, and this loss 
of faith is in large measure the product of a schooling that, 
because of its comparatively unfree condition, has not enabled 
youth to face intelligently the realities of our social life, political 
and economic. 

There are ultimately but three forces that control society- 
habit, coercive and violent force, and action directed by intelli- 
gence. In fairly normal times, habit and custom are by far the 
strongest force. A social crisis means that this force has in large 
measure ceased to operate. The other forces, therefore, come 
more conspicuously into play. Reactionaries who strive to pre- 
vent any change of the old order are possessed of the power 
that enables them to use brute force in its less overt forms: by 
coercion, by intimidation, and by various forms of indirect pres- 
sure. From lack of imderstanding of social affairs, a lack of 
understanding owing to faulty education, as well as to deliberate 
refusal to learn, reactionaries rmintelligently resist change. 
Those who have suffered from the old order then react by 
appeal to direct use of force as the only means at their com- 
mand. Because of the intellectual suppressions experienced in 
the course of their own education they have little knowledge of 
means of effecting social changes by any method other than 
force. 

In short, the social significance of academic freedom lies in 
the fact that without freedom of inquiry and freedom on the 
part of teachers and students to explore the forces at work in 
society and the means by which tiiey may be directed, the 
habits of intelligent action that are necessary to the orderly 
development of society cannot be created. Training for good 
citizenship is one thing when conditions are simple and fairly 
stable. It is quite another thing when conditions are confused, 
complicated, and unsettled, when class divisions and struggles 
are imnament. Every force that operates to limit the freedom 
of education is a premium put upon ultimate recourse to vio- 
lence to effect needed change. Every force that tends to liberate 
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educational processes is a premium placed upon intelligent and 
orderly methods of directing to a more just, equitable, and 
humane end the social changes that are going on anyway. 

IV 

Indoctrination involves a basic issue which, it seems to me, 
has not been made wholly clear. Upon this point I wish to say 
a few words concerning the function of the public press. The 
point at issue is that of method. Let it be admitted that the 
school must have some social orientation. Let it be admitted 
that this necessity “is implicit in the nature of education. . . . 
in the personality of the teacher, in the life of the school, in the 
relation of pupils to pupils and pupils to teachers, in the ad- 
ministrative organization and arrangements, in the very archi- 
tecture of the school building”— as well as in the subject-matter 
taught. And when I say “admitted,” I do not mean admitted 
for the sake of argument, but admitted as the fact of the situa- 
tion, and a fact that cannot be escaped. 

Let it be admitted also, and for the same reason, that broadly 
speaking the teaching profession is now faced with choice be- 
tween two social orientations. Of these two orientations, one 
looks to the past, the other to the future. And this is but a part 
of the story. That which looks to the past, looks also by the 
necessities of the situation to the interests of a small class having 
a highly privileged position maintained at the expense of the 
masses. That which looks to the future is in line with the scien- 
tific, technological, and industrial forces of the present, and, 
what is more, it is in the interest of the freedom, security, and 
cultural development of the masses. Everything that is said 
about the reality of the contest between these opposed interests 
and groups, I believe to be also true. In one way or another, 
teachers as a body and individually do and must make a choice 
between these opposed social orientations and all they prac- 
tically imply. 

But the more these things are admitted, the more urgent 
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becomes the question of method. And method is much more 
than a matter of method in classroom instruction. It includes 
all the items already mentioned: architecture and equipment 
of buildings; the composition and control of and by school 
boards; the relations of administrators to classroom teachers; 
the prevailing modes of “discipline” and drill and use of mem- 
ory, of texts and subject-matter. The tendency of these things 
by and large is toward rmdemocratic social consequences, and 
the almost automatic maintenance of the privileges of a small 
class. 

When we face the problem of method in relation to a new 
social orientation, the place of intelligence looms as the central 
issue. I cannot agree with those who think that making intelli- 
gence central in education signifies a neutral, aloof, and “purely 
intellectual,” not to say mechanical, attitude toward social con- 
flict. How do those of us who believe that the advance of science 
and technology is creating a new pattern of social life, and is 
producing a new type of social conflict between the privileged 
and underprivileged, come to that belief? Did we arrive at it 
by a process of inculcation or by what we regard as an intelli- 
gent study of historical and existing forces and conditions? If 
die latter, and if the method of intelligence has worked in our 
own case, how can we assume that the method will not work 
with our students, and that it will not with them generate 
ardor and practical energy? The realization that the school has 
and must have some social orientation raises but does not settle 
the question of the method by which a new social orientation 
shall be brought about. Till the latter issue is faced, the whole 
subject of indoctrination remains ambiguous. 

I said that this question is coimected with the educational 
force of the press. It is not surprising in an economic order based 
on business enterprise for profit that the press should itself be 
a business enterprise conducted for profit, and hence carry on a 
vast and steady indoctrination in behalf of the order of which 
the press is a part. There is rather more cause for surprise that 
under these circumstances, there is as much intelligent report- 
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ing of actual conditions as exists. The subject of the relation of 
the press to genuine public education, which is the education 
of the public, and of what professional educators can do about 
it, is too vast for discussion in a page. I content myself with two 
somewhat incidental yet impoitant remarks. The first is that 
teachers, out of professional self-respect, must not take mis- 
representations and efforts at intimidation lying-down. It is a 
healtiby sign that such attacks on education have in the past 
called out vigoroxis and courageous counter-attacks. Their con- 
nection with the method of intelligence is evident. If teachers 
do not stand fighting in the front rank for freedom of intelli- 
gence, the cause of the latter is well-nigh hopeless, and we are 
in for that period of intimidation, oppression, and suppression 
that goes, and goes rightly, by the name of Fascism. 

My other remark is to the effect that one great business of 
the schools at present is to develop immimity aganst the prop- 
aganda influence of press and radio. Julian Huxley m his book 
on Scientific Research and Social Needs (a book which every 
teacher should read) says that, “one aim of education should 
be to teach people to discoimt the unconscious prejudices that 
their social environments impress upon them.” The press and 
the radio are two of the most powerful means of inculcating 
mass prejudice. War propaganda and the situation in Hitlerized 
Germany have proved that xmless the schools create a popular 
intelligence that is critically discriminating, there is no limit to 
the prejudices and inflamed emotion that will result. An intelli- 
gent understanding of social forces given by schools is our chief 
protection. Intelligent xmderstanding of conditions and forces 
caimot fail, in my judgment, to support a new general social 
orientation. There are difficulties enough in the way of the 
schools obtaimng the power to promote this understanding. 
Concentration on this task is directly in line with the professed 
function of public education, and it alone wiU give the educa- 
tors concerned with a new social orientation a herculean task 
to perform. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGE 

Nothing is mobe stmking in becent discussions of ubebae 
education than the widespread and seemingly spontaneous use 
of liberating as a synonym for liberal. For it marks a break with 
the traditional idea that a certain group of studies is liberal 
because of something inhering in them— belonging to them by 
virtue of an indwelling essence or nature— as opium was once 
said to put persons to sleep because of its dormitive nature. 
This latter view of the liberal arts has the merit, for some writers 
and educators, of rendering it unnecessary to inquire closely 
into what the subjects actually accomplish for those who study 
them. If a particular group of studies is “liberal” in and of itself, 
such an inquiry is irrelevant. Failure to exercise a liberating 
educative effect in given cases is not the fault of the studies but 
of external conditions, such, perhaps, as the inherent incapacity 
of some students to rise to a truly “intellectual” level. To define 
liberal as that which liberates is to bring the problem of liberal 
education and of the liberal arts college within the domain of 
an inquiry in which the issue is settled by search for what is 
actuaUy accomplished. The test and justification of claims put 
fortihi is found in observable consequences, not in an <1 pHori 
dogma. 

The concrete significance of the foregoing generalities in 
locating the present problem of the liberal arts college is found 
m outstanding historic considerations. The theory that certain 
subjects are liberal because of something forever fixed in their 
own nature was formulated prior to the rise of scientific method. 
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It was consonant with the philosophical theory which was once 
held about every form of knowledge. For according to that doc- 
trine if anything is knowable it is because of its inherent nature, 
form or essence, so that knowledge consists of an intuitive grasp 
by pure “intellect” of this nature. This doctrine is completely 
repudiated in the practices which constitute the scientific revo- 
lution. 

In the second place, the traditional doctrine was embodied 
in educational institutions in a period that was pre-technological 
as well as pre-scientific. The liberal arts were sharply contrasted 
with the useful arts. This contrast had its basis in social and 
cultural conditions. The useful or industrial arts were acquired 
by means of sheer apprenticeship in fixed routines in which in- 
sight into principles played a negligible part. The industrial 
revolution which marks the last few centuries is the result of the 
scientific revolution. Only the most backward “useful” arts are 
now matters of empirical routine. They are now technological, 
a fact which signifies that they are founded in scientific under- 
standing of underlying principles. 

In the third place, and most important of all, social organiza- 
tion has also undergone a revolution. The distinction between 
“liberal” and “useful” arts is a product of the time when those 
engaged in industrial production were mechanics and artisans 
who occupied a servile social status. The meanmg attached to 
the traditional doctrine of liberal arts cannot be understood 
except in connection with the social fact of division between 
free men and slaves and serfs, and the fact that only the former 
received an “intellectual” education, which under the given 
conditions necessarily meant literary and linguistic training. At 
the time in which a scientific revolution was radically changing 
the nature and method of knowledge, understanding and learn- 
ing, and in which the industrial revolution was breaking down 
once for all the wall between the hand and the head, the political 
revolution of the rise of democracy was giving a socially free 
status to those who had been serfs. It thereby destroyed the 
very foundation of the traditional separation between the arts 
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suitable for a “gentleman” and the arts suited to those engaged 
in production of useful services and commodities: that is to 
say, the separation between “liberal” and “useful” arts. 

It is not possible to grasp and state the present dilemma of 
the liberal arts college, and of the function it should xmdertake 
in our society, except as they are placed and seen in this con- 
text of irreversible historic movements. Nothing can be sillier 
than attributing the problems of the contemporary liberal col- 
lege in this country to the activities of a number of misguided 
educationalists, instead of to the impact of social forces which 
have continually gained in force. If there is anything equally 
silly, it is the assertion (by those who would resolve these prob- 
lems by a return to an outworn identification of “liberal” with 
the linguistic, the hterary and metaphysical) that their oppo- 
nents are complacently satisfied with the present situation. For, 
in fact, the latter anticipated the former by many years in 
pointing out the confusions, conflicts,- and imcertainties that 
mark present collegiate education. 

When the situation is viewed in historic perspective (a kind 
of view quite foreign to the victims and adherents of an exclu- 
sively literary and metaphysical training) it is seen that scien- 
tific studies made their way into the college, against the resist- 
ance of entrenched orthodoxy, because of their growing impor- 
tance in the conduct of social affairs, not because of intrinsic 
love of scientific knowledge— much less because of widespread 
devotion to scientific method. When Latin lost its monopoly as 
the universal language of communication among the learned, 
living languages were added to the curriculum. Not only were 
the degrees of S.B. and Ph.B. added to the old A.B. (or else 
the latter extended to cover the new studies ), but the curriculum 
became congested and its aim wavering and imsure. 

The new modes of social pressure did not stop at this point. 
A large number of new callings and occupations came into 
existence. They competed vigorously with the three traditional 
'Teamed” professions, and the effect of this competition found 
its way into the colleges. At the same time, two of the learned 
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professions, medicine and law, were undergoing great changes. 
New discoveries in chemistry and physiology so changed medi- 
cine as to render it virtually impossible to crowd preparation 
into the time previously allotted. Studies which in effect, if not 
in name, were pre-medical found their way into the college. 
The great changes that were going on in industry and commerce 
togeffier with tiieir social effects affected the practice of law. 
The consequences for college education were less overt than in 
the case of medicine, but they are genuinely present. 

The net result of the alterations produced by the social 
changes here briefly noted has been to render the name “liberal 
arts college” reminiscent rather than descriptive when it is 
applied to many of our collegiate institutions. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is hardly surprising that representatives of the 
older literary and metaphysical point of view who have been 
on the defensive have now tahen the offensive. Consistently 
with their view that certain subjects are inherently liberal, they 
are proclaiming that other subjects, notably those that are scien- 
tific and technological, are inherently illiberal, materialistic, 
and utflitarianly servile, imless they are kept in strict subjection. 
Social revolutions rarely if ever go completely backward in 
spite of reactions that occur. I do not believe that there is great 
likelihood that the American rmdergraduate college will, in any 
large number of cases, return to the literary and metaphysical 
course of study of the traditional Hberal arts institutions. I seem 
to notice that those who are verbally active in this direction are 
not discouraging receipt of funds to add still more new scientific 
and semi-vocational courses to an aheady swollen curriculum. 

The danger, to my mind, lies elsewhere. It is possible to 
freeze existing illiberal tendencies and to intensify existing 
undesirable sphts and divisions. At a time when technical edu- 
cation is encroaching in many cases upon intelligent acquaint- 
ance with and use of the great humanistic products of the past, 
we find that reading and study of “classics” are being isolated 
and placed in sharp opposition to everything else. The problem 
of securing to the liberal arts college its due function in demo- 
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erotic society is that of seeing to it that the technical subjects 
which are now socially necessary acquire a humane direction. 
There is nothing in them which is “inherently” exclusive; but 
they cannot be liberating if they are cut ofiE from their humane 
sources and inspiration. On the other hand, books which are 
cut ofiF from vital relations with the needs and issues of con- 
temporary life themselves become ultra-technical. 

The outstanding need is interfusion of knowledge of man 
and nature, of vocational preparation with a deep sense of the 
social foundations and social consequences of industry and 
industrial callings in contemporary society. On the face of this 
need we have urged upon us a policy of their systematic sepa- 
ration. I lately received from a man distinguished in public life, 
not a professional educator, a letter in which he writes: “Mil- 
lions of our soldiers are coming back reactionaries of a kind 
through their lack of cultural education to appraise their sur- 
roundings and the events that are taking place.” I would add 
that there are at home many other millions who are confused 
and bewildered, at the mercy of drift and of designing ‘leaders,” 
because of their lack of an education that enables them to 
appraise their sxrrroimdings and the course of events. The pres- 
ent function of the liberal arts college, in my belief, is to use 
the resources put at our disposal alike by humane literature, by 
science, by subjects that have a vocational bearing, so as to 
secure ability to appraise the needs and issues of the world in 
which we live. Such an education would be liberating not in 
spite of the fact that it departs widely from the seven liberal 
arts of the medieval period, but just because it would do for 
the contemporary world what those arts tried to do for the world 
in which they took form. 



7 

THE NEED FOR ORIENTATION 

For one ■whose uofe has been getven in one form or another 
to education, it is no gratification to say t h ings that may be 
construed as an attack on our educational system. But we are 
living in a time when discriminating criticism is a necessary 
condition both for progress and for cashing in on ihe many 
good things that are already in the schools. And it is not 
teachers that are primarily criticized but the system under 
which they work. I am glad to believe there were never so 
many teachers in this country as there are now who are trained 
for ^eir work and who are eager to improve themselves pro- 
fessionally. But the setup of the system distracts and confuses 
their minds as well as their work. It is to these things I shall 
refer. 

The system is a system only by courtesy. In fact, it is more 
like a patchwork, and a patchwork whose pieces do not form 
a pattern. It is a patchwork of the old and the new; of unre- 
constructed survivals from the past and of things introduced 
because of new conditions. This statement applies equally to 
the tilings taught, the ways they are taught, the social control 
of the educational system, and its administration. In conse- 
quence, the new studies that have been introduced have split 
up the curriculum into unrelated parts and created congestion. 
Tliere are too many studies and too many courses of study, and 
the result is confusion. 

Return to the strict and narrow curriculum of the past is 
urged by some as a remedy. But there is no use in discussing its 
desirability, because it is impracticable. The forces of the 
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modem world are here, and they are going to continue to act 
upon the schools. The demands of an industrialized and tech- 
nological society cannot be ignored. The old education, even 
in this country, was a continuation or an imitation of an educa- 
tion desigaed for a small and select class. The number in high 
schools and colleges has iiicreased sixfold and more in about 
a generation. This irruption is something unprecedented in the 
history of any nation. Its members proceed from those who do 
not have the background, traditions, or needs of the -class to 
which the old system catered. New studies and courses su-e 
brought in as a response to their needs. But they are brought in 
piecemeal, without a unified aim. And the old studies persist, 
with little modification, side by side with the new ones. Only 
those pupils who have a strong natural bent came out with any 
clear idea either of their own capacities or of the world in 
which they are to live. The schools are a drift raiher than a 
system. 

The methods of discipline and instmction in such schools 
as are adequately supported have been revolutionized in a 
generation or so, and mostly for the better— though the rural 
schools in a large part of the country are still in a condition that 
should be a public scandal. There is much more recognition of 
the make-up of individuals and much more adaptation to indi- 
vidual needs than there used to be. But in our large cities, with 
their inhuman aggregations of students and their overstaffed 
classes, the change has affected the general spirit of the teach- 
ing much more than its actual impact upon students. Methods 
are still largely mechanical— even more so oftentimes than in 
many of the old, small rural schools. The worst thing is that, 
even in the schools where pupils are not treated as intellectual 
robots, their individual traits are stimulated more or less at hap- 
hazard, rather than directed. 

It is certainly not the fault of teachers that so many of the 
recent graduates of the school now find themselves at a tragic 
standstill, without an occupation and without prospect of one. 
It is not the fault of teachers that so many young men and 
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women still in high schools and colleges find themselves in a 
state of painful and bewildering insecurity about the future. 
But it is the fault of the system that so many of these yotmg 
persons have no intellectual legs of their own to stand upon, 
no sense of perspective by which to take their bearings, no in- 
sight into the causes of the economic and social breakdown, 
and no way of orienting tiiemselves. It is bad enough to be with- 
out a job. The evil is increased when these yoimg people find 
themselves with no clue to the situation in which they are to 
live and are at a loss intellectually and morally, as well as voca- 
tionally and industrially. 

I do not mean that the schools should have prepared the 
young to imderstand the problems that baflEle mature and ex- 
perienced persons. But I do mean that education, if it is really 
education, should send them forth with some unified sense of 
the kind of world in which they live, the directions in which it 
is moving, and the part they have to play in it. The schools 
should have given them some sort of intellectual and moral key 
to their contemporary world. But the hodgepodge of studies 
pursued for so-called cultural, vocational, and disciplinary aims 
(that conflict moreover with one another) and by methods that 
in part appeal to individual powers and that in part mechanize 
their minds and activities are poor preparations for facing the 
scene that now confronts the young. In other countries, the 
combination of economic insecurity with lack of insight into 
the forces and movements of society have made the young the 
readiest and most enthusiastic adherents of Fascism. We shall 
be fortunate if the same sort of thing does not take place here. 

What I have said is general in character. But anyone who 
knows much about our schools can make it concrete, considering 
how much of the time and energy of pupils is stiU spent in 
mere accumulation of information and the acquisition of me- 
chanical forms of skill. Moreover the information that is first 
memorized and then poorly remembered is selected upon no 
particular principle; much of it simply on the ground that it was 
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taught in the past. There is little attempt to overhaul the whole 
structure with a view to selection and organization that would 
send out students with a sense of the bearing of what they learn 
upon the present world. 

As for methods, the prime need of every person at present 
is capacity to think; the power to see problems, to relate facts 
to them, to use and enjoy ideas. If a young man or woman 
comes from school with t^ power, all other things may be in 
time added to him. He will find himself inteUectuaUy and 
morally. But, in the mass of things that have to be ‘learned,” 
the ability of individuals to think is submerged. In consequence, 
too large a part of our citizens has left our schools without 
power of critical discrimination, at the mercy of special propa- 
ganda, and drifting from one plan and scheme to another 
according to the loudest clamor of the moment. Many who 
have escaped this tendency have found diat they had to start 
their own education afresh. In this connection, I may say that 
our present system is highly defective in opportunities for 
directed continuation of education. It is no disparagement of 
present efforts in “adult education” to say that the continued 
education of those who have left school should long ago have 
been made a paramount interest of public education. 

There is little genuine relation between the existing social 
control of the school system and its educative work. In fact, 
the connection th^t exists is detrimental to the truly educative 
work of the schools. School boards at present, taking the country 
as a whole, are representative of a special class or group in the 
community, not of community interests. They regard themselves 
after the analogy of private employers of labor and the teach- 
ing staff as their hired men and women. 

This situation is reflected in the administrative organization 
of the schools. On the one hand, there is little real cooperation 
between administrative officers and classroom teachers. The 
former make out courses of study, prepare syllabuses for instruc- 
tion, and lay down methods of instruction. The latter take 
orders, and, in the degree in which they do so, their profes- 
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sional ioitiative is blunted, and their own work rendered rou- 
tine and mechanical. On the other hand, the administrators are 
dependent for their jobs upon undue conformity to the desires 
of the economic class that is dominant in school boards as the 
agents of social control. 

It should now be clear why I am not engaged in wholesale 
indictment of teachers. The defects of the school are reflections 
within the school of the disorder and confusion of our society. 
It mkrors social planlessness and drift. But the mirror is not 
passive. It serves to perpetuate the social and economic condi- 
tions out of which it arises. I do not mean that teachers and 
administrators are impotent in this situation. There is no present 
event more significant than the assertion on the part of coura- 
geous and intelligent educators of the responsibility of the 
schools for a definite share in the evolution of a reconstructed 
social order. This assertion is as necessary for society as for 
educational advance. But it is met by a campaign of newspaper 
vilification, notably on the part of the Hearst press. It is met 
also by repressive legislation. The responsibility of those en- 
gaged in these movements for production of still-greater social 
chaos is enormous. At the time when intelligence in social mat- 
ters, in their widest meaning, political and economic, is impera- 
tive, there are persons striving to reduce even the amoimt of 
social intelligence that now exists. “After me, the deluge,” as 
long as my immediate power remains, is as truly their prin- 
ciple of action as it was that of any Bourbon king. 



8 

AUTHOEITY AND RESISTANCE TO 
SOCIAL CHANGE 

The last foot centoties have displated an ever-increasing 
revolt against authority, first in the forms in which it was mani- 
fested and then against the principle itself. None of its impor- 
tant forms has been immune from assault. The assault was first 
directed against dominant institutions of church and state. But 
the control exercised by church and state in combination had 
entered into aU phases and aspects of Hfe, in belief and conduct 
alike. Hence attack upon ecclesiastic and poHtical institutions 
spread to science and art, to standards and ideals of economic 
and domestic hfe. For the practical movement of assault, like 
every other such movement, had to defend itself on intellectual 
grounds. The best intellectual defense was attack, and so de- 
fense grew into systematic justification, and a social philosophy 
developed that was critical of the veiy idea of any authoritative 
control. 

The theoretical system spawned watchwords, rally-cries, 
slogans for popular consumption. One of the latter, by constant 
iteration, has assumed the status of a comprehensive social and 
pohtical idea. To many persons it seems to be itself the sum- 
mary of a profound social philosophy. According to the for- 
mula, the one great intellectual problem is the demarcation of 
two separate spheres, one of authority and one of freedom; the 
other half of the formula is to maintain this theoretical demar- 
cation as a sharp division in practice. The formula has a corol- 
lary. The inherent tendency of the “sphere” of authority is to 
extend itself unduly, to encroach on die “sphere” of freedom, 
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thus enstating oppression, tyranny and, in the language of to- 
day, regimentation. Hence &e right of way must belong to the 
idea and actuality of individual freedom; authority is its enemy, 
and every manifestation of social authority and control is there- 
fore to be zealously watched and almost always to be vigorously 
opposed. However, since the sphere of liberty has its bound- 
aries, when ‘liberty” begins to degenerate into “license” the 
operation of authority is properly to be called upon to restore 
the balance. 

The formula, like most slogans that attain popularity, owes 
its vogue and influence to the fact that it seems to afford a 
solution of an outstanding problem, while in fact it evades the 
problem; and, by postponing effort at genuine solution, gives 
temporary support, sometimes to one of the contending forces, 
sometimes to the other, and always at the expense of both. For 
even when it is accepted in its own terms at face value, it leaves 
the fundamental issue of the rightful extent of the two alleged 
spheres undecided, their rightful metes and bounds a matter of 
constant dispute. 

The genuine problem is the relation between authority and 
freedom. And this problem is masked, and its solution begged, 
when the idea is introduced that the fields in which they respec- 
tively operate are separate. In effect, authority stands for sta- 
bility of social organization by means of which direction and 
support are given to individuals; while individual freedom 
stands for the forces by which change is intentionally brought 
about. The issue that requires constant attention is the intimate 
and organic union of the two things: of authority and freedom, 
of stability and change. The idea of attaining a solution by 
separation instead of by union misleads and thwarts endeavor 
whenever it is acted upon. The widespread adoption of this 
false and misleading idea is a strong contributing factor to the 
present state of world confusion. 

The genuine import of the formula which divides and 
apportions the total field of human life and action between free- 
dom and authority is to be found, not in its theoretical state- 
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ment, but in its relation to the historic events of fhe last few 
centuries. As a purely theoretical formula, it claims an inherent 
validity and univers^ application which I, for one, find absurd. 
But when the formula is taken to be the record of a historic 
period, the case is otherwise. The formula then achieves the 
significance of a symbol of the distinctive crisis of western 
civilization in recent centuries; it becomes representative of a 
great historic struggle. In its dual character, the formula cele- 
brates, with one hand, the decay of the institutions which once 
exercised sway over men s minds and conduct; and, with the 
other hand, it signalizes the rise of the new social and intellec- 
tual forces. The old traditions and established social organiza- 
tions resisted the new forces in human life and society as dan- 
gerous; even as mortal rivals who came to dispute for the power 
and privileges they had hitherto exclusively enjoyed. The for- 
mula, instead of supplying a means of coping with solving this 
historic struggle, offers as a solution what is none other than a 
theoretical transcript of the nature of the conflict itself. As a 
guide to understanding and action, the formula is, as I said, 
absurd. But as a symbol of historic events it is deeply revealing. 

Unfortunately, when the struggle first got under way, the 
newer forces tended to accept the established institutions at 
their own evaluation, namely, as necessary expressions of the 
very principle of authority. Finding the existing institutions 
oppressive, the new movement reacted against authority as such, 
and began to conceive of authority as inherently external to 
individuality, and inherently hostile to freedom and to the social 
changes that the overt expression and use of freedom would 
bring to pass. In consequence, while the new movement should 
have the credit for breaking down a system that had grown 
rigid and unresponsive, and for releasing capacities of indi- 
viduals that had been dormant— its virtual denial of the organic 
importance of any embodiment of authority and social control 
has intellectually fostered the confusion that as a matter of prac- 
tical fact in any case attends a time of transition. More par- 
ticularly, as I shall show later, the new movement failed to 
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acknowledge as autboritative the very power to wHch it owed 
its own vitality, namely, that of organized intelligence. Such 
are the propositions I desire to advance. 

For, in &e first place, I think a survey of history shows that 
while the individualistic philosophy was wrong in setting au- 
thority and freedom, stability and change in opposition to one 
another, it was justified in finding the organized institutional 
embodiments of authority so external to the new wants and 
purposes that were stirring, as to be in fact oppressive. The 
persons and classes who exercised the power that comes from 
the possession of authority were hostile to the variable and 
fresh qualities, the qualities of initiative, invention and enter- 
prise in which change roots. The power possessed was the more 
oppressive and obstructive because it was not just physical but 
had that hold upon the imagination, emotions and will which 
properly belongs to the principle of authority. Underneath, it 
was not a conflict between social organization and individuals, 
between authority and freedom, but between conservative fac- 
tors in the very make-up of individuals— factors that had the 
strength that is derived from the inertia of customs and tradi- 
tions engrained by long endurance— and the liberating, the 
variable and irmovating factors in the constitution of individuals. 
It was a struggle for authoritative power between the old and 
the new; between forces concerned with conservation of values 
that the past had produced and the forces that made for new 
beliefs and new modes of human association. It was also a 
struggle between groups and classes of individuals— between 
those who were enjoying the advantages that spring from pos- 
session of power to which authoritative right accrues, and iodi- 
viduals who formd themselves excluded from the powers and 
enjoyments to which they felt themselves entitled. The neces- 
sity of adjusting the old and the new, of harmonizing the sta- 
bility that comes from conserving the established with the 
variability that springs from the emergence of new needs and 
efforts of individuals— this necessity is inherent in, or a part of, 
the very texture of life. In the last few centuries the necessity 
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of effecting this adjustment has manifested itself on an unparal- 
leled scale in the arena of human culture. The philosophy which 
transforms this historic and relative struggle into an inherent 
and fixed conflict between the principle of authority and the 
principle of freedom tends, when accepted and acted upon, to 
present authority as purely restrictive power and to leave the 
exercise of freedom without direction. To a considerable extent 
these xmtoward conditions depict our contemporary estate. 

Let me explain briefly what is meant by cdling the struggle 
one between forces that belong to individuals and that, in die 
interest of individuals as such, need to be adjusted to one an- 
other. It is folly psychologically and historically to identify the 
structure of the individual simply with the elements of human 
nature that make for variation and that mark one person off 
from another. The force of habit that leads individuals to cUng 
to that which has been established is as genuine, and in the 
main, an even stronger part of the constitution of individuals. 
When tradition and social custom are incorporated in the work- 
ing constitution of an individual, they have authority as a mat- 
ter of course over his beliefs and his activities. The forces that 
exert and exercise this authority are so much and so deep a part 
of individuals that there is no thought or feeling of their being 
external and oppressive. They cannot be regarded as hostile to 
individuals as long as they are built into the habitual beliefs and 
pxirposes of the individual. They support hiSi and give him 
direction. They naturally compel his allegiance and arouse his 
devotion. Attack upon the authoritative institutions in which 
custom and tradition are embodied is, therefore, naturally 
resented by the individual; it is deeply resented as an attack 
upon what is deepest and truest in himself. 

For by far the greater number of milleimia man has lived on 
the earth, man has been, for the most part, content with things 
as they, from time to time, are. This is true even of social organ- 
izations that seem to us arbitrary exhibitions of despotic force. 
For ages untold, the human disposition has been to attribute 
divine origin and sanction to whatever claimed for itself the 
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authority of long tradition and custom. Individuals instead of 
seeking change were more generally afraid of it. If we were 
justified in putting authority and freedom, stability and change 
in opposition to one another, we should be compelled to con- 
clude that for the greater period of human history individuals 
have preferred authority and stability. 

This state of affairs has been reflected in theory. Until a very 
recent time, the accepted doctrine was that authority existed 
by nature; or else, by Qiat which was beyond nature— the super- 
natural. In either case, it was held to exist in virtue of the 
inherent constitution of the universe and of individual man as 
part of the universe. In philosophy the conception that social 
authority exists by nature was formulated by Aristotle. In subse- 
quent periods, the underlying idea was restated by the Stoics, 
in that quasi-idealistic, quasi-materialistic form that has always 
been— and still is— the means by which ideas obtain their strong- 
est hold on the popular mind. The Christian philosophers of the 
Middle Ages reinstated the doctrine of Aristotle— but with a 
significant revision. Ultimate authority, they said, must be 
sought in the supernatural Author of Nature and in the Re- 
deemer of man, for in them alone does it reside. This authority 
had its earthly representative, interpreter and agent in the 
divinely instituted and constituted church. 

Even when the rise of secular dynastic states challenged 
the supremacy of the church, the basic idea was not even ques- 
tioned, let alone challenged. The secular state only claimed that 
it also existed by divine right or authority and that its authority 
was therefore supreme in all the affairs of this life, as distinct 
from those of the soul in the life to come. Even when popular 
governments began to flourish, they continued the old idea m 
a weakened form: the voice of God was now the voice of the 
people. 

The new science endeavored to smooth its thorny path by 
asserting that it was engaged in thinking the thoughts of God 
after Him. The rise of new economic forces in turn threatened 
the supreme authority of existing political institutions. But the 
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new economic forces also claimed the right to supreme authority 
on the ground that they were pure and literal expressions of 
natural law— in contradistinction to political laws and institu- 
tions which, in so far as they did not conform to the play of 
economic forces, were artificial and man-made. Economic forces, 
through their representatives, interpreters and agents— the offi- 
cial economists and industrialists— claimed the divine preroga- 
tive to reign supreme over all human terrestrial affairs. The 
economist and industrialist and financier were llie new pre- 
tenders to the old divine right of kings. 

The conclusion that emerges from this brief historical sur- 
vey— a conclusion that would be confirmed by any intensive 
study of the field— is that the identification of the individual 
with the forces that make freely for variation and change, to 
the exclusion of those forces in his structure that are habitual 
and conservative, is something new and recent. Speaking in 
general terms, the identification is an expression of special and 
specific historic events. These events may be condensed and 
summarized. New methods and conclusions in natural science 
and their technological application in new modes of industrial 
production and commercial exchange of goods and services 
found themselves checked and limited by the institutional 
agencies of chmrch and state which were the possessors of actual 
social power and the claimants for exclusive and rightful author- 
ity in all the variegated fields of human endeavor. In this con- 
flict, the new forces defended and justified themselves by 
restricting the very idea of authority to the ecclesiastical and 
political powers that were hostile to their own free expression 
and by asserting that they and they alone represented and 
furthered the interests of the individual and his freedom. The 
formula mentioned at the outset of this address, the formula 
of two separate and independent spheres of authority and free- 
dom, m which primacy in case of doubt belongs to the indi- 
vidual and to freedom— this formula is the net product of the 
historic conflict. 

The final result was a social and political philosophy which 
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questioned the validity of authority in any form that was not the 
product of, and that was not sanctioned by, the conscious wants, 
efPorts and satisfactions of individuals in their private capacity 
—a philosophy which took the form of laissez-faire in economics, 
and individualism in all other social and political affairs. This 
philosophy daimed for itself the comprehensive title of 
Hberali^, 

Two general conclusions, it seems to me, clearly emerge. 
First, the older forms of organized power that had exercised 
authority were revealed as external and oppressive with respect 
to the new forces that operated through the medium of indi- 
viduals, and as hostile, in consequence, to all important social 
change. Second, the new philosophy so tended to decry the very 
principle of authority as to deprive individuals of the direction 
and support that are universally indispensable both for the 
organic freedom of individuals and for social stability. 

The result is the present scene of confusion, conflict and 
rmcertainty. While decrying the principle of authority, and 
asserting the necessity of limiting the exercise of authority to 
the minimum needed for maintenance of police order, the new 
philosophy in fact erected the wants and endeavors of private 
individuals seeking personal gain to the place of supreme au- 
thority in social life. In consequence, the new philosophy, in 
the very act of asserting that it stood completely and loyally for 
the principle of individual freedom, was really engaged in 
justifying the activities of a new form of concentrated power— 
the economic, which new form, to state the matter moderately, 
has consistently and persistently denied effective freedom to the 
economically underpowered and underprivileged. ‘While origi- 
nating as a social force that produced widespread social change 
in opposition to, indeed, despite of, the powers that had 
authority when it began to emerge, economic power has now 
become, in its turn, an organized social institution that resists 
aU further social change that is not in accord with itself, that 
does not further and support its own interests as at present 
existing. 
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It is for such reasons as these tibat I affirm that the real issue 
is not that of demarcating separate “spheres” for authority and 
for freedom, for stability and for change, but of effecting an 
interpenetration of the two. We need an authority that, unlike 
the older forms in which it operated, is capable of directing 
and utilizing change, and we need a Idnd of individual freedom 
unlike that which the unconstrained economic liberty of indi- 
viduals has produced and justified; we need, that is, a kind of 
individual freedom that is general and shared and that has 
the backing and guidance of socially organized intelligent 
control. 

The evidence of past history is that our problem has not 
been solved. We have had organized social authority that lim- 
ited the expression of the variable factors in individuals from 
which orderly and intentional change proceeds. We have had 
a time of relatively unconstrained and unchecked individual- 
ism; and of resultant change going on rapidly on a wide scale. 
The suppressive and stagnating effect of institutional authority 
of a political type has been weakened. But sectulty, cooperative, 
ordered and orderly change are conspicuous by their absence. 

It is completely possible, in my opinion, to recognize the 
need and important social consequences of the individualistic 
movement and yet also see that in its past mode of operation it 
has already nm its socially justified and justifiable course. It 
is possible to acknowledge not merely the valuable historic 
services it has rendered, but also that its emphasis, practical 
and theoretic, upon the variable tendencies of human beings— 
those that mark off one person from another and that are ex- 
pressed in initiative, invention and energetic enterprise— are 
values that should be permanently embodied in any future 
social order. It is possible, I say, to acknowledge all these admir- 
able traits and products and yet also hold that the movement as 
it has operated up to the present has suffered from a great 
defect, owing to its absolutistic opposition to the principle of 
authority. 

It requires little if any argument to prove that the institu- 
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tional forms in which authority has been embodied in the past 
are hostile to change. It sufiBces, perhaps, to recall that those 
who have labored to change the forms authoritative power had 
taken were denounced as heretics, as elements subversive of 
social order. And, I need hardly add, those who are engaged 
in similar labor today are similarly denounced. The point that 
does require emphatic attention is that in spite of possession of 
power and in spite of persecution of heretics and radicals, no 
institution has in fact had the power to succeed in preventing 
great changes from taking place. All that institutions have ever 
succeeded in doing by their resistance to change has been to 
dam up social forces until they finally and inevitably manifested 
themselves in eruptions of great, usually violent and catas- 
trophic, change. 

Nor is argument necessary to prove that the individualistic 
movement has been allied with a period of immense and rapid 
changes, many of which, taken one by one, have brought posi- 
tive benefit to society. The facts speak so loudly for themselves, 
argument is unnecessary. The intimate connection between the 
new individualism and social change is seen in the watchwords 
of the movement: Initiative, Invention, Enterprise. For all these 
words stand for the variable elements in the constitution of 
individuals; they point to the loci of departure from what has 
been; they are the signs which denote the sources of innova- 
tion. It is just because they are these signs that they can be so 
eflFectively used as watchwords, as signals that arouse the indi- 
vidual to effort and action. Indeed, the connection with change 
is so intimate that the movement produced that glorification of 
change as sure and necessary progress, which marked the hey- 
day of its influence. But I venture the statement that just as the 
past manifestation of the principle of authority failed pre- 
cisely where its claim was most vehement, namely, in the pre- 
vention, or at least in the guidance, of change, so the individual- 
istic movement, t^en historically and in the large, has failed 
to secure freedom for individuals on any commensurate scale— 
and in any assured way— even for its temporary possessors. The 
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individualistic movement has tended to identify the exercise of 
freedom with absence of any organized control and, in this way, 
it has in fact identified freedom with mere de facto possession 
of economic power. Instead of bringing freedom to tibose who 
lacked material possessions, it has imposed upon ihem further 
subjection to the owners of the agencies of material production 
and distribution. 

The scene which the world exhibits to the observer at the 
present time is so obviously one of general instability, insecurify 
and increasing conflict— both between nations and within them 
—that I cannot conceive that any one will deny the desirability 
of ‘effecting and enstating some organic imion of freedom and 
authority. Enormous doubt may well exist, however, as to the 
possibility of establishing any social system in which the union 
is practically embodied. This question, it will be justly urged, is 
the issue that emerges even if the substantial validity of the 
points so far made is admitted. In fact, it may even be justly 
urged that this question confronts us as the controUing and 
decisive question, just because or to the degree that validity of 
the argument thus far is granted. 

The weight of the evidence of the past is assuredly strongly 
against the realization of any such possibihty. As far as the idea 
of organized authority is concerned, the pathos of the coUective 
life of mankind on this planet is its exhibition of the dire human 
need for some authority; while its ever-mounting tragedy is due 
to the fact that the need has been repeatedly betrayed by the 
very institutions that claimed to satisfy it. That all is not well, 
on the other hand, with the principle of individualistic freedom 
in the form in which it has been influential up to now, is shown 
by more than one fact in the present scene of discord and 
insecurity. Above all is this manifested by the recrudescence of 
the principle of authority in its most extreme and primitiveM 
form— the rise of dictatorships. 

As if in substantiation of the old idea that nature abhors a 
vacuum, it might be contended that economic competitive indi- 
vidualism, free from social control, had created a moral and 
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social vacuum which recourse to dictatorships is filliug. In many 
coxmtries, the demand for collective and organized guidance 
and support has become so urgent that the very idea of indi- 
vidual freedom has gone into discard and become an idea 
not to be praised but to be despised. The regime of economic 
individualistic hberty is attacked by dictatorships from both 
the right and the left. In countries in which there are no open 
and acknowledged dictatorships, the conceptions of liberty and 
individualism seem to be losing their magic force; and security, 
discipline, order and solidarity are, by social transfer, acquiring 
magic power in their stead. The actual concrete conditions that 
produce resort to dictatorships vary from country to country. 
But the phenomenon is so widespread it demands a generalized 
ejqilanation. The most obvious one is the virtual bankruptcy and 
moribund state of a regime of individual initiative and enter- 
prise conducted for private gain and subject to no control by 
recognized, collective authority. 

Neither the past nor the present afford, then, any ground 
for expecting that the adjustment of authority and freedom, 
stability and change, will be achieved by following old paths. 
The idea that any solution at aU can ever be attained may seem 
to some romantic and utopian. But the most fantastically im- 
realistic of aU notions is the widely prevalent belief that we can 
attain enduring stable authority by employing or by re-exhum- 
ing the institutional means tried in the past; equally fantastic 
is the belief that the assured freedom of individuals can be 
seemed by pitting individuals against one another in a pitiless 
struggle for material possessions and economic power. The issue, 
in my judgment, can be narrowed down to this question: Are 
there resomces that have not as yet been tried out in the large 
field of human relations, resources that are available and that 
carry with them the potential promise of successful application? 

In raising this question I am aware that it is almost inevitable 
that what I have said about the human necessity for some kind 
of collective authority to give individuals direction in their 
relations with one another and to give them the support that 
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Baconian prophecy that knowledge is power of control has 
been realized in diis particular, somewhat narrowly circum- 
scribed, area. To be sure, it cannot be said that intelligence, 
operating by the methods that constitute science, has as yet 
completely won imdisputed right and authority to control 
beliefs even in the restricted physical field. But organized 
intelligence has made an advance tibat is truly surprising when 
we consider the short time in which it has functioned and the 
powerful foes against which it had to make its way: the foes 
of inertia, of old, long-established traditions and habits— inertia, 
traditions and habits all of them entrenched in forms of institu- 
tional life that are effulgent with the prestige of time, that are 
enveloped in the glamor of imaginative appeal and that are 
crowned, severally and collectively, with an emotional halo 
made of values that men most prize. 

The record of the struggle that goes by the name of “conflict 
between science and religion” or, if you please, “confiict be- 
tween theology and science” was essentially a confiict of claims 
to exercise social authority. It was not just a confiict between 
two sets of dieoretical beliefs, but between two alignments of 
social forces— one which was old and had institutional power 
that it did not hesitate to use and one which was new and striv- 
ing and craving for recognition against gigantic odds. 

What is pertinent, what is deeply sigcdficant to the theme 
of the relation between collective authority and freedom, is that 
the progress of intelligence— as exemplified in this summary 
story of scientific advance— exhibits their organic, effective 
union. Science has made its way by releasing, not by suppress- 
ing, the elements of variation, of invention and innovation, of 
novel creation in individuals. It is as true of the history of 
modem science as it is of the history of painting or music that 
its advances have been initiated by individuals who freed them- 
selves from the bonds of tradition and custom whenever they 
found the latter hampering thek own powers of reflection, 
observation and construction. 

In spite of science' s dependence for its development upon 
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tibie free initiative, invention and enterprise of individual in- 
quirers, the authority pf science issues from and is based upon 
collective activity, cooperatively organized. Even when, tem- 
porarily, the ideas put forth by individuals have sharply di- 
verged from received beliefs, the method used in science has 
been a public and open method which succeeded and could 
succeed only as it tended to produce agreement, unity of belief 
among all who labored in the same field. Every scientific 
inquirer, even when he deviates most widely from current ideas, 
depends upon methods and conclusions that are a common 
possession and not of private ownership, even though all the 
methods and conclusions may at some time have been initially 
die product of private invention. The contribution the scientific 
inquirer makes is collectvely tested and developed. In the meas- 
ure that it is cooperatively confirmed, it becomes a part of the 
common fund of the intellectual commonwealth. 

One can most easily recognize the difference between the 
aim and operation of the free individual in the sphere of science 
and in that of current individualistic economic enterprise, by 
stretching the fancy to the point of imagining a scientific in- 
quirer adopting the standards of the business entrepreneur. 
Imagine the scientific man who should say that his conclusion 
was scientific and, in so saying, maintain that it was also the 
product of his private wants and efforts goading him on to seek 
his private advantage. The mere suggestion of sudi an absurd- 
ity vividly discloses the gap that divides the manifestations of 
individual freedom in these two areas of human activity. The 
suggestion brings into bold relief the kind of individual free- 
dom that is both supported by collective, organic authority and 
that in turn changes and is encouraged to change and develop, 
by its own operations, the authority upon which it depends. 

The thesis that the operation of cooperative intelligence as 
displayed in science is a working model of the imion of freedom 
and authority does not slight the fact that the method has oper- 
ated up to the present in a limited and relatively technical area. 
On the contrary, it emphasizes that fact. If the method of intelli- 
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gence had been employed in any large field in the comprehen- 
sive and basic area of the relations of human beings to one 
another in social life and institutions, there would be no pres- 
ent need for our argument. The contrast between the restricted 
scope of its use and the possible range of its application to 
human relations— political, economic and moral— is outstanding 
enough to be depressing. It is this very contrast that serves to 
define the great problem that lies before us. 

No consideration of the problem is adequate that does not 
take into account one fact about the development of the modem 
individualistic movement in industry and business. There is a 
suppressed premise in aH the claims and reasonings of the indi- 
vidualistic school. All the beneficial changes that have been pro- 
duced are attributed to the free play of individuals seeking 
primarily their own profit as isolated individuals. But in fact, 
the entire modem industrial development is the fruit of the 
technological applications of science. By and large, the eco- 
nomic changes of recent centuries have been parasitic upon the 
advances made in natural science. There is not a single process 
involved in the production and distribution of goods that is not 
dependent upon the utilization of results which are the conse- 
quences of the method of collective, organic iatelligence work- 
ing in mathematics, physics and chemistry. To speak baldly, it 
is a plain falsehood that the advances which the defenders of 
the existing regime point to as justification for its continuance 
are due to mere individualistic initiative and enterprise. Indi- 
vidualistic initiative and enterprise have sequestrated and ap- 
propriated the fraits of collective cooperative intelligence. 
Witiiout the aid and support of organized intelligence they 
would have been impotent— perhaps even in those activities 
they have shown themselves to be socially most powerful. 

In sum, the great weakness of the Mstoric movement that 
has laid claim to the title of liberalism and that has proclaimed 
its operating purpose to be that of securing and protecting the 
freedom of individuals-the great weakness of tids movement 
has been its failure to recognize that the time and final source 
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of change has been, and now is, the corporate intelligence 
embodied in science. The principle, as I have already said, cuts 
in two directions. In so far as the attempts that are now being 
made m ihe direction of organized social control and planned 
economy ignore the r 61 e of scientific intelligence; in so far as 
these attempts depend upon and turn for support to external 
institutional changes effected for the most part by force, just so 
far are they re-enstating reliance upon the method of external 
authority diat has always broken down in the past. For a time, 
while in need of security and a sense and feelhrg of solidarity, 
men will submit to authority of this kind. But if history shows 
anything, it shows that the variable factors in individuals can- 
not be permanently suppressed or completely eradicated. The 
principle of individual freedom expressed in the modem indi- 
vidualistic movement is deeply rooted in the constitution of 
human beings. The trath embodied in it cannot die, no matter 
how much force is brought down upon it. The tragedy of the 
movement is that it misconceived and misplaced the source and 
seat of this principle of freedom. But the attempt to eliminate 
this principle on behalf of the assurance of security and attain- 
ment of solidarity by means of external authority is doomed to 
ultimate defeat no matter what its temporary victories. 

There is no need to dwell upon ihe enormous obstacles that 
stand in the way of extending from its limited field to the larger 
field of human relations the control of organized intelligence, 
operating through the release of individual powers and capa- 
bihties. There is the weight of past history on the side of those 
who are pessimistic about the possibility of achieving this hu- 
manly desirable and humanly necessary task. I do not predict that 
the extension will ever be effectively actualized. But I do claim 
that the problem of ihe relation of authority and freedom, of 
stability and change, if it can be solved, will be solved in this 
way. The failure of other methods and the desperateness of the 
present situation will be a spur to some to do their best to make 
the extension actual. They know that to hold in advance of trial 
that success is impossible is a way of condemning humanity to 
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that futile and destructive oscillation between authoritative 
power and unregulated individual freedom to which we may 
justly attribute most of the sorrows and defeats of the past. 
They are aware of the slow processes of history and of the 
unmeasured stretch of time that Hes ahead of mankind. They 
do not expect any speedy victory in the execution of the most 
difficult task human beings ever set their hearts and minds to 
attempt. They are, however, buoyed by the assxxrance that no 
matter how slight the immediate effect of their efforts, they are 
themselves, in their trials, exemplifying one of the first prin- 
ciples of the method of scientific intelligence. For they are 
experimentally projecting into events a large and comprehensive 
idea by methods that correct and mature the method and the 
idea in the very process of trial. The very desperateness of the 
situation is, for such as these, but a spur to sustained, coura- 
geous effort. 



LIBERTY AND SOCIAL CONTROL 

I 


Today thebe is no wobd mobe bandied about than ubebty. 
Every eflEort at planned control of economic forces is resisted 
and attacked, by a certain group, in the name of liberty. The 
slightest observation shows that this group is made up of diose 
who are interested, from causes that are evident, in the preser- 
vation of the economic status quo; that is to say, in the main- 
tenance of the customary privileges and legal rights they 
already possess. When we look at history in the large we find 
that the demand for liberty and efiForts to achieve it have come 
from those who wanted to alter the institutional set-up. This 
striking contrast is a stimulus to thoughtful inquiry. What does 
liberty mean anyway? Why should the cause of liberty have 
been identified in the past with efforts at change of laws and 
institutions while at the present time a certain group is using 
all its vast resources to convince the public that Aange of 
economic institutions is an attack upon liberty? 

Well, m the first place, liberty is not just an idea, an abstract 
principle. It is power, effective power to do specific things. 
There is no such thing as liberty in general; liberty, so to speak, 
at large. If one wants to know what the condition of liberty is 
at a given time, one has to examine what persons can do and 
what they cannot do. The moment one examines the question 
from the standpoint of effective action, it becomes evident that 
the demand for liberty is a demand for power, either for posses- 
sion of powers of action not already possessed or for retention 
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and expansion of powers already possessed. The present ado 
in behalf of liberty by the managers and beneficiaries of the 
existing economic system is immediately explicable if one views 
it as a demand for preservation of the powers they already 
possess. Since it is the existing system that gives them these 
powers, liberty is thus inevitably identified with the perpetua- 
tion of that system. Translate the present hullabaloo about 
liberty into struggle to retain powers aheady possessed, and 
ithasameanihg. 

In the second place, the possession of effective power is 
always a matter of the distribution of power that exists at the 
time. A physical analogy may make clear what I mean. Water 
runs downhill and electric currents flow because of difference 
in potentials. If the ground is level, water is stagnant. If on the 
level ocean, there are dashing waves, it is because there is 
another power operating, that of the winds, occasioned ulti- 
mately by a difference in the distribution of temperature at 
different points. There is no such thing physically as manifesta- 
tion of energy or effective power by one thing except in relation 
to the energy manifested by other things. There is no such 
thing as the liberty or effective power of an individual, group, 
or class, except in relation to the liberties, the effective powers, 
of other individuals, groups, and classes. 

Demand for retention of powers already possessed on the 
part of a particular group means, therefore, that other indi- 
viduals and groups shall continue to possess only the capacities 
in and for activity which they already possess. Demand for 
increased power at one point means demands for change in the 
distribution of powers, that is, for less power somewhere else. 
You cannot discuss or measure the liberty of one individual or 
group of individuals without thereby raising the question of 
tibe effect upon the liberty of others, any more than you can 
measure the energy of a head water at the head without 
measuring the difference of levels. 

In the third place, this relativity of hberty to the existing 
distribution of powers of action, while meaning that there is 
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no such thing as absolute liberty, also necessarily means tiiat 
wherever there is liberty at one place there is restraint at some 
other place. The system of liberties that exists at any time is 
alivays the system of restraints or controls that exists at that 
time. No one can do anything except in relation to what others 
can do and cannot do. 

These three points are general. But they cannot be dis- 
missed as mere abstractions. For when they are applied either 
in idea or in action they mean that liberty is always a socud 
question, not an individual one. For the liberties that any indi- 
vidual actually has depends upon the distribution of powers 
or liberties that exists, and this distribution is identical with 
actual social arrangements, legal and political— and, at the 
present time, economic, in a peculiarly important way. 

Return now to the fact that historically &e great movements 
for human liberation have always been movements to change 
institutions and not to preserve them intact. It follows from 
what has been said that there have been movements to bring 
about a changed distribution of power to do— and power to 
think and to express thought is a power to do— such tihiat there 
would be a more balanced, a more equal, even, and equitable 
system of human liberties. 

The present movement for social control of industry, 
money and credit is simply a part of this endless human strug- 
gle. The present attempt to define liberty in terms of the existing 
distribution of liberty is an attempt to maintain the existing 
system of control of power, of social restraints and regimenta- 
tions. I caimot go here into the nature and consequences of 
this system. If one is satisfied with it, let him support the con- 
ception of liberty put forth by, say, the Liberty League, which 
represents the present economic system. But let him not be 
fooled into thinking that the issue is liberty versus restraint 
and regimentation. For the issue is simply that of one system of 
control of the social forces upon which the distribution of liber- 
ties depends, versus some other system of social control which 
would bring about another distribution of liberties. And let 
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those who are struggling to replace the present economic 
system by a cooperative one also remember that in struggling 
for a new system of social restraints and controls they are also 
struggling for a more equal and equitable balance of powers 
that will enhance and multiply the eflEective liberties of the 
mass of individuals. Let them not be jockeyed into the position 
of supporting social control at the expense of liberty, when what 
they want is another method of social control than die one that 
now exists, one that will increase significant human liberties. 

It is nonsense to suppose that we do not have social control 
now. The trouble is that it is exercised by the few who have 
economic power, at the expense of the liberties of the many and 
at the cost of increasing disorder, culminating in that chaos of 
war which the representatives of liberty for the possessive class 
identify with true discipline. 


n 

It is constantly urged by one school of social thought that 
liberty and equality are so incompatible that liberalism is not a 
possible social philosophy. The argument runs as follows: If 
hberty is the dominant social and political goal then the natural 
diversity and inequality of natural endowments will inevitably 
work out to produce social inequahties. You cannot give free 
rein to natural capacities, so rans the argument, without pro- 
ducing marked inequality in cultural, economic, and political 
status as a necessary consequence. On the other hand, if 
equality is made the goal, there must, the argument continues, 
be important restrictions put upon the exercise of liberty. The 
incompatibility of liberty and equality is the rock, it is asserted, 
upon which liberalism is bound to founder. Consequendy, the 
school of liberalism that identifies hberty with hissez-faire 
claims to be the only logical school of liberalism, and it is willing 
to tolerate any amount of actual social inequahty provided it is 
the result of the free exercise of natural powers. 

The origmal idea and ideal of democracy combined equahty 
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and liberty as coordinate ideals, adding to them, in the slogan of 
the French Revolution, fraternity as a thir d coordinate. Both 
historically and actually the possibility of realization of the 
democratic ideal is conditioned, therefore, upon the possibility 
of working out in social practice and social institutions a com- 
bination of equality and liberty. As is proved by the present 
state of democracy in nominally democratic coimtries the prob- 
lem is a practical one. 

The formula of early democratic political liberalism was 
that men are bom free and equal. Superficial critics have 
thought that the formula is peremptorily refuted by the fact 
that hmnan beings are not bom equal in strength and abilities 
or natural endowments. The formula, however, never assumed 
that they were. Its meaning is the same as that of the familiar 
saying that in the grave pauper and millionaire, monarch and 
serf, are equal. It was a way of saying that political inequality 
is the product of social institutions; that there is no “natural” 
inherent difference between those of one social caste, class, or 
status and those of another caste, class, or status; that such 
differences are the product of law and social customs. The same 
principle holds of economic differences; if one individual is 
bom to the possession of property and another is not, the differ- 
ence is due to social laws regulating inheritance and the posses- 
sion of property. Translated into terms of concrete action, the 
formula means that inequalities of natural endowment should 
operate imder laws and institutions that do not place permanent 
handicaps upon those of lesser gifts; that the inequalities in the 
distribution of powers, achievements, and goods that occur in 
society should be strictly proportionate to natural inequalities. 
In the present social arrangement, opportunities for individuals 
are determined by die social and family status of individuals; 
the institutional set-up of human relations provides openings 
to members of certain classes to the detriment of other classes. 
The challenge of progressive and liberal democracy can be 
stated in the f amili ar war-cry: Institutions and laws should be 
such as to secure and establish equality for all. 
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This formula expressed revolt against the existing institu- 
tions that automatically limited the opportunities of the mass 
of individuals. It was this revolt and the aspiration it embodied 
that was the essence of democratic liberalism in its earlier 
political and humanitarian manifestations. But the rise of 
machine-industry, controlled by finance-capitalism, was a force 
that was not taken into account. It gave Uberty of action to those 
particular natural endowments and individuals that fitted into 
the new economic picture. Above all, the Industrial Revolution 
gave scope to the abilities involved in acquiring property and 
to the employment of that wealth in further acquisitions. The 
employment of these specialized acquisitive abilities has re- 
sulted in the monopoly of power in the hands of the few to 
control the opportunities of the wide masses and to limit their 
free activities in realizing their natural capacities. 

In short, the common assertion of the mutual incompata- 
bility of equality and liberty rests upon a highly formal and 
limited concept of liberty. It overlooks and rules out the fact 
that the actual hberties of one human being depend upon the 
powers of action that existing institutional arrangements accord 
to other individuals. It conceives of liberty in a completely 
abstract way. The democratic ideal that unites equality and 
hberty is, on the other hand, a recognition that actual and con- 
crete liberty of opportunity and action is dependent upon 
equalization of the political and economic conditions under 
which individuals are alone free in fact, not in some abstract 
metaphysical way. The tragic breakdown of democracy is due 
to the fact that the identification of liberty with the maximum 
of unrestrained individualistic action in the economic sphere, 
under the institutions of capitalistic finance, is as fatal to the 
realization of liberty for all as it is fatal to the realization of 
equality. It is destructive of liberty for the many precisely 
because it is destructive of genuine equality of opportunity. 

The social philosophy of Thomas Jefferson is regarded as 
outmoded by many persons because it seems to be based upon 
the then existing agrarian conditions and to postulate the per- 
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sistence of the agrarian regime. It is tiien argued that the rise 
of industry to a position superior to that of agriculture has 
destroyed the basis of Jeffersonian democracy. This is a highly 
superficial view. Jefferson predicted what the effects of rise of 
the economics and pohtics of an industrial regime would be, 
unless the independence and liberty characteristic of the 
farmer, under conditions of virtually free land, were conserved. 
His predictions have been realized. It was not agrarianism per 
se that he really stood for, but the kind of hberty and equality 
that the agrarian regime made possible when there was an open 
frontier. The early Jeffersonians, for example, held that national 
credit was a national asset and ought to be nationally controlled; 
they were bitterly opposed to the capture of national credit by 
private banking institutions. They were even opposed to financ- 
ing wars by means of bonds and debts where the income 
accrued to private individuals, maintaining that wars should 
be paid for during the time they occur throu^ taxation upon 
the incomes of the wealthy. 

I refer to this particular instance merely by way of illustra- 
tion, and to indicate how far away so-called Jeffersonian democ- 
racy has drifted from the original ideas and policies of any 
democracy whatsoever. The drift of nominal democracy from 
the conception of life which may properly be characterized as 
democratic has come about under the influence of a so-called 
rugged individualism that defines the liberty of individuals in 
the terms of the inequality bred by existing economic-legal 
institutions. In so doing, it puts an almost exclusive emphasis 
upon those natural capacities of individuals that have power to 
effect pecuniary and materialistic acquisitions. For our existing 
materialism, with the bli^t to which it subjects the cultur^ 
development of iudividuals, is the inevitable product of exag- 
geration of the economic liberty of the few at the expense of 
title all-around Hberty of the many. And, I repeat, this Hmitation 
upon genuine Hberty is the inevitable product of the inequaHty 
that arises and must arise under the operations of institutionally 
estabHshed and supported fiiaance-capitalism. 
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The idea of civil liberties developed step by step as the 
ideals of hberalism displaced the earlier practices of political 
autocracy, which subordinated subjects to the arbitrary will of 
governmental authorities. In tradition, rather than in historic 
fact, their origin for English-speaking people is associated with 
the Magna Carta, Civil hberties were definitely formulated in 
the Bill of Eights adopted by the British Parliament in 1689 
after the exile of the Stuarts and the final overthrow of dynastic 
government in that country. At the time of the revolt of the 
American colonies against the mother country many of the state 
constitutions embodied clauses very similar to those in the Bill 
of Eights. They were not contained in the Federal Constitution 
adopted at a time of reaction against the more radical revolu- 
tionary ideas, Hamilton being especially opposed to their inclu- 
sion. But in order to secure ratification by the several states, 
constitutional guarantees of civil rights were added in the first 
ten amendments in 1789. They contained, however, little more 
than what had become commonplaces of the rights of citizens 
in Great Britain. The only novel features in our constitutional 
provisions were the denial to government of the right of estab- 
hshing religion and a greater emphasis upon the right of indi- 
viduals to complete freedom in choice of a form of religious 
worship. The gist of the civil rights, constitutionally guaranteed 
to individuals, was freedom of the press, of peaceful assemblage 
and discussion, and of petition. 

I have given this slight historic review because history 
throws much light on the present confused state of civil liber- 
ties, A consistent social philosophy of the various rights that go 
by this name has never existed. Upon the whole, the dominant 
philosophy has sprung from fear of government and of organ- 
ized control, on the ground of their supposed inherent antag- 
onism to the liberties of individuals. Hence, one theoretical 
justification of freedom of conscience, of choice of worship, of 
freedom of speech (which is what freedom of assembly amounts 
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to practically) and of publication, has been based upon the 
theory of natural rights, rights that inhere in individuals prior to 
political organization and independent of political authority. 
From this point of view, they are like the rights of “life, liberty, 
and the pmrsuit of happiness” made familiar to us in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. They represent fixed and external limits 
set to political action. 

This motif comes out most clearly in the last two articles of 
the amendments that form the B£Q of Rights, articles which 
expressly reserve to the several states or to the people in general 
all powers not expressly granted by the Constitution to the 
Federal Gk)vemment. The majority opinion in the A.A.A. deci- 
sion used this clause of the Constitution as its authority for 
declaring the Agricultural Adjustment Act unconstitutional. 
On the face of things, there is no Idnship between regulation 
of agriculture and the right, say, of free speech. But the two 
things have been brought together in the theory that there is 
an inherent opposition between political power and individual 
liberty. 

The opposite strain in the theory of civil liberties is indi- 
cated by the contrast between the word “civil” on the one hand 
and the words “natural” and “political” on the other. The 
term civil is directly connected with the idea of citizenship. 
On this basis, civil liberties are diose which belong to citizens 
as such and are diflFerent both from those which individuals are 
supposed to possess in a state of nature and from political rights 
such as the franchise and the right to hold office. Upon this 
basis, the justification for the various civil liberties is the con- 
tribution they make to the welfare of the community. 

I have intimated that the present confused and precarious 
condition of civil liberties, even in nominally democratic coim- 
tries like our own, is due to the conflict of these two opposed 
ideas of the basis and purpose of civil liberties. As social rela- 
tions have become more complicated and the problem of main- 
taining social order becomes more difficult, it is practically 
inevitable that whatever the nominal theory be, merely indi- 
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vidual claims will be forced to give way in practice to social 
claims. The individualistic and laissez-faire conception of civil 
liberties (say of free inquiry and free discussion) has been put 
forward to an extent wj^ch largely accounts for the ease with 
which nominally constitutional guarantees of civil liberties are 
violated in fact and are explained away by ihe courts. It is a 
commonplace that they go into discard when a nation is 
engaged in war. This is simply the crucial instance of the fact 
that merely individual claims will be lightly esteemed when 
they appear (or can be made to appear) in conflict with the 
general social welfare. 

Moreover, civil liberties are never absolute nor is their 
precise nature in concrete situations self-evident. Only a 
philosophic anarchist holds, for example, that the freedom of 
speech includes the right to urge other men to engage in murder, 
arson, or robbery. Hence in the concrete, civil liberties mean 
what the courts construe them to mean. Courts, in all matters 
that have a general political or social bearing, are notoriously 
subject to social pressure and social currents, both those coming 
from without and those flowing from the education and political 
affiliations of judges. These facts give short shrift to civil liber- 
ties that are claimed upon a purely individualistic basis when 
judges are of the opinion that their exercise is dangerous to 
social ends which the judges set store by. Holmes and Brandeis 
are notable not only for their sturdy defense of civil liberties 
but even more for the fact that they based their defense on the 
indispensable value of free inquiry and free discussion to the 
normal development of public welfare, not upon anything in- 
herent in the individual as such. 

Anyone who views the situation impartially will not be 
surprised at the contradiction which is so marked iu the conduct 
of liberals of the laissez-faire school. They constantly protest 
against any “interference” on the part of government with free- 
dom of business enterprise, but are almost uniformly silent in 
the case of even flagrant violations of civil liberties— in spite of 
lip service to liberal ideas and professed adulation of the Con- 
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stitution. The cause for the contradiction is obvious. Business 
interests have been and still are socially and politically dom- 
inant. In standing for laissez-faire liberalism in economic 
matters, tibese “liberals” are moving with the tide. On the other 
hand, only those individuals who are opposing the established 
order ever get into trouble by using the right to free inquiry 
and public discussion. In their case, the “liberals” who are 
vociferous against anything diat looks like economic regimenta- 
tion are content to tolerate intellectual and moral regimenta- 
tion on the ground that it is necessary for the maintenance of 
‘law and order.” 

No genuine believer in the democratic ideals of universal 
distribution of equal liberties wiU find it necessary to argue 
at large ha behalf of the maximtim possible of intellectual liberty 
in the fullest sense of that term. He knows that freedom of 
thought in inquiry and in dissemination of the conclusions of 
inquiry is the vital nerve of democratic institutions. Accord- 
ingly, I have not indulged in a general eulogy of civil liberties 
but have tried to show that the first step in rescuing them from 
their present uncertain and perilous state is to insist upon their 
social basis and social justification. 

Invasions of civil liberties have grown in pretty much all 
directions since the first World War, in spite of alleged constitu- 
tional guarantees. The only hope for liberalism is to surrender, 
in theory and practice, the doctrine that liberty is a full-fledged 
ready-made possession of individuals independent of social 
institutions and arrangements, and to realize that social control, 
especially of economic forces, is necessary in order to render 
secure the liberties of the individual, including civil liberties. 

IV 

It is an interesting fact in the history of English words that 
the word liberal was applied to education even earlier than it 
was used to denote generosity and bountifulness. A hberal 
education was the education of a free man. Liberal subjects 
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were those fitted to be pursued by a free man and were opposed 
to those subjects that were adapted to the training of mechanics. 
This meant in fact that the liberal arts and a liberal education 
were confined to persons who occupied a superior social status. 
They belonged to gentlemen as distinct from the “lower classes.” 
It would be interesting to trace the effect of these ideas upon 
school education. They influenced schooling even in this coun- 
try. For the men of this country who prided themselves upon 
being all free naturally took over for the staple of their subjects, 
especially in secondary and higher education, just the subjects 
which in the old counfry were friought to be suited to preparing 
gentlemen for their higher walks of fife. 

However, my present point does not concern this story. 
The idea of the free and common schools developed among us 
on the ground that a nation of truly free men and women 
required schools open to all and hence supported by public 
taxation. Upon the whole, considerable progress has been made 
in making schooling accessible to all, though of course it is still 
true that the opportunity to take advantage of what is theoreti- 
cally provided for all is seriously limited by economic status. 
But what I am here concerned with is the meanmg of liberalism 
itself. 

The meaning of liberalism has undergone many changes 
since the word came into vogue not very much more than a 
centuiy ago. The word came into use to denote a new spirit that 
grew and spread with the rise of democracy. It implied a new 
interest in the common man and a new sense that the common 
man, the representative of the great masses of human beings, 
had possibilities that had been kept under, that had not been 
allowed to develop, because of institutional and political con- 
ditions. This new spirit was Uberal in both senses of the word. 
It was marked by a generous attitude, by sympathy for the 
imderdog, for those who were not given a chance. It was part 
of a widespread rise of humanitarian philanthropy. It was also 
liberal in that it aimed at enlarging the scope of free action on 
the part of those who for ages had had no part in public affairs 
and no lot in the benefits secured by this participation. 
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Owing to the conditions that existed in the late eighteenth 
century and throughout the nineteenth century, liberalism 
soon, however, took on a limited and technical significance. 
The class that was most conscious of suffering from restrictions, 
most active in removing them, and best organized to fi^t 
against them consisted of those who were engaged in manu- 
facturing industries and in commerce. On the one hand, the 
application of steam to production was revolutionizing the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods, opening new avenues to 
hmnan energy and ambition, and supplying commodities more 
effectively than was possible imder Ae system of production 
by hand. On the other hand, there existed a mass of regula- 
tions and customs, formed to a large degree in feudal times, 
that hampered and checked the expression of these new ener- 
gies. Moreover, political power was mainly in the hands of 
landlords representing older agrarian habits of belief and action. 

The Hberalism of the industrial class took accordingly the 
form of political and legal struggle to do away with restrictions 
upon free manifestation of the newer economic activities. The 
restrictive and oppressive forces were diose embodied in institu- 
tions that were readily identified with the government and with 
the state. Hence the slogan of organized liberalism was, “Let 
the government keep hands off industry and commerce. Its 
action in these spheres is preventing the growth of activities 
that are of the highest value to society. These new industrial 
activities furnish men with things they need more cheaply and 
in greater quantities than the old system did or could do. They 
encourage invention and stimulate progress. They promote 
energy and thrift by holding out to all the reward of their 
initiative, skill, and labor. The free exchange of goods binds 
men and nations together in ties of common interest and brings 
near the reign of harmony and peace throughout all mankind,” 
Such were the claims. 

Given the particular time and place in which the claims 
were made, they had their own justification, A great burst of 
energy accompanied the onset of the industrial revolution, and 
did so in many ways of creative action other than industrial 
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production. But as the new social group won power, their doc- 
trines hardened into the dogma of the freedom of the industrial 
entrepreneur from any organized social control. Because law 
and administration had been, at a turning point in history, the 
foe of the liberation of human energies, it was proclaimed that 
they were always the enemy bf human hberty. The idea of 
hands ofiF, practically sound under special circumstances, was 
sti6Fened into the dogma of laissez-faire “individualism.” The 
new economic interests, much better organized than the earlier 
agrarian class, got an enormous grip upon the social forces. 

Because the interests of the dominant economic class be- 
came anti-social in some of their consequences, the complete 
separation of the economic from the political (no government 
in business), isolated individualism, and the negation of organ- 
ized social direction were put forward as eternal truths. Mean- 
time, the generous sympathetic spirit characteristic of earlier 
Uberahsm was split off and confined to philanthropic move- 
ments; when it affected legislation and administration it con- 
fined itself to remedial measures for those at marked social 
disadvantage, leaving intact the system that produced the symp- 
toms, dealt with. In this country even these remedial measures 
were bitterly opposed by the dominant class, although that 
class would be their final residuary legatee, inasmuch as these 
measmes would render the inherited system more endurable 
by the masses. 

Consequently, that which began as a movement in the 
direction of greater liberty for expression of the energies of 
man and which was put forward as giving every individual new 
opportunities and powers, has become socially oppressive for 
the greater number of individuals. It has almost resulted in 
identifying the power and liberty of the individual with ability 
to achieve economic success— or, to put it in a nutshell, with 
ability to make money. Instead of being the means of pro- 
moting harmony and interdependence among peoples, it has 
proved, as it worked out, to be divisive: Let imperialism and 
war be the evidence. 
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The idea and ideal of more liberty for individuals and of 
the release of the potentiahties of individuals, the enduring 
core of the liberal spirit, is as sound as ever it was. But the rise 
of business to a dominant position has, in fact, given anti-social 
hberiy to the few; has identified rugged individualism vdth 
uncontrolled business activity, and has regimented the thou^t 
and conduct of multitudes. Meantime, the cause that brought 
about the immense rise in capacity to produce and to distribute, 
that which made possible the mass production of the factory 
and its mass distribution by transportation facilities, has been 
efiFectually captured for the benefit of the few. The cause of 
the release of productive energies was the rise of experimental 
science and its technological application. Physical machinery 
and trained technical abflity have now reached a point where 
it is all but a commonplace that an era of material abundance 
and material security for all is possible, laying the material 
basis for the cultural flowering of human beings. 

In consequence, the ends which liberalism has always pro- 
fessed can be attained only as control of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution is taken out of the hands of individuals 
who exercise powers created socially for narrow individual 
interests. The ends remain valid. But the means of attaining 
them demand a radical change in.economic institutions and the 
political arrangements based upon them. These changes are 
necessary in order that social control of forces and agencies 
socially created may accrue to the liberation of aU individuals 
associated together in the great undertaking of building a life 
that expresses and promotes human liberty. 
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THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM 

I 

LibERAIISM as a CONSaOUS AND AGGRESSIVE MOVEMENT AROSE IN 
Great Britain as two different streams flowed into one. 

One of these streams was the humanitarian and philan- 
thropic zeal that became so active late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and that in various forms is still a mighty current. It 
was expressed in the feeling that man is his brother s keeper 
and that the world is full of suffering and evil that are caused 
by failure to recognize this fact. In consequence of the failure, 
political and social institutions are horribly and tragically harsh 
and cruel in their effect upon the mass of men, women and 
children. 

This humanitarian movement itself represents the conflux 
of many separate streams. There was, for example, the tre- 
mendous influence exerted by Rousseau, the real author of the 
doctrine of the forgotten man and the forgotten masses. His 
influence was quite as great in literature as in politics. It helped 
create the novel of the common man in England in the 
eighteenth century, a literary influence that foimd such vivid 
expression in the nineteenth century in the novels of Dick- 
ens. 

Independent of Rousseau, but reinforced by his influence, 
there was a reaction against the importance attached by most 
eighteenth-century thought to “reason.” Reason, it was felt if 
not argued, is a prerogative of a select few. The mass of men 
are influenced by feeling and instinct, and the hope of the 
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world lies in giving free play to the instinct of sympathy, raiher 
than to logic and reason. 

This new attitude found expression in the deification of the 
“man of sentiment” so characteristic of one period of English 
thought. The interest in the “noble savage” is another expression 
of the same attitude. Aside from the fact that he was supposed, 
in a wholly illusory way, to be independent and free from the 
constraints of convention and custom, he was idealized as the 
creatiure of instinct and emotion. 

Another influence that finally joined in to form the humani- 
tarian current was the'religious. In England it was stimulated by 
the Wesleyan movement, with its peculiar appeal to the “lower” 
and neglected classes. But it affected the established church as 
weU. Ardent, aggressive missionary zeal for saving the souls of 
men, especially those of the humble and poor, ran over into 
efforts to improve their condition by abolishing harsh and cruel 
inequalities. 

The movement, instigated by religion, was active in attack 
upon slavery, upon the abuses of prison life, upon brutal and 
mechanical methods of administering charity, and, through the 
factory laws, upon the inhuman conditions of labor of women 
and children in mines and factories. In every one of these move- 
ments evangelical zeal was the motive force. 

The other great stream that entered into the formation of 
liberalism sprang from the stimulus to manufacturing and trade 
that came from the application of steam to industry. The great 
intellectual leader of this movement was Adam Smith. His 
theories found practical reinforcement in the endeavor of manu- 
facturers and traders to get free from the immense number of 
laws and customs that restricted the freedom of movement of 
laborers, that subjected the market price to prices legally fixed 
and that hampered freedom of exchange especially with foreign 
markets. 

This mass of restrictions, that tended to strangle at birth 
the new infant industry, held over from agrarian feudalism and 
was kept in force by the influence of landed interests. Because 
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the restrictive and oppressive conditions were embodied in law 
and because law was the voice of govermnent in control of 
human action, government was taken to be the great enemy of 
liberty; interference with human industry engaged in satisfac- 
tion of human needs was taken to be the chief cause why 
progress was retarded and why a reign of harmony of interests 
and peace did not exist. 

Freedom of production would, it was held, lead to the maxi- 
mum stimulation of human efFort and automatically direct abili- 
ties into the channels in which, in bringing most reward to the 
individual, they would also be most serviceable to society. 
Freedom of exchange would create an interdependence that 
would automatically create harmony of interests. The negative 
side of the doctrine, its opposition to governmental action in 
production and trade, came to full flower in the principle of 
laissez-faire: hands off on the part of government and the maxi- 
mum of free activity on the part of producer and trader in the 
advancement of his own interests. 

This historical summary is more than historical. It is indis- 
pensable to any understanding of liberalism as a social and 
political movement. For, while the two stream came together, 
they never coalesced. 

Although the humanitarian movement expressed itself most 
actively in personal and voluntary effort, it was far from averse ' 
to employing govermnental agencies to achieve its reforms. 
Most of them, in fact, Iflce abolition of the slave trade, prison 
reform, removal of abuses attending the labor of women and 
children, could not be effected without some intervention on the 
part of government. 

The whole movement toward what is known as social 
legislation with its slogan of social justice derives from this 
source and involves more and more appeal to governmental 
action. Hence there was from the beginning an mner split in 
liberalism. Any attempt to define liberalism in terms of one or 
the other of its two strains will be vehemently denied by those 
attached to the other strain. 
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Historically, the split was embodied in the person of one 
of the chief representatives of nineteenth-century liberalism, 
Jeremy Bentham. Whether he was aware of it or not, his lead- 
ing principle, that of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, was derived from Ae philantimopic and humanitarian 
movement. But when it came to the realization of this goal, he 
ranked himself, with some exceptions, such as public health 
and public education, with laissez-faire liberalism. 

He was strong for political action to reform abuses of judicial 
procedure, of lawmaking and methods of electing lawmakers, 
but he regarded the abuses to be corrected as the product of 
the failure of government m the past to confine itself to its 
proper sphere. When the abuses of governmental action by 
government were once removed, he believed that the free play 
of individual initiative and effort would furnish the sure road 
to progress and to producing the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. 

As I have indicated, the inner breach in liberalism has never 
been healed. On the Continent, so-called liberal parties have 
been almost universally the political representatives of big 
industry, banking and commerce. In Great Britain, true to the 
spirit of tradition and compromise so strong in English affairs, 
liberalism has been a mixture of the two strains, leaning now 
in one direction and now in another. 

In the United States liberalism has been identified largely 
with the idea of the use of governmental agencies to remedy 
evils from which the less-fortunate classes suffer. It was 
“forward-lotfidng” in the Progressive movement; it lies, nom- 
inally at least, behind Square Deals and New Deals. It has 
favored employer-liability acts, laws regulating hours and con- 
ditions of labor, anti-sweatshop legislation, supplementation of 
private charity by public relief and public works, generous 
appropriations for public schools, graded higher taxation of 
Iwger incomes and of inheritances; in general, when there has 
been a conflict between labor and employers it has sided with 
labor. 
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Its philosophy has rarely been clear cut. But so far as it has 
had a philosophy it has been that government should regularly 
intervene to help equalize conditions between the wealthy and 
the poor, between the overprivileged and the underprivileged. 
For this reason liberals of the other, or laissez-faire, school have 
always attacked it as pink socialism, as disguised radicalism; 
while at the present time the favorite charge is that it is insti- 
gated, of all places in the world, from Moscow. 

As a matter of fact, up to this time in this country political 
liberalism has never attempted to change the fundamental 
conditions of the economic system or to do more than ameliorate 
the estate in which the mass of human beings live. For this 
reason liberahsm at present is under more violent attack from 
radicals than from conservatives. In the moutii of radicals 
liberalism is a term of hissing and reproach. 

In spite of the extreme clash, both schools of liberalism 
profess devotion to the same ultimate ideal and goal. The 
slogan of both schools is the utmost possible liberty of the 
individual. The difference between them concerns the province 
in which liberty and individuality are most important and the 
means by which they are to be realized. 

One has only to read any outgiving of the adherents of 
laissez-faire liberalism to see that it is the liberty of the entre- 
preneur in business undertakings which they prize and which* 
they come close to identifying with the heart of all liberty. 

To the spokesmen of the Liberty League and to ex-President 
Hoover in his doctrine of rugged individualism, any govern- 
mental action that interferes with this particular kind of liberty 
is an attack upon liberty itself. The ruggedness, independence, 
initiative and vigor of individuals upon which they set chief 
store is that of the individuals who have come to the top in the 
existing economic system of finance capitalism. They are ex- 
posed to the charge of identifying the meaning of liberty and 
of rugged individualism with the maintenance of the system 
imder which they have prospered. 

The charge is given force by the fact that they have for the 
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most part supported the system of protective tarifiFs, against 
which original simon-pure laissez-faire liberals directed some of 
tbeir most violent attacks. The author of the phrase “rugged 
individualism” used the government to come to the aid of 
industry when it was in straits by means of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and, as far as I know, the opponents of 
governmental intervention made no protest at this flagrant case 
of governmental interference with the free course of private 
industry. 

The most vocal spokesmen for this special form of liberty 
have never attacked land monopoly and, if they think at all 
about Henry George, they think of him as one of the subversive 
and dangerous radicals. They have tihemselves built up finan- 
cial and industrial systems so concentrated as to be semi- 
monopolies or monopolies proper. 

Liberals of the other sdiool are those who point to things 
like those just mentioned and who assert that the system of 
industry for private profit without regard to social consequences 
has had in fact a most unfavorable effect upon tiie real liberty 
of the mass of individuals. 

Their conception of what I called the province of liberty 
and individuality is broader and more generous than is that of 
those who come forward as the self-appointed champions of 
liberty. They think that liberty is something that affects every 
aspect and phase of human life— liberty of thought, of expres- 
sion, of cultural opportunity— and that it is not to be had, even 
in the economic sphere, without a degree of security that is 
denied to mfilions by the present economic system. 

They point out that industry, banking and commerce have 
readied a point where there is no such thing as merely private 
initiative and enterprise. For the consequences of private busi- 
ness enterprise affect so many persons and in such deep and 
enduring ways that all business is affected with a public interest. 
Since the consequences of business are sodal, society must 
itself look after, by means of increased organized control, the 
industrial and financial causes of these consequences. 
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There is, accordingly, no doubt in my own mind that laissez- 
faire liberalism is played out, largely because of the fruits of 
its own policies. Any system that caimot provide elementary 
security for millions has no claim to the title of being organized 
in behalf of liberty and the development of individuals. Any 
person and any movement whose interest in these ends is 
genuine and not a cover for personal advantage and power 
must put primary emphasis in thought and action upon the 
means of tbeir attainment. 

At present those means lie in the direction of increased 
social control and increased collectivism of effort Humane 
liberalism in order to save itself must cease to deal with symp- 
toms and go to the causes of which inequalities and oppressions 
are but the symptoms. In order to endure rmder present condi- 
tions, liberalism must become radical in the sense that, instead 
of using social power to ameliorate the evil consequences of the 
existing system, it shall use social power to change the system. 

Radicalism in the minds of many, however, both among its 
professed adherents and its bitter enemies, is identified with a 
particular method of changing the system. To them, it means 
the change of the present system by violent overthrow. Radical- 
ism of Ais sort is opposed to liberalism, and liberalism is 
opposed to it. For liberalism both by its history and by its own 
nature is committed to democratic methods of effecting social 
change. 

The idea of forcing men to be free is an old idea, but by 
nature it is opposed to freedom. Freedom is not something that 
can be handed to men as a gift from outside, whether by old- 
fashioned dynastic benevolent despotisms or by new-fashioned 
dictatorships, vvdiether of the proletarian or of the fascist order. 
It is something which can be had only as individuals participate 
in winning it, and this fact, rather than some particular political 
mechanism, is the essence of democratic liberalism. 

The denial of the democratic method of achieving social 
control is in part the product of sheer impatience and romantic 
longmg for a short-cut which if it were taken would defeat its 
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own end. It is in part the fruit of the Russian revolution, 
oblivious of the fact that Russia never had any democratic 
tradition in its whole history and was accustomed to dictatorial 
rule in a way that is foreign to the spirit of every Western 
country. In part, it is the product of the capture of the ma- 
chinery of democratic legislation and administration by die 
dominant economic power, known for short as plutocracy or 
“the interests.” 

Discontent with democracy as it operates under conditions 
of exploitation by special interests has justification. But the 
notion that the remedy is violence and a civil war between 
classes is a counsel of despair. 

If the method of violence and civil war be adopted, the end 
will be either fascism, open and undisguised, or the common 
ruin of both parties to the struggle. The democratic method of 
social change is slow; it labors under many and serious handi- 
caps imposed by the undemocratic character of what passes 
for democracy. But it is the method of liberalism, with its belief 
that liberty is the means as well as the goal and diat only 
through the development of individuals in their voluntary 
cooperation with one another can the development of indi- 
viduality be made secure and enduring. 

II 

The emphasis of earlier liberalism upon individuality and 
liberty defines the focal points of discussion of the philosophy 
of liberalism today. This earlier liberalism was itself an out- 
growth, in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, of the 
earlier revolt against oligarchical government, one which came 
to its culmination in the “glorious revolution” of 1688. The latter 
was fundamentally a demand for freedom of the taxpayer from 
government arbitrary action in coimection with a demand for 
confessional freedom in religion by the Protestant churches. In 
the liberalism, expressly so called, demand for liberty and 
individual freedom of action came primarily from the rising in- 
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dustrial and trading class and was directed against restrictions 
placed by government, in legislation, common law and judicial 
action, and other institutions having connection with the polit- 
ical state, upon freedom of economic enterprise. In both cases, 
governmental action and the desired freedom were placed in 
antithesis to each other. This way of conceiving liberty has 
persisted; it was strengthened in this country by the revolt of 
the colonies and by pioneer conditions. 

Nineteenth-century philosophic liberalism added, more or 
less because of its dominant economic interest, the conception 
of natural laws to that of natural rights of the Whig movement. 
There are natural laws, it held, in social matters as well as in 
physical, and these natural laws are economic in character. 
Pohtical laws, on the other hand, are man-made and in that 
sense artificial. Governmental intervention in industry and ex- 
change was thus regarded as a violation not only of inherent 
individual liberty but also of natural laws— of which supply and 
demand is a sample. The proper sphere of governmental action 
was simply to prevent and to secure redress for infringement 
by one, in the exercise of his liberty, of like and equal liberty 
of action on the part of others. 

Nevertheless, the demand for freedom in initiation and 
conduct of business enterprise did not exhaust the content of 
earlier hberalism.-In the minds of its chief promulgators there 
was included an equally strenuous demand for the liberty of 
mind, freedom of thought and its expression in speech, writing, 
print and assemblage. The earlier interest in confessional free- 
dom was generalized, and thereby deepened as well as broad- 
ened. This demand was a product of the rational enlightenment 
of the eighteenth century and of the growing importance of 
science. The great tide of reaction that set in after the defeat 
of Napoleon, the demand for order and disciphne, gave the 
agitation for freedom of thought and its expression plenty of 
cause and plenty of opportunity. 

The earlier liberal philosophy rendered valiant service. It 
finally succeeded in sweeping away, especially in its home. 
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Great Britain, an innumerable nmnber of abuses and restric- 
tions. The history of social reforms in the nineteenth century 
is almost one with the history of hberal social thought. It is not 
then from ingratitude that I shall emphasize its defects, for 
recognition of them is essential to an mtelligent statement of 
the elements of liberal philosophy for the present and any 
nearby future. The fundamental defect was its lack of percep- 
tion of historic relativity. This lack is expressed in the concep- 
tion of the individual as somethmg given, complete in itself, 
and of liberty as a ready-made possession of tibe individual, 
only neediug the removal of external restrictions in order to 
manifest itself. The individual of earlier liberalism was a New- 
tonian atom having only external time and space relations to 
other iudividuals, save m that each social atom was equipped 
with inherent freedom. These ideas might not have been espe- 
cially harmful if they had been merely a raUying cry for prac- 
tical movements. But they formed part of a philosophy and of 
a philosophy m which these particular ideas of individuality 
and freedom were asserted to be absolute and eternal truths; 
good for all times and aU places. 

This absolutism, this ignoring and denial of temporal rela- 
tivity is one great reason why the earlier hberahsm degenerated 
so easily into pseudo-hberalism. For the sake of saving time, I 
shall identify what I mean by this spurious liberalism, the land 
of social ideas represented by the “Liberty League” and ex- 
President Hoover. I call it a pseudo-liberalism because it ossi- 
fied and narrowed generous ideas and aspirations. Even when 
words remain the same, they mean something very different 
when they are uttered by a minority struggling against repres- 
sive measures and when expressed by a group that has attained 
power and then uses ideas that were once weapons of emanci- 
pation as instruments for keeping the power and wealth they 
have obtained. Ideas that at one time are means of producing 
social change assume another guise when they are used as 
means of preventing further social change. This fact is itself an 
illustration of historic relativity, and an evidence of the evil that 
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ky in the assertion hy earlier liberalism of the immutable and 
eternal character of their ideas. Because of this latter fact, the 
laissez-faire doctrine was held by the degenerate school of lib- 
erals to express the very order of nature itself. The outcome was 
the degradation of the idea of individuality until in the ininds 
of many who are themselves struggling for a wider and fuller 
development of individuality, individualism has become a term 
of hissing and reproach, while many can see no remedy for the 
evils that have come from the use of socially unrestrained lib- 
erty in business enterprise, save change produced by violence. 
The historic tendency to conceive the whole question of liberty 
as a matter in which individual and government are opposed 
parties has borne bitter fruit. Bom of despotic government, it 
has continued to influence thinking and action after govern- 
ment had become popular and in theory the servant of the 
people. 

I pass now to what the philosophy of liberalism would be 
were its inheritance of absolutism eliminated. In the first place 
such liberalism knows that an individual is nothing fixed, given 
ready-made. It is something achieved, and achieved not in iso- 
lation, but with the aid and support of conditions, cultural and 
physical, including in “cultural” economic, legal and political 
institutions as weU as science and art. Liberalism knows that 
social conditions may restrict, distort and almost prevent the 
development of individuality. It therefore takes an active in- 
terest in the working of social institutions that have a bearing, 
positive or negative, upon the growth of individuals who shaJl 
be rugged in fact and not merely in abstract theory. It is as 
much interested in the positive constmction of favorable insti- 
tutions, legal, political and economic, as it is m the work of 
removing abuses and overt oppressions. 

In the second place, liberalism is committed to the idea of 
historic relativity. It knows that the content of the individual 
and freedom change with time; that this is as true of social 
change as it is of iudividual development from infancy to 
maturity. The positive counterpart of opposition to doctrinal 
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absolutism is experimentalism. The connection between historic 
relativity and experimental method is intrinsic. Time signifies 
change. The significance of individuality with respect to social 
policies alters with change of the conditions in which indi- 
viduals live. The earlier liberalism in being absolute was also 
unhistoric. Underlying it there was a philosophy of history 
which assiuned that history, like time in the Newtonian scheme, 
means only modification of external relations; that it is quanti- 
tative, not qualitative and internal. The same thing is true of 
any theory that assumes, like tihe one usually attributed to 
Marx, that temporal changes in society are inevitable— that is 
to say, are governed by a law that is not itself historical. The 
fact is that the historicism and the evolutionism of nineteenth- 
century doctrine were only half-way doctrines. They assumed 
that historical and developmental processes were subject to 
some law or formula outside temporal processes. 

The commitment of liberalism to experimental procedure 
carries with it the idea of continuous reconstruction of the ideas 
of individuality and of liberty in intimate connection with 
changes in social relations. It is enough to refer to the changes 
in productivity and distribution since the time when the earlier 
liberalism was formulated, and the effect of these transforma- 
tions, due to science and technology, upon the terms on which 
men associate together. An experimental method is the recog- 
nition of this temporal change in ideas and policies so that the 
latter shall coordinate with the facts instead of being opposed 
to them. Any other view maintains a rigid conceptualism and 
implies that facts should conform to concepts that are framed 
independently of temporal or historical change. 

llie two things essential, then, to thorough-going social 
liberalism are, first, realistic study of existing conditions in their 
movement, and, secondly, leading ideas, in the form of policies 
for dealing with these conditions in the interest of development 
of increased individuality and liberty. The first requirement is 
so obviously implied that I shall not elaborate it. The second 
point needs some amplification. Experimental method is not 
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just messing around nor doing a little of tibis and a little of that 
in the hope that things will improve. Just as in the physical 
sciences, it implies a coherent body of ideas, a theory, that 
gives direction to effort. What is implied, in contrast to every 
form of absolutism, is that the ideas and theory be taken as 
methods of action tested and continuously revised by the con- 
sequences they produce in actual social conditions. Since they 
are operational in nature, they modify conditions, while the 
first requirement, that of basing them upon reahstic study of 
actual conditions, brings about their continuous reconstruction. 

It follows, finally, that there is no opposition in principle 
between liberalism as social philosophy and radicalism in ac- 
tion, if by radicalism is signified the adoption of pohcies that 
bring about drastic instead of piecemeal social changes. It is 
all a question of what kind of procedures the intelligent study 
of changing conditions discloses. These changes have been so 
tremendous in the last century, yes, in the last forty years, that 
it looks to me as if radical methods were now necessary. But 
all that the argument here requires is recognition of the fact 
that there is nothing in the nature of Hberahsm that makes it a 
mUk-water doctrine, committed to compromise and minor “re- 
forms.” It is worth noting that the earlier liberals were regarded 
in their day as subversive radicals. 

What has been said should make it clear that the question 
of method in formation and execution of pohcies is the central 
thing in hberahsm. The method indicated is that of maximum 
rehance upon intelligence. This fact determines its opposition 
to those forms of radicalism that place chief dependence upon 
violent overthrow of existing institutions as the method of 
effecting desired social change. A genuine hberal will emphasize 
as crucial the complete correlation between the means used 
and the consequences that follow. The same principle which 
makes him aware that the means employed by pseudo-hberal- 
ism only perpetuate and multiply the evils of existing condi- 
tions makes him aware also that dependence upon sheer massed 
force as the means of social change decides the kind of conse- 
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quences that actually result. Doctrines, whether proceeding 
from Mussolini or from Marx, which assume that because cer- 
tain ends are desirable therefore those ends and nothing else 
will result from the use of force to attain them is but another 
example of the limitations put upon intelligence by any abso- 
lute frieory. In the degree in which mere force is resorted to, 
actual consequences are themselves so compromised that the 
ends originally in view have in fact to be worW out afterwards ' 
by the method of experimental intelligence. 

In saying this, I do not wish to be understood as meaning 
that radicals of the type mentioned have any monopoly of the 
use of force. The contrary is the case. The reactionaries are in 
possession of force, in not only the army and police, but in the 
press and the schools. The only reason they do not advocate the 
use of force is the fact that they are already in possession of it, 
so their policy is to cover up its existence with idealistic phrases 
-of which their present use of individual initiative and liberty 
is a striking example. 

These facts illustrate the essential evil of reliance upon 
sheer force. Action and reaction are equal and in opposite direc- 
tions, and force as such is physical. Dependence upon force 
sooner or later calls out force on the other side. The whole prob- 
lem of the relation of intelligence to force is much too large to 
go into here. I can only say that when the forces in possession 
are so blind and stubborn as to throw all their weight against 
the use of liberty of inquiry and of communication, of organiza- 
tion to eflFect social change, they not only encourage ^e use 
of force in those who want social change, but they give the 
latter the most justification they ever have. The emphasis of 
Hberahsm upon the method of intelligence does not commit it 
to unqualified pacificism, but to the imremitting use of every 
method of intelligence that conditions permit, and to search for 
all that are possible. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize one point implied in the ’ 
early part of the paper. The question of tire practical signifi- 
cance of liberty is much wider than that of the relation of gov- 
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emment to the individual, to say nothing of the monstrosity of 
the doctrine ihat assumes that under all conditions govern- 
mental action and iudividual liberty are found in separate and 
independent spheres. Government is one factor and an impor- 
tant one. But it comes mto the picture only in relation to other 
matters. At present, these other matters are economic and cul- 
tural. With respect to the first poiat, it is absurd to conceive 
liberty as that of the business entrepreneur and ignore the 
immense regimentation to which workers are subjected, intel- 
lectual as well as manual workers. As to the second point, the 
full freedom of the human spirit and of individuality can be 
achieved only as there is effective opportunity to share in die 
cultural resources of civilization. No economic state of affairs is 
merely economic. It has a profound effect upon the presence or 
absence of cultural freedom. Any liberalism that does not make 
full cultural freedom supreme and that does not see the rela- 
tion between it and genuine industrial freedom as a way of life 
is degenerate and delusive liberalism. 
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that the whole tendency is away from the humane to the ma- 
terialistic, from the permanently rational to the temporarily 
expedient— and so on. Now curiously enough it happens that 
some of us who disagree radically with the reasons given for 
criticizing our present system and equally radically with the 
remedy &at is urged, agree that the present system (if it may 
be called a system) is so lacking in unity of aim, material, and 
method as to be something of a patchwork. We agree that an 
overloaded and congested curriculum needs simplification. We 
agree that we are uncertain as to where we are going and 
where we want to go, and why we are doing what we do. 

In many details our criticisms of the present state of edu- 
cation do not differ widely from those of the critics whose 
fundamental premises and aims are in sharp opposition to 
ours. The standpoint from which criticisms are made and the 
direction in which reform is urged are, however, worlds apart. 
The issue is taking shape. We agree as to absence of unity. We 
differ profoundly from the belief that the evils and defects of 
our system spring from excessive attention to what is mod- 
em in hmnan civilization— science, technology, contemporary 
social issues and problems. Rather we rest onr own criticd 
estimate on the present educational situation upon a belief 
that the factors ffiat correspond to what is living in present 
society, the factors that are shaping modem culture, are either 
confusedly smothered by excessive attention to the old or are 
diverted into chaimels in which they become technical and 
relatively illiberal in comparison with what they would be if 
they were given the central position. 

I begin then with the fact that we are now being told that a 
genuinely liberal education would require return to the models, 
patterns, and standards that were laid down in Greece some 
twenty-five hundred years ago and renewed and put into prac- 
tice in the best age of feudal medievalism six and seven cen- 
turies ago. It is tme that a theory of education using the word 
‘liberal,” as applied to an education having nothing to do with 
the “practical,” was formulated in Greece. From Greece we 
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inherit the tradition that puts “liberal” and “mechanical” educa- 
tion in sharp opposition to each other and that— a fact to 
be noted— identifies as mechanical anything and everything 
concerned with industry and useful commodities and serv- 
ices. 

This philosophy was faithful to the facts of the social life 
in which it appeared. It translated into intellectual terms the 
institutioiis, customs, and moral attitudes that flourished in the 
life of Athens. As was proper, a liberal or free education was 
the education of a free man in the Athenian community. But 
this has to be placed alongside the fact, totally improper from 
the standpoint of modem democratic communities, that free 
citizens were few in number, and that their freedom had a 
large servile class as its substratum. The class that enjoyed the 
privileges of freedom and a liberal education was based upon 
precisely those considerations that modem liberation has 
steadily striven to get rid of. For a status fixed at and by birth, 
sex, and economic condition is just what democratic societies 
regard as illiberal. To the Greek philosopher, these differences 
were necessary; they were fixed “by nature.” They were so 
established in social institutions that any other view seemed ir- 
rational even to the wisest men of the time. 

This fact might well make us look with suspicion upon an 
Mucational philosophy which, at the •present day, defines liberal 
education in terms that are the opposite of what is genu- 
inely liberal. Vocational and practical education was illiberal 
in Greece because it was the training of a servile class. Liberal 
education was liberal in Greece because it was the way of life 
enjoyed by a small group who were free to devote themselves 
to higher things. They were free to do so because they lived 
upon the fruits of the labor of an industrially enslaved class. 
Moreover, industry was carried on by routine apprenticeship in 
ways that were handed down from parents to children. 

That the models and patterns followed by craftsmen 
achieved a high degree of aesthetic development should not be 
permitted to blind us to this fact. For it marks a striking con- 
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trast with ihe conditions of modem industry. Methods of work 
are now the result of the continuous application of science. In- 
ventions, themselves the result of application of science, are 
constantly encroaching upon ways of production that carry over 
routine and precedent. There was justification in existing con- 
ditions for the Greek who distinguished between activities that 
were the manifestation of rational insight or science and those 
that were the expression of irrational routine. But there is no 
excuse for such a view at the present time. There is now more 
natural science involved in the conduct of our industry than 
there is anything nearly resembling science in the conduct of 
our political and social affairs. 

The problem of going ahead instead of going back is then a 
problem of liberalizing our technical and vocational educa- 
tion. The average worker has little or no awareness of the sci- 
entific processes embodied in the work he carries on. What he 
does is often to him routine and mechanical. To this extent the 
diagnosis the critics make of present vocational education is 
correct in too many cases. But their reactionary remedy in- 
volves fixation of just that which is bad in the present system. 
Instead of seeking an education that would make all who go to 
school aware of the scientific basis of industrial processes, they 
would draw the lines still more sharply between those who 
receive a vocational training, deliberately kept illiberal, and 
the much smaller ninnber who enjoy a liberal education— after 
the Greek literary model. A truly liberal, and liberating, educa- 
tion woiild refuse today to isolate vocational training on any 
of its levels from a continuous education in the social, moral, 
and scientific contexts within which wisely administered call- 
ings and professions must function. 

Not to base the materials and methods of the education that 
does this work upon intelligent selection and arrangement of 
what is growing and vital in the present, with deliberate omis- 
sion of that which has served its time, is the smre way to perpet- 
uate the confusion and conflicts of the world in which we now 
live. Exercise of intelligent cotuage to make education what it 
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might be would result in an access of both confidence and the 
wisdom that would justify the confidence. 

The situation is no better when we turn to the medieval ver- 
sion of the Greek theory of hberal education. The gulf between 
serf and landlord was too fixed in medieval society even to 
attract the attention of the most liberal-minded phflosophers. 
It was accepted as a matter of comrse, or as “natural.” In addi- 
tion, medieval society had no political citizenship and no com- 
mimity life in the civic sense that was supreme in the Athenian 
city-state. Although words borrowed from Greek philosophy 
about liberal arts and education were profusely employed, 
their meanings had nothing in common with those of Adienian 
life. The important institution was the church, not the city- 
state. Consequently, in medieval thought the difference be- 
tween the priest and the layman took the place occupied in 
Greek philosophical writings by the difference between free- 
man and artisan. The word cleric strikes the keynote of medi- 
eval culture in very much the same way that the word citizen 
sounds the keynote of Athenian life. 

The result, so far as educational philosophy is concerned, 
explains how it is that the present reactionary movement is 
closer to the medieval model than to the Greek. The activity 
of the free Athenian citizen was directly concerned with the 
affairs and problems of a civic community in which theocratic 
interests and religious rites were a regtilar and subordinate 
part of the life of a secular and temporal conamunity. Aristotle, 
moreover, taught that even free political fife was not com- 
pletely free from the taint of the practical. The only completely 
free Me was that devoted to pursuit of science and philosophy. 
And nature, not the supernatural, was at the heart of ancient 
Greek philosophy. 

To the Greek scientist-philosopher firsthand perception of 
nature, if not through the senses then through the “intellect,” 
was the source of truth. Writings bequeathed by the past were 
used for the suggestions they contained, as materi^ to set 
forth alternative possibilities. They were never taken as final 
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authority. The one thing forbidden was to permit the opinions 
of others to come between vision and the facts of nature. But in 
medieval culture that which had already been said, written 
down and transmitted by linguistic means from generation to 
generation, became the ^al authority. It is enough to cite the 
role of what are significantly known as “the Scriptures.* I do 
not mean that there was not a great display of intellectual 
acuteness and sharpening of wits. But it was directed to the 
study, interpretation, adaptation, and organization of letters, 
of what was linguistically transmitted from previous learning. 
By and large these writings took the place nature itself had 
held in Greek philosophy and science. They constituted the 
world to be investigated. 

Nevertheless, given the conditions of Europe at the time, 
this dependence upon letters as the medium of communication 
with past knowledge was practically necessary. To be liberal 
is all one with being liberating, with effecting a release of 
human powers. Failmre to realize this is the source of one of 
the great errors of our neo-scholastics, who suppose that the 
subject matter of a liberal education is fixed in itself. Lin- 
guistic arts and the written materials of the past exercised a 
liberating function in the Middle Ages as nothing else could 
have done. For aU northern Europe was only just emerging 
from a state of barbarism. Historically speaking, it is practi- 
cally impossible to see what effective tutor and guide the move- 
ment could have had save acquaintance with the products of 
the infinitely higher culture developed centuries before the 
Mediterranean basin. Language, letters, was the sole medimn 
of contact with those products. Clerics were the sole class pos- 
sessing both the mastery of linguistic tools and the moral au- 
thority to make them central in education. 

Social and cultural conditions since the Middle Ages have 
undergone a great, a revolutionary, change. In spirit, we are 
nearer the culture of antiquity than we are to that of the 
medieval period. Great as is the change from a servile to a 
free basis in organization of social relations, it can be said 
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wiili considerable trutb that the change is in line with prin- 
ciples stated in Athens. The full significance of these principles 
could not be perceived by their authors because of the prac- 
tical pressure exerted by social institutions. Historical illiteracy 
is thus the outstanding trait of those critics who urge return 
to the ideas of the Greek-medieval period as if the ideas of the 
two ages were the same because philosophers of the medieval 
period used some of the verbal formulas set forth by philoso- 
phers of the earher period. 

Language is still fundamentally important in education. 
Communication is the feature that detotely marks off man 
from other creatures; it is the condition without which cul- 
ture would not exist. But the notion that language, hnguistic 
skills and studies can be used for the same ends and by the 
same methods imder contemporary conditions as in Greek, 
Alexandrian, or medieval times is as absurd in principle as 
it would be injurious "in practice were it adopted. The attempt 
to reestablish linguistic skills and materials as the center of 
education, and to do it under the guise of “education for free- 
dom” or a “liberal” education, is directly opposed to all that 
democratic coimtries cherish as freedom. The idea that an ade- 
quate education of any kind can be obtained by means of a 
miscellaneous assortment of a hundred books, more or less, is 
laughable when viewed practically. A five-foot bookshelf for 
adiilts, to be read, reread, and digested at leisure throughout 
a lifetime, is one thing. Crowded into four years and dealt out 
in fixed doses, it is quite another thing. In theory and basic aim, 
however, it is not funny. For it marks a departure from what 
is soTmd in the Greek view of knowledge as a product of intelli- 
gence exercised at first hand. It marks reversion to the medieval 
view of dependence upon the final authority of what others 
have found out— or supposed they had found out— and without 
the historical grounds that gave reason to the scholars of the 
Middle Ages. 

The reactionary movement is dangerous (or would be if it 
made serious headway) because it ignores and in effect denies 
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the principle of experimental inquiry and firsthand observation 
that is the hfeblood of the entire advance made in the sciences 
—an advance so marvelous that the progress in knowledge made 
in uncounted previous millenniums is almost nothing in com- 
parison. It is natural enough that the chief advocates of the 
scholastic reaction should be literary men with defective scien- 
tific educations, or else theologians who are convinced in ad- 
vance of the existence of a supematuraUy founded and directed 
Institution, whose ofiBcial utterances rank as fixed and final 
truths because they are beyond the scope of hxunan inquiry 
and criticism. 

Mr. Hutchins wrote as follows;* 

“We know that there is a natural moral law, and we can 
tmderstand what it is because we know that man has a nature, 
and we can imderstand it. The nature of man, which is the 
same everywhere, is obscured but not obhterated by the differ- 
ing conventions of different cultures. The specific quality of 
hmnan nature ... is that man is a rational and spiritual 
being . . .” 

By his inherent and necessary essence, then, man is the 
same in aU ages, cHmes, and cultures. Nothing that can hap- 
pen to him, or in the physical, biological, and social world 
of which man is a part, can make any difference to his nature. 
The principles that have authority over his conduct and his 
moral beliefs are therefore fixed and immutable. Moreover, 
they are perceived by a faculty independent of, and supreme 
over, the methods by which patient inquiry, with the aid of 
experimental observation, discovers natural facts of self, society, 
and the physical world. 

There is nothing novel in this view. We are familiar with it 
from early childhood. It is a conventionally established part 
of a large portion of our training in family and Sunday school. 
Nevertheless, it is the expression of a provincial and conven- 
tional point of view, of a culture that is pre-scientific in the 
sense ^t science bears today. Men of at least equal penetra- 

* Fortune, June, 1943. 
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tion (Aristotle himself, for example) with those now asserting 
the absolute imiformity of human nature and morals taught the 
same thing about natural objects. Astronomical and biological 
sciences were once as firmly based upon eternal uniformity as 
moral science and philosophy are now asserted to be. In astron- 
omy, it was held that the higher heavens have always had 
and always will have, with everything in them, an unswerving 
circular movement. The teachings of present astronomical sci- 
ence would then have seemed like a proclamation of chaotic 
turmoil. In biology, the complete fixity and uniformity of spe- 
cies of plants and animals were taken to be the rational and 
necessary foundational truths for all scientific knowledge. 

In short, the view now so confidently put forth about morals 
once prevailed in natural science. The foundation of both is 
that the uniform and unchangeable is inherently superior in 
perfection and truth to anything subject to change. From the 
standpoint of society, it is easy to understand the rise of this 
view. It is appropriate to societies ruled by custom— they fear 
change as the source of instability and disorder. It was also a 
natural view when observation was restricted by lack of in- 
struments. Without the use of a telescope, variations in the 
positions of "fixed stars” could not be noticed. Changes of 
kind or species in plants and animals were observable only 
when monstrosities appeared. Belief in the eternal uniformity 
of human nature is thus the surviving remnant of a belief once 
universally held about the heavens and about all living crea- 
tures. Scientific method and conclusions have had little eflFect 
upon persons whose education is predominantly literary. Other- 
wise they would not continue to assert in one field a belief that 
science has abandoned everywhere else. 

The group in question does not, however, oppose the teach- 
ing of science. Far from it. Their claim is that the subject matter 
of natural science is of subordinate importance; and that, when 
all is said and done, it belongs with the subjects whose value 
is technical, utilitarian, practical. Thereby they endorse and 
tend to confirm the split between natural means of authentic 
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knowing, on the one hand, and everything having moral, ideal, 
and “spiritual” importance, on the odier. 

It is hard to see how any thoughtful person can view a 
split of this kind lightly. There was no such separation in 
Greek and medieval “science.” All fundamental truths about 
the natural world and natural objects in their science concerned 
what was as eternal and imchanging as were moral ends and 
principles. In fact, Aristotle, the authority in the medieval 
period in respect to natural and temporal matters, expressly 
assigned to the subject matter of astronomy and biology a 
higher position in respect to complete constancy than to moral 
knowledge. For he observed the undoubted fact that moral 
practices and aims change from place to place and time to 
time. 

In truth, the present-day alliance between those who appeal 
to Greek philosophy and those who appeal to medieval phi- 
losophy is tactical rather than basic. They are allies in a 
common dislike, co-dwellers in a Cave of AduUam. They have 
the same dislikes without having the same loyalty and goal. 
Greek science is indeed marked by traits that are supranatural 
from the standpoint of the present science of nature. Neverthe- 
less, according to Greek science the subjects of science were 
profoundly natural and inherently reasonable. According to 
medieval theological philosophy, the basis of all ultimate moral 
principles is supernatural— not merely above nature and reason, 
but so far beyond the scope of the latter that they must be 
miraculously revealed and sustained. 

Some of the theological fellow travelers of Mr. Hutchins 
make this point clear. For they characteristically introduce a 
complete division between political, civic, and social morality 
and personal morality. The former is “naturdP’i its virtues are 
directed toward “the good of civilization.” The latter has to 
take into account “the supratemporal destiny” of man. The 
teaching of “natural morality” merely is likely to be influenced 
by “what are called the virtues of political life and civiliza- 
tion.” It tends to neglect or disparage personal morality, which 
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“is the root of all morality”— a morality, be it remembered, lliat 
is supernatural in origin and destination. 

The dilemma in which liberal writers of this school find 
themselves is illustrated in the fact that they make a plea for 
an “integral hinnanism,” and for avoidance of cleavage. They 
then set up a series of complete cleavages on their own account. 
There is one between man and the supernatural; one between 
the temporal and the eternal; one between humanity and 
divinity; one between the iimer and the outer; and finally one 
between the civic and social (or things of this world generally) 
and the alleged supratemporal destiny of man— needing, of 
course, a special supernatural and infsilible church to bridge 
the gulf. 

From one point of view, these authors simply manifest the 
division and conflict characteristic of our present civilization. 
But in addition they recommend its systematic fixation as the 
cure of the evils that the cleavage occasions. At that, in view 
of what the two schools have in common, the one represented 
by our theological philosopher seems to have the advantage 
over its temporary partner. For they claim to speak for a 
divinely founded church, which is permanently directed from 
on high. When, therefore, the utterances of fallible human 
reason vary and when the merely civic moralities of diflEerent 
peoples conflict with one another, it can authoritatively point 
out the truth. 

The issue raised in educational philosophy is thus significant 
as a manifestation of a cleft that now marks every phase and 
aspect of philosophy. It presents the difference between an 
outlook that goes to the past for instruction and for guidance, 
and one that holds that philosophy, if it is to be of help in 
the present situation, must pay supreme heed to movements, 
needs, problems, and resources that are distinctively modem. 
This latter view is often countered by caricaturing it. It is said 
to be based upon insensate love of novelty and change, upon 
devotion to the modem just because it happens to come later 
in the course of time. The actual state of die case, however, is 
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that there are factors at work in contemporary life that are of 
transcendent value in promise, if not yet in achievement. They 
are experimental science and experimental method in the field 
of knowledge. This field includes a definite morale and ethic as 
well as definite conclusions about man and the world. The 
second modem factor is the democratic spirit in human rela- 
tions. The third is technological control of the energies of 
nature m behalf of human ends. AH three are closely linked. 
The revolution in natural science is the parent of inventions 
of instruments and processes that provide the substantial body 
of modem industrial technology. This fact is so obvious as to 
be xmdeniable— though there are some persons superficial 
enough to attribute Ae great advance in industry not to the 
methods and conclusions of modem science but to love of 
pecxmiary power. What perhaps is not equally obvious is that 
the marvelous advance in natural science has come about be- 
cause of the breaking down of the wall existing in ancient and 
medieval institutions between “hi^er” things of a pmrely 
intellectual and “spiritual” nature and the ‘lower” things of a 
“practical” and “material” nature. 

For it is a historical fact, evident to all who are willing to 
look, that the change from relative sterility and stagnation to 
a career of fruitfulness and continued progress in science began 
when inquirers used the instruments and processes of socially 
despised industry as agencies by means of which to know na- 
ture. Then the change achieved in production of commodities 
and services was a great factor in breaking down feudal institu- 
tions. Substitution of easy conamimication in place of the isola- 
tion of peoples, groups, and classes has been an agency in bring- 
ing the democratic movement into existence. 

I come back to the fact that we are living in a mixed and 
divided life. We are pulled in opposite directions. We have not 
as yet a philosophy that is modem in other than a chronological 
sense. We do not have as yet an educational or any other 
social institution that is not a mixture of opposed elements. 
Division between methods and conclusions in natural science 
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and those prevailing in morals and religion is a serious matter, 
from whatever angle it be regarded. It means a society that is 
not unified in its most important concerns. 

I do not understand that those who are urging return to 
the ancient foundation in morals and social institutions wish 
to return to earlier conditions in natural science; nor yet to 
abolish all modem inventions and appliances that are the fruit 
of experimental extension of science. But the logical and prac- 
tical import of their scheme is simply to fixate the division, 
the spht from which we suffer. The spirit and method of the 
pre-scientific period is to prevail in the “hi^er” sphere while 
science and technology are relegated to an inherently lower 
and separate compartment of life. Preaching, or else an ex- 
ternal institutional authority, is to keep the latter in its place. 

The one outstanding issue concerns, then, the direction in 
which we are to move. Are we compelled to hold that one 
method obtains in natural science and another, radically dif- 
ferent, in moral questions? Scientific method is now finding 
its way into the psychological field; it is already at home in 
anthropological study. As the conclusions reached in these 
studies find their way into general acceptance, is a conflict 
between science and moral beliefs to replace the old conflict 
between science and what was taken to be religion? And the 
question is the more pertinent because the religion in question 
was also the expression of a pre-scientific stage of culture. 

The issue as it offers itself in the educational field brings 
home in a vivid and striking manner this problem of the direc- 
tion to be taken in philosophy. I do not mean that the question 
in philosophy is as momentous as the direction we are to take 
in our practical affairs— in education, industry, and politics. 
But the two are closely coimected. The old metaphysical and 
theological philosophies reflected the social conditions in which 
they were formulated. By their translation into terms of reason, 
these conditions were given support. The .feraditional philoso- 
phies provided guidance in the direction taken by socid move- 
ments. They strive to exercise these functions today. They 
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succeed in so doing, however, only to the extent of introducing 
confusion and conflict. 

I hope I have made it clear that I have no sympathy with 
the philosophy imderlying the views I have been considering. 
But its active appearance on the scene is to be welcomed. 
Philosophy needed to be taken out of the hands of those who 
have identified it with barren intellectual gynmastic exercise 
and purely verbal analyses. Perhaps it took the severe jolt of 
the present reaction to bring philosophy back to man. At aU 
events, the educational philosophy here discussed raises all the 
philosophical problems that now demand attention if philoso- 
phy is to have anything to say in the present crisis. 

The issue of the immutable versus the changing involves 
the question of whether the method of inquiry and test that 
has wrought marvels in one field is to be applied so as to 
extend and advance our knowledge in moral and social mat- 
ters. Is there an impassable gulf between science and morals? 
Or are principles and general truths in morals of the same 
kind as in science— namely, working hypotheses that on one 
hand condense the results of continued prior experience and 
inquiry, and on the other hand direct further fruitful inquiry 
whose conclusions in turn test and develop for further use 
the working principles used? Suppose it were true in the ab- 
stract that moral principles are as fixed and eternally uniform 
as they are said to be. Has anyone indicated even in the rough- 
est way how they are then to be applied? At bottom the issue 
is drawn between dogmas (so rigid that they ultimately must 
appeal to force) and recourse to intelligent observation guided 
by the best wisdom already in our possession, which is the 
heart of scientific method. 

Let me give one illustration of the application of scientific 
thinking to what was formerly regarded as an unchangeable 
absolute. It is drawn from the man who more than any other 
single person is the begetter in philosophy of an attitude and 
outlook distinctively American, Charles Peirce. The illustra- 
tion is taken from a subject of arucial moral import, the mean- 
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ing of truth. Over against ihe traditional view of truth as a 
fixed structure of eternal and unchanging principles already 
in our possession to which everything else should be made to 
conform, Peirce said that truth “is that concordance of an 
abstract statement with the ideal limit toward which endless 
investigation would tend to bring scientific belief.” This con- 
cordance may be possessed even now and here by a scientific 
belief in case there is “confession of its inaccuracy and one- 
sidedness,” since this “confession is an essential ingredient of 
truth.” We have here, as in a nutshell, a statement of the pro- 
found difference that is made in a crucial instance between 
belief in fixity and in change. There is also the definite impli- 
cation that change can mean continuous growth, development, 
liberation, and cooperation, while fixity means the dogmatism 
that historically has always exhibited itself in intolerance and 
brutal persecution of the dissenter and the inquirer. Faith in 
endlessly pursued inquiry and in an undogmatic friendly atti- 
ture toward present possessions (which is the spur to continued 
persistent effort) is treated by those whose education has 
failed to encompass the scientific spirit as a Idnd of systematic 
indifference and carelessness amounting to demoralization. 

The very heart of political democracy is adjudication of 
social differences by discussion and exchange of views. This 
method provides a rough approximation to the method of 
effecting change by means of experimental inquiry and test: the 
scientific method. The very foundation of the democratic pro- 
cedure is dependence upon experimental production of social 
change; an experimentation directed by working principles 
that are tested and developed in the very process of being 
tried out in action. Its operation is compromised, however, by 
the persistent influence of the very philosophy we are urged 
to f^ back upon. 

It is no mere accident that continental Europe, which is now 
the most disturbed portion of the world and the source of 
tragic disturbance everywhere else, is just that part that has 
stuck most closely to the educational philosophy we are now 
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being urged to go back to. America must be looked upon as 
either an ofiEshoot of Europe, culturally speaking, or as a New 
World in other than a geographical sense. To take the latter 
view is neither brash patriotic nationalism nor yet a brand of 
isolationism. It is an acknowledgment of work to be done. 
Europe has, at least till very recently, led the world in scientific 
adiievement, and it will be a long time before America will 
rival what the Old World has accomplished in the plastic 
arts and in literature. But continental Europe in general and 
Germany in particular has been the home of the practices and 
the philosophy based on strict separation between science as 
technical and ever changing and morals conceived in terms of 
fixed, unchanging principles. If the name “New World” ap- 
plies to the American scene, it is because we have the task of 
bringing into cooperative vmion the things that the philosophy 
and the education to which we are being urged to return have 
kept divided. 

In short, the chief influence in retarding and preventing the 
conscious realization that will give unity and steadiness to 
the democratic movement is precisely the philosophy of dog- 
matic rigidity and uniformity. In consequence, the chief oppor- 
tunity and chief responsibility of those who call themselves 
philosophers are to make clear the intrinsic kinship of democ- 
racy with the methods of directing change that have revolu- 
tionized science. In that way and only in that way can we be 
rid of the dualism of standards, aims, and methods— that is 
to say the very division from which we are now suffering. Tech- 
nological industry is the creation of science. It is also ^e most 
vridely and deeply influential factor in the practical determina- 
tion of social conditions. The most immediate human problem 
of our age is to effect a transformation of the immense resources 
the new technology has put in our hands into positive instru- 
ments of human being. The contribution that die reactionary 
philosophy makes is to urge that technology and science are 
intrinsically of an inferior and illiberal nature! 

What exists in social philosophy at the present time is 
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largely an abstract disputation between something called “indi- 
vidualism” and something called “socialism.” But the problem 
is a concrete one. How shall this and that definite factory and 
field operation be made to contribute to the educative release 
and growth of human capacities, as well as to production of a 
large and reasonably cheap supply of material goods? The prob- 
lem is one that, by its own terms, can be dealt with only by the 
continuous application of the scientific method of experimental 
observation and test. Those who feel in need of a specific ex- 
ample of the connection between science and morals, between 
“natural” facts and human values, will find it here. 

A philosophy that glorifies the gulf between the “materiar 
and the “spiritual,” between immutable principles and social 
conditions in a state of rapid change, stands in the way of deal- 
ing eflFectively with this dominant issue. The solution of the 
issue will not, of comrse, tahe place in philosophy. But the 
opportunity of philosophy is to help get rid of inteUectual habits 
that now stand in the way of a solution. 

As far as school education is a part of the required practical 
means, educational theory or philosophy has the task and the 
opportunity of helping to break down the philosophy of fixation 
that bolsters external authority in opposition to free coopera- 
tion. It must contest the notion that morals are something 
wholly separate from and above science and scientific method. 
It must help banish the conception that the daily work and 
vocation of man are negligible in comparison with literary 
pursuits, and that hmnan destiny here and now is of slight 
importance in comparison with some supernatural destiny. It 
must accept wholeheartedly the scientific way, not merely of 
technology, but of life in order to achieve the promise of mod- 
em democratic ideals. 



2 

THE REVOLT AGAINST SCIENCE 

It WOUU) be a waste of time to argue ihat at the present 
time we are in the presence of a widespread revolt against 
science, for its presence is obvious in almost every field. In 
education it takes the form of setting the humanities up against 
the sciences, accompanied with the clamorous assertion that aU 
the ailments and failures of the present school system— numer- 
ous and serious beyond a peradventure— are the result of subor- 
dination of the “humanities” to the sciences. And if I place quo- 
tation marks about the word humanities it is because the attack 
which is made in this field proceeds from teachers of hterary 
subjects and proceeds hy identification of the humane with the 
linguistic and literary. 

Upon the side of theory, of pseudo-philosophy, the attack 
rests upon calling the sciences “materiahstic” while literary 
subjects are identified with whatever is ideahstic and “spiritual” 
in our traditions and institutions. This position rests back upon 
belief in the separation of man from nature. Man is taken not 
only as lord over nature but as lord in its oldest and most 
discredited sense— that of a despotic monarch supposed to rule 
by mere fiat. This separation, the most fundamental of all forms 
of isolationism, completely ignores the daily interests and con- 
cerns of the great mass of human beings which are botmd up 
in the most intimate way with the conditions of nature they 
have to face— conditions which so largely afFect their welfare 
and destiny as human beings. Anyone who will allow himself 
to observe die spectacle ofiFered to view by the great mass of 
human beings in the matter of making and having a decent 
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living alone will be aware of the monstrous insolence of identifi- 
cation of the humamties with linguistics and literatures. 

The fact, however, that the identification is made, and that 
the indictment of the sciences is then made to depend upon it, 
is intensely illuminating. It spotlights the background of the 
revolt against science; it delineates the genuinely human values 
and ends at stake, and points to the only road which leads to 
a genuine and not a sham advancement of humanism. With 
reference to the background, with reference to the source of the 
revolt, it points straight to those who have “authority” against 
movements which threaten their supremacy by ushering in a 
new, wider and more humane order. Fundamentally, the attack 
proceeds from representatives of those who have enjoyed the 
power of control and regulation of other human beings because 
of the existing setup in political, ecclesiastical and economic 
institutions. Superficially, and more vocally, it proceeds from 
teachers who find that their place and prestige in the educa- 
tional system is being impaired, and who innocently, that is 
ignorantly, do the work of campfoUowers. 

It will be found significant as well as interesting to compare 
the present revolt against science with the earlier movement 
that bears the name of “Conflict of Science and Religion.” In 
that earlier warfare, attacks upon science hmged upon certain 
general conclusions reached by the sciences, first in astronom- 
ical and finally in biological science. The attacks centered upon 
the destructive doctrinal effect of the new conclusions upon 
beliefs that had been established in a primitive stage of human 
history, and that, in the course of intervening mfflennla, had 
become invested with all kinds of intellectual, institutional and 
emotional sanctions. 

It can hardly be said that the scientific doctrines won a com- 
plete victory. “Fvmdamentahsm” is stiU rife in both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant denominations. But upon the whole 
the climate of opinion became adjusted to the new views. At- 
tacks upon them are now of sectarian rather than of general 
social importance. The present revolt against science goes 
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deeper than the earlier one— and this in spite of victories won 
by scientific men in the intervening period. We no longer have 
a battle between a new set of beliefs in special matters and old 
ones which had endeared themselves to the human heart. The 
attack upon science is now an attack upon the attitude, the 
standpoint, the methods, which are science, with especial refer- 
ence to their bearing upon human institutional problems, focus- 
sing on the supreme issue of who and what shall have authority 
to influence and to give direction to fife. 

I shall not attempt here to criticize the imderlying philoso- 
phy used to provide justification for the attack upon science 
whenever anyone ventures to apply scientific methods and 
results beyond the technical “material” now so charitably al- 
lotted to it— provided, of course, it doesn't dare to trespass 
upon the moral domain of humane concerns. I want rather to 
point out some of the factors which confer a show of justifica- 
tion upon the attacks made upon science as “materialistic,” and 
upon its materialism as hostile to the hmnane values. We are 
all familiar with the distmction commonly drawn between 
“pure” and “applied” science. I do not intend to repeat here a 
point which I have repeatedly made elsewhere— namely, that 
the sharp division whic^ is made is an intellectual relic from the 
time when, in Aristotle’s phraseology, “theory” had to do with 
things which were supreme because divine and eternal, and 
“practice” had to do with things that were merely mundane, 
things at worst menial and at best earth-bound and transient. 

I want rather to call attention to the fact that however good 
may be the grounds a small class of intellectuals have for keep- 
ing pure and applied science apart, the great mass of people 
come in contact with “science” only in its applications. Science 
to them is what it means in their life day by day; the conse- 
quences it has on their daily occupations, the uses, enjoyments 
and limit ations of use and enjoyment that mark their lives in 
homes, neighborhoods and factories; on their work and in fail- 
ures to get work. 

“Applied” science means, then, somewhat quite different to 
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them from what it means to the philosopher who is engaged in 
making disti nctions. It means something quite different from 
what it means to the inventor who is engaged in translating 
mathematical-physical formulae into machines and other power 
devices. For it doesn’t mean to him technology in the abstract; 
it means technology as it operates under existing political-eco- 
nomic-cultural conditions. Here and not in science, whether 
pure or abstract, is where materialism as the enemy of the 
humane is found; and here, not elsewhere, is where attacks 
should be directed. 

When those who pridefully label themselves humanists, 
guardians of the moral and ideal interests of mankind, begin to 
attack the habits and institutions which cause the technological 
applications of science to work with harshness on such vast 
portions of the population, limiting alike their education and 
their other opportunities for a generous human life, transform- 
ing the potential instruments of security into devices for pro- 
ducing mass-insecmlty, shall we have reason for believing that 
their concern for humane values is honest, instead of a device, 
deliberate or innocent, for maintaining some form of institu- 
tionalized class interest. Human is as human does. 



3 

THE RELATION OF SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
AS THE BASIS OF EDUCATION 

EMPnaCAJL AND EXPEKIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY HAS NO QUABBEL 

with science, either in itself or in its application to education. 
On the contrary, scientific conclusions and methods are the 
chief ally of an empirical philosophy of education. For accord- 
ing to empirical philosophy, science provides the only means 
we have for learning about man and the world in which he 
lives. Some have thought that this fact makes philosophy un- 
necessary. They have supposed that the admission that science 
is supreme in the field of knowledge covers the whole ground 
of human experience. The elimination does rule out one kind 
of philosophy, namely, that which held that philosophy is a 
higher form of knowledge than the scientific kind, one which 
furnishes knowledge of ultimate higher reality. But it does not 
follow from the elimination of this particular t^e of philosophy 
that philosophy itself must go. 

It would follow if man were simply and only a knowing 
being. But he is not. He is also an acting being, a creature with 
desires, hopes, fears, purposes and habits. To the average person 
knowledge itself is of importance because of its bearing upon 
what he needs to do and to make. It helps him in clarifying his 
wants, in constructing his ends and in finding means for realiz- 
ing them. There exist, in other words, values as well as known 
facts and principles, and philosophy is concerned primarily with 
values— with the ends for the sake of which man acts. Given the 
most extensive and accurate system of knowledge, and man is 
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still faced with the question of what he is going to do about it 
and what he is going to do with the knowledge in his possession. 

In this matter of the connection of what is known with 
values,^ science is an aUy of an empirical philosophy against 
absolute philosophies which pretend that fixed and eternal 
truths are known by means of organs and methods that are 
independent of science. The objection to this position is not 
merely theoretical. The practic^ objections to it are that it 
strengthens appeal to authority and promotes controversies 
which cannot be settled by the use of the methods of inquiry 
and proof that have been worked out in the sciences. The only 
remaining alternative is the use of coercion and force, either 
openly or covertly through falling back on customs and insti- 
tutions as they happen to exist. There is no great danger that 
the present-day revival in some quarters of Greek and medieval 
philosophies of eternal first principles will make much headway 
as a theoretical philosophy. There is always danger that such 
philosophies will have practical mfluence in reinforcing estab- 
lished social authority that is exercised in behalf of maintenance 
of the status quo. Against this danger, an experimental philoso- 
phy stands in firm aUiance with the methods by which the 
natural sciences arrive at warranted truths. 

The philosophy of education is not a poor relation of gen- 
eral philosophy even though it is often so treated even by 
philosophers. It is ultimately the most significant phase of 
philosophy. For it is through the processes of education that 
knowledge is obtained, while these educational processes do 
not terminate in mere acquisition of knowledge and related 
forms of skill. They attempt to integrate the knowledge gained 
into enduring dispositions and attitudes. It is not too much to 
say that education is the outstanding means by which union of 
knowledge and the values that actually work in actual conduct 
is brou^t about. The difference between educational practices 
that are influenced by a well-thought-out philosophy, and prac- 
tices that are not so influenced is that between education con- 
ducted with some clear idea of the ends in the way of ruling 
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attitudes of desire and purpose that are to be created, and an 
education that is conducted blindly, imder the control of 
customs and traditions that have not been examined or in 
response to immediate social pressures. This difFerence does not 
come about because of any inherent sacredness in what is called 
philosophy, but because any effort to clarify the ends to be 
attained is, as far as it goes, philosophical. 

The need for sudi systematic clarification is especially 
urgent at the present time. Applications of natural science have 
made an enormous difference in human relations. They have 
revolutionized the means of production and distribution of com- 
modities and services. They have effected an equally great 
change in commimication and all the means for influencing the ; 
public opinion upon which political action depends. These 
applications decide, more tban any other force or set of forces, 
the conditions imder which human beings live together and 
under which they act, enjoy and suffer. Moreover, they have 
produced communities that are in a state of rapid change. 
Wherever the effect of the applications of science has been felt, 
human relations have ceased to be static. Old forms have been 
invaded and often undermined, in the family, in politics and 
even in moral and religious habits as well as in the narrower 
field of economic arrangements. Almost all current social prob- 
lems have their source here. Finally, ends and values that were 
formed in the pre-scientific period and the institutions of great 
power that were formed in the same period retain their influ- 
ence. Human life, both individually and collectively, is dis- 
turbed, confused and conflicting. 

Either the instrumentalities of education will ignore this 
state of affairs and the schools will go their own way, confining 
themselves for the most part to providing standardized knowl- 
edge and forms of skill as ends m themselves, modified only 
by concessions to temporary social pressures, or they will face 
the question of the relation of school-education to the needs and 
possibilities of the social situation. If the latter problem is 
faced, then there arise problems of the re-adaptation of mate- 
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riak of the cuiriculum, methods of instruction and the social 
organization of the school. A philosophy of education can not 
settle once for all how these problems shall be resolved. But it 
can enforce perception of the nature of these problems, and can 
give suggestions of value as to the only ways in which they can 
satisfactorily be dealt with. Administrators and teachers who 
are imbued with the ideas can test and develop them in their 
actual work so that, throu^ union of theory and practice, the 
philosophy of education will be a living, growing thing. 

I come back, then, to the question of the alliance of empir- 
ical pragmatic philosophy with science against both a philoso- 
phy of truths and principles that are alleged to be superior to 
any that can be ascertained by empirical methods of science, 
and also against dogmatic authority, custom, routine and the 
pressure of immediate circumstances. Science used in the edu- 
cational field can ascertain the actual facts, and can generalize 
them on the basis of relations of cause and effect. It can not 
itself settle the value of the consequences that result from even 
the best use of more economical and effective methods as 
causes of effects produced. The consequences have to be evalu- 
ated in the light of what is known about social problems, evils 
and needs. But without the knowledge of actual conditions and 
of relations of cause and effect, any values that are set up as 
ends are bare ideals in the sense in which “ideal” means utopian, 
without means for its realization. 

I shall mention two or three matters in which the need foi 
cooperation between philosophy and science is especially inti- 
mate. Since scientific method depends upon first-hand experi- 
mentally controlled experiences, any philosophic appheation of 
the scientific point of view will emphasize the need of such 
experiences in the school, as over against mere acquisition of 
ready-made information that is supplied in isolation from the 
students’ own experience. So far, it will be in line with what is 
called the “progressive” movement in education. But it will be 
an influence in counteracting any tendencies that may exist in 
progressive education to slur the importance of continuity in the 
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experiences that are had and the importance of organization. 
Unless the science of education on its own ground and behalf 
emphasizes subject-matters which contain within themselves 
the promise and power of continuous growth in the direction 
of organization, it is false to its own position as scientific. In 
cooperation with a philosophy of education, it can lend invalu- 
able aid in seeing to it that the chosen subject-matters are also 
such that they progressively develop toward formation of atti- 
tudes of imderstanding the world in which students and teach- 
ers live and towards forming the attitudes of purpose, desire 
and action which will make pupils eflEective in dealing with 
social conditions. 

Another point of common interest concerns the place in the 
schools of the sciences, especially the place of the habits which 
form scientific attitude and method. The sciences had to battle 
against entrenched foes to obtain recognition in the curriculum. 
In a formal sense, the battle has been won, but not yet in a sub- 
stantial sense. For scientific subject-matter is stiU more or less 
segregated as a special body of facts and truths. The full victory 
will not be won until every subject and lesson is taught in con- 
nection with its bearing upon creation and growth of the kind 
of power of observation, inquiry, reflection and testing that are 
the heart of scientific intelligence. Experimental philosophy is 
at one with the genuine spirit of a scientific attitude in the 
endeavor to obtain for scientific method this central place in 
education. 

Finally, the science and philosophy of education can and 
should work together in overcoming the split between knowl- 
edge and action, between theory and practice, which now 
affects both education and society so seriously and harmfully. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that institution of a happy 
marriage between theory and practice is in the end the chief 
meaning of a science and a philosophy of education that work 
together for common ends. 



4 

RELIGION, SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

Mr. Bertrajstd Russell begins ms important book wuh the 
statement that "Science and religion are both aspects of social 
life.” * Few, I suppose, would question this statement as far as 
religion is concerned. It is often i^ored with respect to science. 
For the latter is currently treated as if it were an abstract intel- 
lectual pursuit having at most but accidental and external con- 
tacts with social forces and institutions. Yet the historic conflict 
of religion and science since the sixteenth century, the theme 
of Mr. Russell’s work, cannot be understood save as fuU heed is 
given to the proposition Mr. Russell puts at the forefront of his 
discussion. For, ultimately, the conflict is between two opposed 
conceptions of the authority by which beliefs are to be formed 
and regulated, the behefs in question affecting every phase of 
life from care of the body to moral endeavor. 

The need for authority is a constant need of man. For it is 
the need for principles that are both stable enough and flexible 
enough to give direction to the processes of living in its vicissi- 
tudes and uncertainties. Libertarians have often weakened 
their case by the virtual assumption that authority in every 
form and mode is the great enemy. In making this assmnption, 
they play directly into the hands of those who insist upon the 
necessity of some external and dogmatic authority, whether 
ecclesiastical or political or a mixture of both. The underlying 
problem of recent centuries is the question of whether and how 
scientific method, which is the method of intelligence in experi- 
mental action, can provide the authority that earlier centuries 
^ Religion and Science. 
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sought in fixed dogmas. The conflict of science and religion is 
one phase of this conflict. 

Indeed, the history of man is largely a history of the blind 
struggles of mankind to satisfy the need for authoritative direc- 
tion in the conduct of life. It is the story of the places in which 
men have thou^t they found the seat of authority. It has been 
a blind struggle because men did not know what they were 
after, and in consequence have grasped at whatever the acci- 
dents of history and of social conditions have placed in a con- 
dition of temporary control. The history is thus one of recurrent 
disappointments and kaleidoscopic shifts. Until the rise of 
scientific method, the one constant thing amid all the changes 
was that the seat of authority was placed outside the patient 
and cumulative inquiries of intelligence, in some institution 
from which final principles and rules were supposed to ema- 
nate. In its early beginnings, the men who committed diem- 
selves to inquiry and experimentation were not aware of the 
import of what they were doing. They were moved chiefly by 
avid curiosity and by impatience with the ignorance and con- 
fusion they formd about them. But in view of the fact that their 
efforts carried with them an ultimate change in the seat of 
authority, there is no cause for wonder in the spectacle of the 
struggle which has gone on in every domain of belief since the 
seventeenth century. Perhaps the chief cause for surprise is 
that the struggle has not been even more bitter and that science 
has won as many victories as it has. 

Were it not for the depth and scope of the issue involved, 
the report which Mr. Russell gives of the conflicts in astronomy, 
in biology, in medicine, in psychology and morals, would be 
enormously depressing. For it is largely a record of stupidities 
that in the light of present knowledge seem incredible and of 
recurring evidence of inability to learn from past defeats as the 
conflict moved on from one terrain to another. When the record 
is viewed as one of the growing development of human intel- 
ligence out of an animal-like stage wi^ its predominance of 
emotional fantasy and brute power, the story is exhilarating 
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rather than depressing. Or it would be such were it not for a 
matter which is the unifying motif of Mr. Russell’s book. As he 
says in the early pages of his volume, “The rise of new religions 
in Russia and Germany, equipped with new means of mis- 
sionary activity provided by science, has again put the issue in 
doubt, as it was at the beginning of the scientific epoch.” As he 
says toward the close, “The threat to intellectu^ freedom is 
greater in our day than at any time since 1660; but it does not 
now come from the Christian churches. It comes from govern- 
ments, which, owing to the modem danger of chaos and anar- 
chy, have succeeded to the sacrosanct character formerly be- 
longing to the ecclesiastical authorities.” And again, “The newer 
religions are taking the place of Christianity, and repeating the 
errors of which Christianity has repented.” 

This state of afFairs is the poignant issue raised by Mr. 
Russell’s book. It is that which I propose to consider. The 
detailed contents of Mr. Russell’s book are accessible to all; 
his lucidity and felicity of expression are ever the despair of 
lesser writers, and in this volume he has almost surpassed him- 
self. The material in the way of. facts is freely irawn from 
Andrew D. White’s monumental Warfare of Science with 
Theology and Lecky’s hardly less monumental History of Ror 
Uonalism in Europe. The material, however, is compressed and 
presented in sharp relief. Each phase of the conflict is made to 
stand out in clear perspective. It is unnecessary to give a synop- 
sis or a paraphrase. But the issue raised is, in my judgment, the 
most momentous the world faces at present. By all the signs of 
the times it is one that is going to grow in intensity and widen 
in area in coming years. 

The question, as I see it, is twofold. What is the cause of the 
sudden decline of faith in the method of free, experimental in- 
quiry and of the recradescence of dogmatic authorities, backed 
by physical force? The other question is: What has human 
society to gain from accepting the method of science as authori- 
tative in the beliefs that direct human action— accepting it, that 
is, not nominally but in operative action? The two questions 
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point different ways. But I do not see how we can tell what sci- 
ence might do for us unless we first have some notion of its 
seeming eclipse, almost collapse, coming after a time, not 
so far long ago, when it seemed to be trirunphant all along the 
line. Why is it, then, that after a period of great technical suc- 
cess, the position of science is so subordinate and so precarious 
over so much of the world? For I see no escape from either one 
or other of two alternatives. Either the method of intelligence 
is perpetually doomed to relative impotence because it is a 
feeble part of human nature in comparison with habit, emotion, 
and the impulses of some to power and of others to subjection; 
or else there are special causes for the present decline in the 
authority of science. 

The historical causes for the decline of science are found in 
large measure in the fact intimated in an earlier sentence when 
I spoke of the technical successes of science. Mr. RusseU justly 
distinguishes between the scientific temper and the scientific 
technique. The former is “cautious, tentative, and piecemeal; it 
does not imagine that it knows the whole truth, or even at its 
best knowledge is wholly true. It knows that every doctrine 
needs emendation sooner or later, and that the necessary emen- 
dation requires freedom of investigation and freedom of discus- 
sion.” It starts from observed facts, not with fixed general truths 
from which particular truths can be deductively derived. It 
arrives at its general rules through experimental observation of 
many individual occurrences, and it employs general rules when 
arrived at as working hypotheses, not as eternal and immutable 
truths. In the course of time, different hypotheses are sufficiently 
confirmed by observed facts to become theories, and these 
theories converge to form a still more extensive generalization. 
But while theologies, from the most primitive to the most 
elaborate systems, start from general principles, assured in part 
by “pure reason” and in part by revelation from ultimate divine 
authority, scientific generalizations are conclusions and are 
conclusions that are subject to revision as inquiry proceeds. 
“Knowledge ceases to be a mental mirror of the universe and 
becomes a practical tool in the manipulation of matter.” 
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Scientific technique, as distinguished from the scientific 
temper, is concerned with the methods by which matter is 
manipulated. It is the source of special technologies, as in the 
application of electricity to daily life; it is concerned with 
immediate fruits of a practical kmd in a sense in which 'practical 
has a special and technical meaning— power stations, broadcast- 
ing, lighting, the telephone, the ignition system of automobiles. 
“The practical experts who employ scientific technique, and 
stiU more the government and large firms which employ the 
practical experts, acquire a quite different temper from that of 
men of science— a temper full of a sense of limitless power, of 
arrogant certainty, and of pleasure in manipulation of even 
human material.” 

What these facts, which seem to me to be undeniable, show 
is that, after all, the scientific temper, the method of intelligent 
experiment, made but little progress even during the period 
when it was not only winning technical triumphs but was dis- 
placing earlier dogmatic beliefs about the heavens, about the 
human body, about the origin and growth of vegetable and 
animal forms. Science took effect in modifying beliefs on a 
multitude of special matters. It displaced beliefs that were fruit 
of early emotional fancies which by the accidents of history had 
become embodied in scriptures and incorporated in the struc- 
ture of the creeds that were to be accepted if the individual soul 
was to be saved. It also revolutionized, through its technological 
applications, industry and commerce, affecting the details of 
daily work, recreation, domestic economy, and comfort. But 
when the history of the victories of science is examined, its tri- 
mnphs are found to be confined to these special fields, save for 
a relatively small group of working men of science. 

“Science,” in other words, is still something that a group of 
persons, called scientists, do; something they do in laboratories, 
observatories, and places of special research. It is far from being 
the temper of mind with which human beings individually and 
collectively approach the problems that confront them. It is so 
far from tWs goal that the surface of the working dispositions of 
men has hardly been touched. The ground is barely scratched. 
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The prestige of science is due for the most part not to general 
adoption of its temper of mind but to its material application. 
The inherent idealism of the scientific temper is submerged, for 
the mass of human beings, in the use and enjoyment of the 
material power and material comforts that have resulted from 
its technical applications. 

To a considerable extent this outcome is explicable. In the 
perspective of history, scientific method is a newcomer on the 
scene. It is an infant struggling with adults generated and nour- 
ished through the long millennia of life on earth. Moreover, it 
came to men who were for the most part almost starved and 
made its appeal to them on tbe basis of die promise of power 
and ease that it held out. 

The rapid development of the material side of scientific 
technique cannot be understood save as it is viewed in the per- 
spective formed by this background. Appetites that had been 
choked, desires that had been smothered, were brought into 
lively action when men began to enjoy the fruits of the inven- 
tions made possible by science. The new force of the latter was 
in direct ratio to men’s previous impotence to satisfy their 
wants. Society in general (and not merely a few persons here 
and there) exemplifies the situation of the nouveaux riches. 
Most individuals, to be sure, have not enjoyed any large par- 
ticipation in the milk and honey of the promised land. But there 
are few who have not been affected by the lure science in its 
technical applications has held out. 

What has been said, however, is but the negative aspect of 
the case. The positive aspect is the essential capture of the 
technical resources of the new science; first, by industry con- 
trolled by finance-capital, and then by political nationalism. 
The recent menace of what Mr. Russell terms the new religions 
to the temper of science, to its free, tentative, and experimental 
method and its substitution of working h3q)otheses for immut- 
able and eternal truths, is, after all, but the climacteric ex- 
pression of forces that have been at work all during the period 
when science was winning its technical and material victories. 
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The bursting into bloom of a new way of thinking and action 
ever comes as a surprise. For we never know just what we are 
doing till its critical consequences force themselves upon us. 
But we may be sure that in spite of the suddenness of the 
emergence of new forms, their incubating forces have long been 
operating imderground. 

This is not the place for a disquisition upon nationalism and 
economic capitalism. But a reference to a phrase contained in a 
sentence already quoted from Mr. Russell is decidedly in place. 
The phrase is “the modem danger of chaos and anarchy.” This 
danger springs from the uncontrolled operation of om: economic 
system on one hand and of our political nationalism on the other. 
It is a real danger because it is the necessary product of the 
union of economic and political forces. The peril of anarchy and 
chaos, which is not a mere threat but a present fact, is a new 
urgent demand for the manifestation of the principle of author- 
ity. Because science was not ready to meet the demand, we have 
the old appeal to external dogmatic authority. The appeal is 
old; it is in accord with the established precedents of history for 
most of its coTurse. The form of its expression is new and terrific. 
For it has all the resources of the technical applications of sci- 
ence at its command. The danger of chaos that springs from 
war, as a product of political nationalism, is met by mobilizing 
the resources of science to prepare for greater wars. The dan- 
ger of anarchy and chaos that arises from economic dislocation 
and insecurity is met by dictatorships that seize control of all 
the processes of industrial life in the interest of one class or 
ano^er. Both performances are dependent upon the use of 
techniques that science has brou^t into being. Both are de- 
pendent upon an exploitation, by means of technical facilities 
generated by science, of emotion and imagination. The out- 
come justifies Mr. Russell in calling the movements new reli- 
gions. They have their established dogmatic creeds, their fixed 
rites and ceremonies, their central institutional authority, their 
distinction between the faithful and the unbelievers, with per- 
secution of heretics who do not accept the true faith. 
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It is this situation which to my mind makes the issue of the 
social place and work of science so momentous and so urgent. 
We are in danger lest the only way out that will occur to men, 
even to us here in this country, will be the lining up of one 
creed and institution against the other and a consequent new 
type of religious war. I do not mean that in this country the 
issue will necessarily take the form of direct conflict between the 
forces that constitute fascist and communist dictatorships. But 
chaos and anarchy are with us. And every failure to meet the 
situation by the use of the patient and experimental method of 
intelligence means the strengthening of appeal to some form of 
external and dogmatic authority to bring seeming order out 
of chaos. The disposition to make war and call it peace did not 
die out in the age of Tacitus. It has only assumed new forms. 
There are already among us groups of “intellectuals” who are 
fostering the external authoritarian doctrine and who are ready 
to become the ofBcial philosophers of the movement. 

For the question is one that concerns philosophy as well as 
science. And at this point I am compelled, reluctantly, to part 
company with Mr. Russell. The portions of Mr, Russell’s expo- 
sition that are most definitely philosophical in import are found 
in his chapters on soul and body, cosmic purpose, and science 
and ethics. My divergencies do not concern the conclusion 
reached as far as they bear upon the traditional conceptions of 
religion; they have to do with the philosophical conceptions put 
forth in connection with the discussion. The present essay does 
not offer the time and place for an excursion into the philosophy 
of perception and of value, and I should not go into the matter 
at all if it did not seem to me to have a bearing upon the main 
issue with which Mr. RusseU is so deeply and justly concerned. 

The point at issue is concerned with the “privacy” of per- 
ception and experience generally, and with the “subjectivity” 
of value, the two doctrines being intimately connected with one 
another. Mr. Russell believes that “seeing,” perception generally, 
is a private event and that “each person’s experience is private to 
himself.” No two persons can see or remember or experience 
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exactly the same thing; since physical science consists of infer- 
ences from what is perceived and remembered, “the data of 
physics, when closely examined, have the same kind of privacy 
as those of psychology,” while it is added that those of psy- 
chology may have the same kind of “quasi-pubHcity” that be- 
longs to those of physics. The reason given by Mr. Russell is 
that when we say we perceive an object, say, the sun, the object 
is only a remote cause, and what we perceive is dependent upon 
the intervening medium and upon certain processes in the body, 
especially the brain. I am unable to see what this has to do 
with the privacy of perception or with its “mental” character. 
The argument would seem to show that perception is a com- 
plex objective event taking place in the objective world throu^ 
the mteraction of a variety of conditions. It is more a complex 
event than that which we call, say, the shining of the sun. But 
save by carrying over without question the conclusions of tra- 
ditiond duahstic psychology I caimot see how it is diJEerent save 
in the complexity of its conditioning factors. Moreover, its very 
complexity is the ground of our ability to make certain inference 
as to the part that different objects— “sun,” “medium,” and 
“nervous system”— play in its production. As for the argument 
that experience is private because no two persons have exactly 
the same experience, I suppose it is also true that exactly the 
same physical event does not occur twice. But unless indi- 
viduality of occurrence is defined in advance to mean being 
private, a purely verbal matter, I do not see how the rich 
diversity of existence proves its privacy. 

As I have said, I should not have engaged in these comments 
if they did not have a direct bearing upon the question of the 
social function of science. It is difficult, it seems to be logically 
impossible, to unite a plea for its authority in determination of 
the beliefs that hold men together in conjoint action with the 
doctrine of the inherent privacy of its procedures and conclu- 
sions. If the latter doctrine were substantiated, we should have 
to accept it, whatever its unfortunate social consequences. But 
if it is not valid and yet is accepted, it tends to strengthen the 
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idea that in a conflict of private views we must have recourse to 
external authority and force in order to efiFect a semblance of 
communal order. The issue involved comes out even more 
clearly in the case of the nature of value in its connection with 
morals. 

According to Mr. Russell, “Ethics contains no statements, 
whether true or false, but consists of desires of a certain general 
kind.” Disagreement about what is good or bad is, then, of the 
nature of a diflFerence in tastes. To call something a good or 
positive value is one way of saying, “I hke it,” as in another area 
I may like oysters: to call it bad is not to make an objective 
statement, but a statement about one’s personal and subjective 
attitude. I do not doubt that ethical theories are often put forth 
that are in fact elaborate “rationalizations” of private and group 
likes and dislikes; I do not doubt that a desire is a condition of 
our being aware that something is a value, and possibly also 
one causal condition among others of anything’s being a value. 
But there is a long road from even the latter position to the 
doctrine that good is identical with that which we like. For 
likings and desires are natural events. While they have condi- 
tions, they are not identical with their causal conditions, and 
certainly not with one of them in isolation. Mr. Russell says 
something that is profoundly true when he says that “it is by 
cultivation of large and generous desires through intelligence, 
happiness and freedom from fear, that men can be brought to 
act more than they do at present in a manner that is consistent 
with the general happiness of mankind.” But I doubt whether 
this statement is consistent with the doctrine of the complete 
“subjectivity” of desires and values, or whether it means merely 
that Mr. Russell, in common with a few other persons, happens 
to like “large and generous desires” better than he likes certain 
other desires. For Ae argument assumes that desires have objec- 
tive conditions and objective consequences. 

While it is true, as Mr. Russell says in the same passage, that 
it is not ethical theory which produces the sort of desires that 
are needed, it is theoretically conceivable that there should be 
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ethical theory that concerns itself scientifically and objectively 
with the causal conditions and the concrete consequences of this 
and that desire. The practical diflSculties in the way are im- 
mense. Only a sli^t beginning has been made. But were the 
enterprise pursued, it would develop, as it matures, techniques 
for dealing with human nature as we now have them for physical 
nature. These techniques would not consist in manipulation 
from without because they would demand cooperative volun- 
tary responses for their realization. Such a science and technique 
are not conspicuous for their absence. To follow this train of 
thought would, I believe, throw a flood of light upon the existing 
comparatively slight influence of the scientific temper and the 
enormous ii^uence of scientific techniques because of the 
material power, comfort, and ease they afford. It is an oft-told 
story that physical science is indefinitely advanced beyond the 
human and moral sciences. Knowledge of the relation of means 
and consequences with respect to human desires and purposes, 
comparable to the knowledge we have of physical causes and 
effects, is the only way in which to bring socid knowledge and 
actions to anything approaching what aheady exists in physicd 
knowledge and power. 



5 

WHAT IS SOCIAL STUDY? 

In the new proper emphasis upon socxal studies, the primary 
problem, it seems to me, is to determine tbe scope and range 
of the subject-matter designated by “social.” More definitely, the 
question is: how far that which is social can be separated and 
treated by itself, and how far the “social” is a limiting function 
of the subject-matter of all studies— what philosophers might 
call a category by which all materials of learning are to be inter- 
preted. There is, of course, a restricted sense in which it is cor- 
rect enough to isolate social materials. Questions of family life, 
of politics and economics, of war and peace, are obviously social 
questions. The problem I am raising is how far such materials 
can be understood and be educative in the full sense without a 
background of study of matters which lie outside of the social 
as thus limited. 

No one would deny, I suppose, that many political questions 
at the present time have economic roots. Issues of the relation 
of capital and labor, of concentration and distribution of wealth, 
of economic security and imemployment, occupy the attention 
of our legislative bodies. They are primarily economic questions 
but they find their way into political action because tiieir im- 
pact upon human relations and their public consequences are 
intense and widespread. Can the student stop when he has 
traced these political themes to their economic sources? Or does 
understanding of the economic situation demand going further? 

It would probably be admitted on aU hands that the present 
economic situation is a historical development, and that while 
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extended into the subjects of literature, the fine arts and mathe- 
matics. The obvious objection that may be made to what has 
been said is that if it is accepted it swells the social studies be- 
yond all limits; that they have so many ramifications and absorb 
so much of other studies that teacher and student alike are con- 
fronted with an unwieldy, immanageable mass. The objection, 
when it is analyzed, brings us to the other aspect of the educa- 
tional question. 

When I asked how far the social is, from an educational 
point of view, the limiting function of all the studies, the ques- 
tion I had in mind was whether such subjects as, for example, 
the history, geography and natural science already mentioned 
can be isolated, so as to be treated as independent subjects; or 
whether from the beguming and constantly they should be 
treated in their social bearings and consequences— consequences 
in the way, on one side, of problems and on the other side of 
opportunities. The human and cultural is after aU the embracing 
limit to which all other things tend. In the higher reaches of 
school education there must, of course, be provision for training 
of experts and specialists. In them, a certain amount of relative 
separation of subjects from their social context and function is 
legitimate. But it is a fair question whether society is not suffer- 
ing even here because the expert specialists have not the educa- 
tional background which would enable them to view their 
special skills and knowledge in connection with social condi- 
tions, movements and problems. 

But the particular point I would make is that in any case 
we have carried the isolation of subjects from their social effects 
and possibilities too far down the educational scale. From the 
psychological and moral standpoint it may be urged that for 
most boys and girls the material of studies loses vitality, becomes 
relatively dead, because it is separated from situations, and that 
much of the need which is felt at the present time for resorting 
to extraneous devices to make subjects interesting or else to 
coerce attention is a necessary effect of this isolation. Natural 
docility leads to acceptance. But underneath, there is the sub- 
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conscious questioning, “What does all this mean? What is it for? 
What do &e studies signify outside of the schoolroom or do 
they belong only there?” 

_ The problem of congestion of studies and diversion of 
aims with resulting superficiality is a pressing one today. The 
progressive and the reactionary agree in this one thing on the 
negative side. Both insist that 4 ere is lack of tmity of aim, that 
there is dispersion and confusion. As far as I can see, the one 
hope of obtaining the desired unification is that which has been 
suggested. The natural focus, the assembling point, of the vari- 
ous studies is their social origin and function. Any other scheme 
of imification and correlation seems to me artificial and doomed 
to only transitory success. Progressive education has reached a 
point where it is looking for a lead which will give coherence 
and direction to its efforts. I believe it will find it here and that 
in the end emphasis upon social studies as a separate line of 
study may only add to the confusion and dispersion that now 
exist! Not because diey are not important, but precisely be- 
cause they are so important that they should give direction and 
organization to all branches of study. 

In conclusion, I want to say that in my judgment what has 
been said has a definite bearing upon what is called indoc- 
trination, or, if one prefer, teaching, with respect to preparation 
for a different socM order. Social studies as an isolated affair 
are likely to become either accumulations of bodies of special 
factual information or, in the hands of zealous teachers, to be 
organs of indoctrination in the sense of propaganda for a special 
social end, accepted enthusiastically, perhaps, but still dog- - 
matically. Young people who have been trained in all subjects 
to look for social bearings will also be educated to see the causes 
of present evils. They wiU be equipped from the sheer force of 
what they have learned to see new possibilities and the means 
of actualizing them. They will be indoctrinated in its deeper 
sense without having had doctrines forced upon them. 



6 

DOES HUMAN NATURE CHANGE? 

I HAVE COME TO THE CONCLUSION THAT THOSE MTHO GIVE DIFFER- 

ent answers to the question I have asked in the title of this 
article are talking about difiEerent things. This statement in itself, 
however, is too easy a way out of the problem to be satisfac- 
tory. For there is a real problem, and so far as the question is a 
practical one instead of an academic one, I think the proper 
answer is that human nature does change. 

By the practical side of the question, I mean the question 
whether or not important, almost fndamental, changes in the 
ways of human belief and action have taken place and are 
capable of still taking place. But to put this question in its 
proper perspective, we have first to recognize the sense in which 
human nature does not change. I do not think it can be shown 
that the innate needs of men have changed since man became 
man or that there is any evidence that they vrUl change as long 
as man is on the earth. 

By “needs” I mean the inherent demands that men make 
because of their constitution. Needs for food and drink and for 
moving about, for example, are so much a part of our being that 
we cannot imagine any condition under which they would cease 
to be. There are other things not so directly physical that seem 
to me equally engrained in human nature. I would mention as 
examples the need for some kind of companionship; the need 
for exhibiting energy, for bringing one’s powers to bear upon 
surrounding conditions; the need for both cooperation with and 
emulation of one’s fellows for mutual aid and combat alike; the 
need for some sort of aesthetic expression and satisfaction; the 
need to lead and to follow, etc. 

184 
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Whether my particxilar examples are well chosen or not 
does not matter so much as does recognition of the fact that 
there are some tendencies so integral a part of human nature 
that the latter would not be human nature if they changed. 
These tendencies used to be called instincts. Psychologists are 
now more chary of using that word than they used to be. But 
the word by which the tendencies are called does not matter 
much in comparison to the fact that human nature has its own 
constitution. 

Where we are likely to go wrong, after the fact is recognized 
that there is something unchangeable in the structure of human 
nature, is the inference we draw from it. We suppose that the 
manifestation of these needs is also unalterable. We suppose 
that the manifestations we have got used to are as natural and 
as unalterable as are the needs from which they spring. 

The need for food is so imperative that we call the persons 
insane who persistently refuse to tahe nourishment. But what 
kinds of food are wanted and used are a matter of acquired 
habit influenced by both physical environment and social cus- 
tom. To civilized people today, eating human flesh is an entirely 
imnatural thing. Yet there have been peoples to whom it seemed 
natural because it was socially autiiorized and even highly 
esteemed. There are well-accredited stories of persons needing 
support from others who have refused palatable and nourish- 
ing foods because they were not accustomed to them; the alien 
foods were so “unnatural” they preferred to starve rather than 
eat them. 

Aristotle spoke for an entire social order as well as for him- 
self when he said that slavery existed by nature. He would have 
regarded efforts to abolish slavery from society as an idle and 
utopian effort to rhange human nature where it was unchange- 
able. For according to him it was not simply the desire to be a 
master that was engrained in human narture. There were per- 
sons who were bom with such an inherently slavish nature that 
it did violence to human nature to set them free. 

The assertion that human nature cannot be changed is heard 
when social changes are mrged as reforms and improvemmits 
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of existing conditions. It is always heard when the proposed 
changes in institutions or conditions stand in sharp opposition 
to what exists. If the conservative were wiser, he would rest 
his objections in most cases, not upon the unchangeability of 
human nature, but upon the inertia of custom; upon the resist- 
ance that acquired habits offer to change after they are once 
acquired. It is hard to teach an old dog new tricks and it is 
harder yet to teach society to adopt customs which are contrary 
to those which have long prevailed. Conservatism of this type 
would be intelligent, and it would compel those wanting change 
not only to moderate their pace, but also to ask how the changes 
they desire could be introduced with a minimum of shock and 
dislocation. 

Nevertheless, there are few social changes that can be op- 
posed on the ground that they are contrary to human nature 
itself. A proposal to have a society get along without food and 
drink is one of the few that are of this kind. Proposals to form 
communities in which there is no cohabitation have been made 
and the communities have endmred for a time. But they are so 
nearly contrary to htunan nature that they have not endured 
long. These cases are almost the only ones in which social 
change can be opposed simply on the ground that human nature 
cannot be changed. ' 

Take the institution of war, one of the oldest, most socially 
reputable of all human institutions. Efforts for stable peace are 
often opposed on the ground that man is by nature a fighting 
animal and that tihis phase of his nature is unalterable. The 
failure of peace movements in the past can be cited in support 
of this view. In fact, however, war is as much a social pattern as 
is the domestic slavery which the ancients thought to be an 
immutable fact. 

I have already said that, in my opinion, combativeness is a 
constituent part of human nature. But I have also said that the 
manifestations of these native elements are subject to change 
because they are affected by custom and tradition. War does 
not exist because man has combative instincts, but because 
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sodal conditions and forces have led, almost forced, these 
“instincts” mto this channel. 

There are a large number of other channels in which the 
need for combat has been satisfied, and there are other chan- 
nels not yet discovered or explored into which it could be led 
with equal satisfaction. There is war against disease, against 
poverty, against insecurity, against injustice, in which multi- 
tudes of persons have foimd full opportunity for the exercise 
of their combative tendencies. 

The time may be far off when men will cease to fulfill their 
need for combat by destroymg each other and when they will 
manifest it in common and combined efforts against the forces 
that are enemies of all men equally. But the difficulties in the 
way are found in the persistence of certain acquired social cus- 
toms and not in the rmchangeabihty of the demand for combat. 

Pugnacity and fear are native elements of human nature. 
But so are pity and sympathy. We send nurses and physicians 
to the battlefield and provide hospital facilities as “naturally” 
as we change bayonets and discharge machine guns. In early 
times there was a close connection between pugnacity and fight- 
ing, for the latter was done largely with the fists. Pugnacity 
plays a small part in generating wars today. Citizens of one 
country do not hate those of another nation by instinct. When 
they attack or are attacked, they do not use their fists in close 
combat, but throw shells from a great distance at persons whom 
they have never seen. In modem wars, anger and hatred come 
after the war has started; they are effects of war, not the cause 
of it. 

It is a tough job sustaining a modem war; all the emotional 
reactions have to be excited. Propaganda and atrocity stories 
are enlisted. Aside from such extreme measures there has to be 
definite organization, as we saw in the two World Wars, to keep 
up the morale of even non-combatants. And morale is largely a 
matter of keeping emotions at a certain pitch; and unfortunately 
fear, hatred, suspicion, are among the emotions most easily 
aroused. 
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I shall not attempt to dogmatize about the causes of modem 
wars. But I do not think that anyone will deny that they are 
social rather than psychological, though psychological appeal 
is highly important in working up a people to the point where 
they want to fight and in keeping them at it. I do not think, 
moreover, that anyone will deny that economic conditions are 
powerful among the social causes of war. The main point, how- 
ever, is that whatever the sociological causes, they are affairs 
of tradition, custom, and institutional organization, and these 
factors belong among the changeable manifestations of human 
nature, not among the unchangeable elements. 

I have used the case of war as a typical instance of what is 
changeable and what is unchangeable in human nature, in their 
relation to schemes of social change. I have selected the case 
because it is an extremely difficult one in which to effect dur- 
able changes, not because it is an easy one. The point is that 
the obstacles in the way are put there by social forces which do 
change from time to time, not by fixed elements of human 
nature. This fact is also illustrated in the failures of pacifists to 
achieve their ends by appeal simply to sympathy and pity. For 
while, as I have said, the kindly emotions are also a feed con- 
stituent of human nature, the channel they take is dependent 
upon social conditions. 

There is always a great outburst of these kindly emotions in 
time of war. Fellow feeling and the desire to help those in need 
are intense during war, as they are at every period of great 
■ disaster that comes home to observation or imagination. But 
they are canalized in their expression; they are confined to those - 
upon bur side. They occur simultaneously with manifestation 
of rage and fear against the other side, if not always in the same 
person, at least in the community generally. Hence the ultimate 
failure of pacifist appeals to the kindly elements of native human 
nature when they are separated from intelligent consideration 
of the social and economic forces at work. 

William James made a great contribution in the title of one 
of his essays. The Moral Equwdents of War. The very title 
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conveys the point I am making. Certain basic needs and emo- 
tions are permanent. But they are capable of finding expression 
in ways that are radically different from ibe ways in which they 
now currently operate. 

An even more burning issue emerges when any fundamental 
change in economic institutions and relations is proposed. 
Proposals for such sweeping change are among the common- 
places of our time. On the odier hand, the proposals are met by 
the statement that the changes are impossible because they 
involve an impossible change in human nature. To this state- 
ment, advocates of the desired changes are only too likely to 
reply that the present system or some phase of it is contrary to 
human nature. The argument pro and con then gets put on 
the wrong ground. 

As a matter of fact, economic institutions and relations are 
among the manifestations of hinnan nature that are most sus- 
ceptible of change. History is living evidence of the scope of 
these changes. Aristode, for example, held that paying interest 
is unnatural, and the Middle Ages reechoed the doctrine. All 
interest was usury, and it was only after economic conditions 
had so changed that payment of interest was a customary and 
in that sense a “natural” thing, that usmy got its present 
meaning. 

There have been times and places in which land was held 
in common and in which private ownership of land would have 
been regarded as the most monstrous of unnatural things. There 
have been other times and places when all wealth was possessed 
by an overlord and his subjects held wealth, if any, subject to 
his pleasure. The entire system of credit so fundamental in 
contemporary financial and industrial life is a modem inven- 
tion. The invention of the joint stock company with limited 
liability of individuals has brought about a great change from 
earlier facts and conceptions of property. I think the need of ^ 
owning somefhing is one of the native dements of human 
nature. But it takes either ignorance or a very lively fancy to 
suppose that the system of ownership that exists in the United 
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States in 1946, with all its complex relations and its iaterweav- 
ing with legal and political supports, is a necessary and ijn- 
changeable product of an inherent tendency to appropriate 
and possess. 

Law is one of the most conservative of hiunan institutions; 
yet through the cumulative efiFect of legislation and judicial 
decisions it changes, sometimes at a slow rate, sometimes rap- 
idly. The changes in human relations that are brought about 
by changes in industrial and legal institutions then react to 
modify the ways in which hmnan nature manifests itself, and 
this brings about still further changes in institutions, and so on 
indefinitely. 

It is for these reasons that I say that those who hold that 
proposals for social change, even of rather a profound character, 
are impossible and utopian because of the fixity of human na- 
ture confuse the resistance to change that comes from acquired 
habits with that which comes from original human nature. The 
savage, living in a primitive society, comes nearer to being a 
purely “natural” human being thaI^does civfiized man. Civi- 
lization itself is the product of altered human nature. But even 
the savage is boimd by a mass of tribal customs and transmitted 
beliefs that modify his original nature, and it is these acquired 
habits that make it so difficult to transform him into a civilized 
human being. 

The revolutionary radical, on the other hand, overlooks the 
force of engrained habits. He is right, in my opinion, about the 
indefinite plasticity of human nature. But he is wrong in think- 
ing that patterns of desire, belief, and purpose do not have a 
force comparable to the momentum of physical objects once 
they are set in motion, and comparable to the inertia, the resist- 
ance to movement, possessed by these same objects when they 
are at rest. Habit, not original human nature, keeps things 
movmg most of the time, about as they have moved in the past. 

If human nature is imchangeable, then there is no such 
thing as education and aU our efforts to educate are doomed to 
failure. For the very meaning of education is modification of 
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native human nature in formation of tibose new ways of throk- 
ing, of feeling, of desiring, and of believing that are foreign 
to raw human nature. If the latter were unalterable, we might 
have training but not education. For tr ainin g, as distinct from 
education, means simply the acquisition of certain skills. Native 
gifts can be trained to a point of higher efficiency without that 
development of new attitudes and dispositions which is the 
goal of education. But the result is mechanical. It is like sup- 
posing that while a musician may acquire by practice greater 
tedmical ability, he cannot rise from one plane of musical 
appreciation and creation to another. 

The theory that human nature is unchangeable is thus the 
most depressing and pessimistic of all possible doctrines. If it 
were carried out logically, it would mean a doctrine of pre- 
destination from birth that would outdo the most rigid of 
theological doctrines. For according to it, persons are what 
they are at birth and nothing can be done about it, beyond the 
kind of training that an acrobat might give to Sie muscular 
system with which he is originally endowed. If a person is bom 
with cr imin al tendencies, a criminal he will become and remain. 
If a person is bom with an excessive amoimt of greed, he will 
become a person living by predatory activities at the expense 
of others; and so on. I do not doubt at all the existence of differ- 
ences in natural endowment. But what I am questioning is the 
notion that they doom individuals to a fixed channel of expres- 
sion. It is difficult indeed to make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear. But the particular form which, say, a natural musical 
endowment will take depends upon the social influences to 
which he is subjected. Beethoven in a savage tribe would 
doubtless have been outstanding as a musician, but he would 
not have been the Beethoven who composed symphonies. 

The existence of almost every conceivable kind of social 
institution at some time and place in the history of the world 
is evidence of the plasticity of human nature. This fact does not 
prove that aU these different social systems are of equal value, 
materially, morally, and culturally. The slightest observation 
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shows that such is not the case. But the fact in proving the 
changeability of human nature indicates the attitude that should 
be taken toward proposals for social changes. The question is 
primarily whether they, in special cases, are desirable or not. 
And the way to answer that question is to try to discover what 
their consequences would be if they were adopted. Then if the 
conclusion is that they are desirable, the further question is 
how they can be accomplished with a minimum of waste, 
destruction, and needless dislocation. 

In finding the answer to this question, we have to take into 
account the force of existing traditions and customs; of the 
patterns of action and belief that already exist. We have to find 
out what forces already at work can be reinforced so that they 
move toward the desired change and how the conditions that 
oppose change can be gradually weakened. Such questions as 
these can be considered on the basis of fact and reason. 

The assertion that a proposed change is impossible because 
of the fixed constitution of human nature diverts attention from 
the question of whether or not a change is desirable and from 
the other question of how it shall be brought about. It throws 
the question into the arena of bhnd emotion and brute force. 
In the end, it encourages those who think that great changes 
can be produced offhand and by the use of sheer violence. 

When our sciences of human nature and human relations are 
anything like as developed as are our sciences of physical 
nature, their chief concern will be with the problem of how 
human nature is most effectively modified. The question will 
not be whether it is capable of change, but of how it is to be 
changed imder given conditions. This problem is ultimately 
that of education in its widest sense. Consequently, whatever 
represses and distorts the processes of educaticSi that might 
bring about a change in hmnan dispositions with the minimum 
of waste puts a premium upon the forces that bring society to a 
state of deadlock, and thereby encourages the use of violence 
as a means of social change. 



NATURE IN EXPERIENCE 


The topic under considera.tion is capable of two intebpbe- 
tations. When it was communicated to me I took it to mean 
that the subject for discussion was the relation between the 
theory of e3j>erience and the theory of nature. But it also be- 
came clear that the topic could be interpreted broadly so that 
anything I have written concerning either nature or experience 
is open for consideration. I had then to decide how should I plan 
my statement. I have adopted the first of the two versions. It 
has the advantage of enabling me to centralize what I have to 
say, since I should otherwise have to disperse what I have to say 
over a large variety of topics. It has the disadvantage that it 
may seem to show lack of respect for some quite important 
criticisms that are passed over, and perhaps that of accepting as 
sound the interpretations upon which the criticisms rest. 

In this dilemma the finally decisive consideration was that 
the course which enables me to introduce more unity and organ- 
ization serves also to focus attention upon a problem which is 
so central in philosophy that it must be met and dealt with by 
all schools. The matter of perspectives is basic in the issue of the 
coimection between nature and experience. I find that with re- 
spect to the hanging together of various problems and various 
hypotheses in a perspective determined by a definite point of 
view, I have a system. In so far I have to retract disparaging 
remarks I have made in the past about the need for system in 
philosophy. 

The peculiar importance in philosophy of a point of view and 
of the perspective it institutes is enhanced by the fact that a 
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fairly large number of alternative points of view have been 
worked out in the history of philosophy in terms of the ways in 
which the world looks from diem; that is to say, in terms of the 
leading categories by which the things of the world are to be 
understood. The significations attached to words and ideas 
which recur in practically every system tend to become fixed 
till it seems as if no choice were left, save to give the names ( and 
the problems to which they relate) the import sanctioned by 
some one or other past philosophic point of view. In the degree 
in which a philosophy involves a shift from older points of view 
and from what is seen in their perspectives, both its author and 
those to whom he addresses himself find themselves in difficul- 
ties. The former has to use words that have meanings fixed 
under conditions of more or less ahen points of view and the 
latter have to engage in some land of imaginative translation. 

The bearing of this general remark upon the present theme 
has to do first of all with the word ‘experience’ and the allied 
word ‘empiricism.’ There is a long tradition of empiricism in 
the story of philosophy; upon the whole the tradition is par- 
ticularistic and nominalistic, if not overtly sensationahstic, in 
its logic and ontology. When empiricism has escaped from the 
hmits thereby set, it has, upon the whole, been through making 
human experience the broken but still usable ladder of ascent 
to an absolute experience, and there has been a flight to some 
form of cosmic idealism. Presentation of a view of experience 
which puts experience in coimection with nature, with the cos- 
mos, but which would nevertheless frame its view of experience 
on the ground of conclusions reached in the natural sciences, 
has trouble in finding ways of expressing itself which do not 
seem to lead into one or the other of these historically sanc- 
tioned alternative perspectives. 

There is a circidarity in the position taken regarding the con- 
nection of experience and nature. Upon one side, analysis and 
interpretation of nature is made dependent upon the conclu- 
sions of the natural sciences, especially upon biology, but upon 
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a biology tbat is itself dependent upon physics and chemistry. 
But when I say ‘dependent’ I mean that the intellectual instru- 
mentalities, the organs, for understanding the new and distinc- 
tive material of experienced objects are provided by the natural 
sciences. I do not mean that the material of experienced things 
qua experienced must be translated into the terms of the mate- 
rial of the physical sciences; that view leads to a naturalism 
which denies distinctive significance to experience, thereby 
ending in the identification of naturalism with mechanistic 
materialism. 

The other aspect of the circle is found in the fact that it is 
held that experience itself, even ordinary gross macroscopic 
experience, contains the materials and the processes and opera- 
tions which, when they are rightly laid hold of and used, lead 
to the methods and conclusions of the natural sciences; namely, 
to the very conclusions that provide the means for forming a 
theory of experience. That this circle exists is not so much 
admitted as claimed. It is also claimed that the circle is not 
vicious; for instead of being logical it is existential and historic. 
That is to say, if we look at human history and especially at the 
historic development of the natural sciences, we find progress 
made from a crude experience in which beliefs about nature 
" and natural events were very different from those now scientifi- 
cally authorized. At the same time we find the latter now enable 
us to frame a theory of experience by which we can tell how 
this development out of gross experience into the highly 
refined conclusions of science has taken place. 

I come now to certain topics and criticism to be dealt with 
on the basis of the idea of this circular relation. The most inclu- 
sive criticism of my friend Morris Cohen is suggested, I think, 
by the word “anthropocentric” in the title of his paper; it is 
expressed in the saying that my absorption in hmnan experience 
prevents me from formxdating any adequate theory of non- 
human or physical nature. In short, it is held that the fact— 
which is not denied to be a fact— that experience involves a 
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human element limits a philosophy that makes experience 
primary to human aflFairs as its sole material; hence it does not 
admit of propositions about such things as, say, the origin of 
life on earth or the events of geological ages preceding the 
advent of man and hence, of necessity, human experience. 

Now there is a problem here which every empirical phi- 
losophy must meet; it can evade the challenge only to its own 
damage. Yet the problem is not confined to empiricism; the 
existence of experience is a fact, and it is fact that the organs 
of experience, the body, the nervous system, hands and eyes, 
muscles and senses, are means by which we have access to the 
non-human world. It would seem then as if the philosophy 
which denies that it is possible for experienced filings and 
processes to form a road into the naturd world must be con- 
trolled by an imderlying postulate that there is a breach of 
continuity between nature and man and hence between nature 
and human experience. At all events, a fundamental question is 
raised. Is experience itself natural, a doing or manifestation of 
nature? Or is it in some genuine sense extra-natural, sub-natural 
or supernatural, something superimposed and alien? At all 
events, this is the setting in which I shall place and interpret 
some of the more basic criticisms passed upon my views. 

( 1 ) There are traits, qualities, and relations foimd in things 
experienced, in the things that are typically and emphatically 
matters of human experience, which do not appear in the 
objects of physical science; namely, sudh things as immediate 
qualities, values, ends. Are such things inherently relevant and 
important for a philosophical theory of nature? I have held that 
philosophical empiricism must take the position that they are 
intrinsically pertinent. I have written (and Cohen has quoted) : 
“It is as much a part of the real being of atoms that they give 
rise in time, under increasing complications of relationships, to 
qualities of blue and sweet, pain and beauty, as that they have, 
at a certain cross-section of time, extension, mass or weight." 
Now whether this statement is correct or false, it is simply an 
illustration of what any theory must hold which sees thin gs in 
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the perspective determined by the continuity of experience with 
nature.^ 

I also wrote that domination of man by desire and 
reverie is as pertinent to a philosophical theory of nature 
as is mathematical physics. The point of this statement is also 
truistic, given the point of view of the continuity of experience 
with nature. It certainly is not coimtered by the statement that 
“For the imderstanding of the general processes of nature 
ihrou^out time and space, the existence of human reverie and 
desire is surely not as illuminating as are considerations of 
mathematical physics.” For the whole point of the passage is 
that qualities of experienced things that are not the least bit 
illuminating for the understanding of nature in physical science 
are as important for a philosophy of nature as the thing most 
illmninating, namely mathematical physics— a view, as I have 
said, which any theory making experience continuous with 
nature is botmd to hold. 

This point gains more general philosophical significance 
because of the fact that qualities and values, which are not 
traits of the objects of natural science as these are now ascer- 
tained to be, were once completely fused with the material of 
what was taken to be science. The whole classic cosmology or 
theory of nature is framed in this sense. It is the progress of 
natural science itself that has destroyed this cosmology. As the 
history of modem philosophy proves, this destruction brought 
about that crisis which is represented by the bifurcation ex- 
pressed in the duahstic opposition of subjective and objective, 
mind and matter, experience and nature. The problem involved 
is one which all philosophies alike must face. Any one view, such 
as the one I have set forth, can be intelligently criticized only 
from the standpoint of some alternative theory, while theories 
of bifurcation have their own difficulties and troubles, as the 

^ "Giving rise to” implies no particnlar theory as to causal determination, 
and the word "atom” is used illustratively. The point made would be the same 
if at some time in the future natural science abandoned the atomic theory and 
put something else in the place of atoms. 
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history of modem thought abundantly proves.® Affirmation of 
the continuity of expe^ence with nature has its difficulties. But 
they are not grasped nor the theory refuted by translating what 
it says into terms of a theory which assumes that the presence of 
the hmnan factor in experience precludes getting from experi- 
ence to the non-human or physical. 

( 2 ) The passage which has been cited about the “real being” 
of the atom contains an explicit contrast between nature as 
judged in a short-time span or “cross-section” and in a long 
temporal span— one long enou^ to cover the emergence of 
human beings and their experiences. In order to be understood, 
what I have said about genesis and function, about antecedents 
and consequences, has to be placed in the perspective suggested 
by this emphasis upon the need of formulating a theory of 
nature and of the connections of man in (not to) natture on the 
basis of a temporal continuum. 

What is basically involved is that some changes, those for 
example which terminate in the things of human experience, 
form a history, or a set of changes marked by development or 
growth. The dichotomy of the old discussion as to whether 
antecedents or ends are of primary importance in forming a 
theory of nature is done away with when growth, development, 
history is taken to be primary. Genesis and ends are -of equal 
importance, but their import is that of terms or boundaries 
which delimit a history, thereby rendering it capable of descrip- 
tion. The sentence before the one about the atom reads, for 
example, as follows: “For knowledge, ‘cause’ and ‘effect’ have 
a partial and truncated being”; the paragraph as a whole is 

® Wlule Cohen, it seems to me, has somewhat overstated my opposition to 
Greek and medieval philosophy, it is just the fact of the enormous change that 
has taken place m the method and conclusions of natural science which is the 
ground of my msistence upon need for a radical change m the theory of nature 
and of knowledge Upon this pomt, it seems to me that it is rather Cohen than 
myself who fails to attach sufficient importance to physical science m its relation 
to philosophy. Piety to classic thought is an admirable trait; but a revolution in 
the physical constituents of nature demands considerable change in cosmological 
theory, as change in the method of inquiry demands reconstruction in (though 
not of) logic. 
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devoted to criticizing the notion that causal conditions have a 
“reahty” superior to that of outcomes or eJBEects. It is argued 
that the prevalent view which attributes superior rank to Siem 
results from hypostatizing a function: the function of causal 
conditions as means of control (ultimately, the sole means of 
control) is converted into a direct ontological property. More- 
over, the chapter of which the paragraph is a part is devoted 
to showing that while Existence as process and as history 
involves “ends,” the change from ancient to modem science 
compels us to interpret ends relatively and pluralistically, 
because as limits of specifiable histories. 

Of the many special points which foUow jfrom this basic 
element in my theory of the connection of experience with 
nature— as itself an historical outcome or ‘end,’ I shall here deal 
with only one. In what I have said about meanings my critic 
finds an undue importance attached to consequences; in what 
I say (in a discussion devoted to a special problem) about the 
background of Greek philosophy he finds an equally one-sided 
importance attached to genesis. That in discussion of one par- 
ticular history the emphasis with respect to a particular problem 
falls upon results, and in another history discussed in respect 
to another particular problem, emphasis falls upon antecedents, 
involves no inconsistency. With respect to consequences in their 
connection with meaning and verification I have repeatedly and 
explicitly insisted upon the fact that there is no way of teUing 
what the consequences are save by discovery of antecedents, 
so that the latter are necessary and yet are subordinate in 
function.® 

(8) Another aspect of the perspective determined by the 
point of view expressed in the continuity of nature and experi- 
ence concerns the relation of theory and practical ends, particu- 
larly of physical science and morals. It is about this point, unless 
I am mistaken, that the fundamental criticisms of Cohen cluster, 

® My use of the compound word "genetic-functional” to describe what I 
regard as the proper method of philosophy is, then, directly linked to the position 
taken regarding file temporal continuum. 
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since the passages upon which the criticisms are based are 
interpieted in another perspective than that in which they are 
stated. The fact that I have, quite consistently and persistently, 
as far as I am aware, insisted that inquiry should follow the 
lead of its subject-matter * and not be subordinated to any end 
or motive having an external source, is less important than the 
fact that any other view would be contradictory to my main 
theses regarding (i) the place of the natural sciences in the 
formation of the ends and values of practical life, and (ii) the 
importance of the experimental method of the natural sciences 
as the model for the sciences involving hmnan practice, or the 
social and moral disciplines. 

The view I have put forward about the nature of that to 
which the adjective “physical” applies is that, while it is arrived 
at by following out clews given in directly experimental mat- 
ter, it constitutes the conditions upon which all the qualities 
and terminal values, the consummations, of experience, depend. 
Hence those things which are physical are the sole means that 
exist for control of values and qualities. To read anything ex- 
traneous into them, to tamper in any way with the integrity of 
the inquiry of which they are the product, would thus be to 
nullify the very function in terms of which the physical as such 
is deiced. I have even gone so far as to ascribe the backward- 
ness of the human, the practical, sciences in part to the long 
period of backwardness of the physical sciences themselves 
and in part to the refusal of moralists and social scientists to 
utilize the physical, especially the biological, material that is 
at their disposal. 

** I would call attention to one passage, found on pp. 67-68 of The Quest 
for Certainty (cf. p. 228). The text states the nature of the ambiguity in the 
word "^theoretical” which is the source of misunderstanding, the confusion of 
the attitude of the inquirer with the nature of the subject-matter mquired mto. 
It IS exphcitly said that the former must be theoretical and cognitive, purged of 
personal desire and preference, marked by willingness to subordinate them to 
the lead of subject-matter. But it is also said that only mquiry itself can deter- 
mine whether or not subject-matter contains practical conditions and quahties. 
To argue from the strictly theoretical character of the motives of the mquirer, 
from flie necessity for "disinterested curiosity," to the nature of that investigated 
is a land of "anthropocentricism" of which I should not wish to be guilty. 
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(4) These considerations bring me to my view regarding 
the nature and function of philosophy, a point which I think 
will be found crucial for the interpretation, and hence the criti- 
cism, of the passages upon which Cohen bases his view that I 
have pretty systematically subordinated inquiry, reflection, and 
science to extraneous practical ends. For speaking of philosophy 
(not of science) I have constantly insisted that since it contains 
value-considerations within itself, indispensable to its existence 
as philosophy— in distinction from science— it has a “practical,” 
that is a moral function, and I have held that since this element 
is inherent, the failure of philosophies to recognize and make 
explicit its presence introduces undesirable properties into them, 
leading them on one side to make claims of being purely cogni- 
tive, which bring them into rivalry with science, and on the 
other side to neglect of the field in which they may be genu- 
inely significant, that of possible guidance of human activity in 
the field of values. 

The following passage is fairly typical of what I have said: 
“What would be its [philosophy's] office if it ceased to deal 
with the problem of reality and knowledge at large? In effect, 
its function would be to facilitate the fruitful interaction of 
omr cognitive beliefs, our beliefs resting upon the most depend- 
able methods of inquiry, vwth our practical beliefs about the 
values, the ends and purposes, that should control human action 
in the things of large and liberal human import.” ® Now whether 
this view of the nature of philosophic as distinct from distmc- 
tively scientific inquiry is correct or incorrect, the following 
points are so involved that the view cannot be understood with- 
out takmg them into account: (i) It is one aspect of the general 
position of the experiential continuum constituted by the inter- 
action of different modes of experienced things, in this case of 
the scientific and the moral; (ii) it gives philosophy a subject- 
matter distinct from the subject-matter of science and yet uit 
herently connected with the latter, namely, the bearing of the 
conclusions reached in science (“the most dependable methods 

“ The Quest for Certainty, 10 . 
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of inquiry”) upon the value-factors involved in hinnan action; 
(lii) there is no subordination of the results of knowl- 
edge to any preconceived scheme of values or predetermined 
practical ends (such as fixes the usual meaning of “reform”), 
but rather emphasis upon the reconstruction of existing ends 
and values m behalf of more generous and liberal human 
activities. 

Now whether this view of philosophy is right or wrong ( and 
my critic says nothing about what he takes to be the subject- 
matter and function of philosophy in connection with, or dis- 
tinction from, that of science), if what is said about philosophy 
is taken to be said about science or about reflection iu general, 
the meanings which result will be justly exposed to all the criti- 
cisms passed upon them.® It is perhaps significant that Cohen 
himself virtually recognizes the presence of the human and 
moral factor in philosophy as distinct from science. For the 
“resignation” which he finds to be the lesson taught by a just 
theory of nature is surely a human and moral factor; it remains 
such even if I have overemphasized the traits of courage and 
active responsibility, as I may have done in view of the fact 
that resignation and the purely consolatory office of philosophy 
have received more than enough emphasis in the historical 
tradition. But I have also pointed out that the classic or catholic 
version of that tradition recognizes that this lesson of passive 
resignation is not final; that it has to be supplemented by a 
divine institution which undertakes the positive function of 

® It often happens in addition that what is said about a particular type of 
philosophic system, m a context which qualifies what is said, is taken by Cohen 
absolutely, without qualification. For example, if the reader will consult the 
passage (The Influence of Darwin, 298-299} contammg the words “luxury,” 
“nuisance,” etc., it will be seen that instead of referring to philosophy in general 
or even to a particular historical school or schools—much less to impartial mquiiy 
—it is qualified by a succession of “ifs ” And the passage which says ( Creative 
Intelligence, 60) that philosophy is of account only it aflEords gmdance to 
action, occurs in a paragraph deahng with the groxmds for the difference 
between the popular and the professional reception of “pragmatism,” not m a 
statement of my own view, although the idea that philosophy is love of wisdom 
as distmct from love of knowledge and that “philosophy is fibe guide of life” is 
not pecuharly new nor pecuharly a product or pragmatism. 
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guidance, and that in so far the practical logic of the situation 
is with the Church rather than with traditional philosophy 
which is minus institutional support and aid. As far as I am 
concerned the issue is between a theory of experience in nature 
which renders experienced things and operations impotent, and 
a theory which would search for and utilize the things in ex- 
perience that are capable of progressively providmg the needed 
support and guidance.'^ FinaUy, while I am gratefid and deeply 
appreciative of Cohen s approval of my personal liberalism, I 
must add not only that this liberalism is definitely rooted in 
the very philosophy to which he takes exception, but that any 
theory of activity in social and moral matters, liberal or other- 
wise, which is not grounded in a comprehensive philosophy 
seems to me to be only a projection of arbitrary person^ 
preference. 

I come now, rather belatedly, to the criticisms of my other 
friendly critic, Ernest Hocking. If I grasp aright the point of 
view from which his criticisms are made, it does not involve the 
postulate of separation of experience from nature that is fotmd 
in Cohen’s criticisms, but rather a point of departure similar to 
mine. In that respect, Cohen’s paper involves a criticism of 
Hocking as well as of me, and reciprocally. The trouble with 
my views lies, then, according to Hockmg, in the account I have 
given of experience, primarily in my failure to give its due 
place and weight to thought in relation to knowledge and to 
the world of reality. I am grateful to Hocking for his explicit 
recognition of the place given in my theory of knowledge to 
thought and theory, to his recognition that in my theory “the 
scientific process is inteUectuahzed to the last hmit.” His con- 
clusion that, since I have done this, I am logically bound to go 
farther and take the position that “the more thought, the more 
reahty,” thus has a relevancy to my position not possessed by 

Since readers cannot be expected to look up all quotations made from my 
writings, I will say that the sentence about the capacity of man to shape his own 
destmy is part of a passage about the atmosphere of the eighteenth-century 
thought which put forth the doctrme of the mdefinite perfectibihty of man My 
own view is much more qualified. 
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criticisms based upon the notion that I have adopted tiie de- 
preciatory view of thought, theory, and abstraction character- 
istic of traditional nominalistic empiricism. 

(1) However, in criticizing sensational and particularistic 
empiricism and in insisting upon the indispensable r61e of 
thought and theory in the determination of scientific objects, I 
have not gone so far as to deny the really indispensable rdle 
of observed material and the processes of observation. On the 
contrary, I have criticized traditional rationalism, not indeed for 
pointing out the necessary operational presence of thought, but 
for its failure to recognize tibe essential r61e of observation to 
bring into existence that material by which objects of thought 
are tested and validated— or the contrary— so as to be given some- 
thing more than a hypothetical status. I quote from Hocking 
the following passage, speaking of such things as atoms and 
electrons: “Dewey will not say that I observe them, but only 
that I think them. I agree. But is the atom then less real than 
the chair?” My view more completely stated is that at present 
atom and electron are objects of thought rather than of obser- 
vation. But, instead of denying the necessity of observed mate- 
rial, or even the possibility of observation of objects that are 
atomic in the scientific sense, I have held that the theoretical 
value of the atom consists in its ability, as a hypothesis or 
thought, to direct observations experimentally and to coordi- 
nate their results. The mere observation- of something which if 
it were observed by a physicist would be an atom is not, how- 
ever, observation of an atom as a scientific object unless and 
only in so far as it meets the requirements of definition which 
has been attained by a set of systematic inferences, that is, of 
the function to which the name thought is given. The place of 
differential equations in the formulation of the atom as a scien- 
tific theoretical and hypothetical object is imdeniable. But the 
equations as far as atoms as existences are concerned (in dis- 
tinction from their function in facilitating and directing further 
inferences) state conditions to be satisfied by any observed 
material if it is to be warrantably asserted to be atomic. 
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(2) Hie formulation of the conditions to be satisfied takes 
a form which prescribes operations that are to be performed 
in instituting and interpreting observations. This fact leads to 
consideration of what Hocking says about operations. If 
thought and its object as object of thought were as complete 
and final apart from any connection with observed things as 
Hocking assumes them to be, then the operational view of 
scientific objects would indeed hang idly and unsupported in 
the void. To place, as Hocking does, interest in the entities of 
differential equations in opposition to interest in operations is 
to overlook, it seems to me, the fundamental thesis of opera- 
tionalism; namely that diese entities, as far as physics, including 
mathematical physics, is concerned, are formulations of opera- 
tions to be performed in obtaining specified observed materials, 
and determining whether or not that material answers to or 
satisfies certain conditions imposed upon it if it is to merit the 
name of a certain scientific object, atom, electron, or whatever. 
As I have frequently said, a given scientific person may occupy 
himself exclusively with the mathematical aspect of the matter, 
and do so fruitfully as far as the historic development of a sci- 
ence is concerned. But this fact taken by itself is not decisive 
about the actual place and function of the mathematical 
material. 

(3) I come now to another criticism of Hockin^s, con- 
nected with the “reality” part of his saying “the more thought, 
the more reality.” My criticism of Hocking’s criticism has up to 
this point concerned only the first part of his sentence. It 
amoimts to saying that while he has not disrupted the continui^ 
of experience with nature, he has, to my mind, broken off one 
aspect of experience, namely thought, from another aspect, that 
of perception. Further consequences of this artificial breach 
seem to me to be formd in what he says about “reality.” It is 
quite true, as he says, that one meaning of reality is the “inde- 
pendent being upon which other things depend”; and he finds 
this independent being in “the content of true judgment,” a 
saying which seems to me to express in an almost flagrantly 
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emphatic way the isolation of one mode of experience and its 
material from other modes and their things. For he goes on to 
say that Nature, as the content of true judgment or the object 
of perfect thou^t in its capacity of measure of knowledge, is 
the independent reality of which experience is the dependent 
derivative. 

Now reality is, I fear, more than a double-barrelled word. 
Its ambiguity and slipperiness extend beyond the two significa- 
tions which Hocking mentions in such a way as to affect the 
interpretation of ‘independence’ and ‘dependence’ in the view 
taken by him. For there is a definitely pragmatic meaning of 
‘dependence’ and ‘derivation,’ which affects the meaning of that 
most dangerous of all philosophical words, “reality.” The ob- 
jects of knowledge, when once attained, exercise, as I have 
already said, the fimction of control over other materials. Hence 
the latter in so far depend for their status and value upon the 
object of knowledge. The idea of the ether was dropped when 
it ceased to exercise any oflfice of control over investigations. 
The idea of quanta has increased its r61e because of its efficacy 
and fertility in control of inquiries. But this interpretation of 
dependence is strictly functional. Instead of first isolating the 
object of knowledge or judgment and then setting it up in its 
isolation as a measure of the “reality” of other things, it con- 
nects the scientific object, genetically and functionally, with 
other things without casting the invidious shadow of a lesser 
degree of reality upon the latter. 

(4) This consideration brings me to the fourth point in 
Hocldng’s paper upon which I shall comment. It is of course 
true that I have emphasized the teipporal continuity of inquiry, 
and in consequence the dependence of conclusions reached at 
a given time upon the methods and results of previous investi- 
gations, and their subjection to modification in subsequent 
inquiries. But, as far as I can see, the idea that this view 
indefinitely defers possession and enjoyment of stable objects to 
tlxe end of an infinite progression applies rather to Hocking’s 
position than to mine. That is, if I held that thought is the orly 
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valid approach to “reality” and that the latter is the content of 
a perfect judgment, I should be troubled by the question of the 
worth, horn the standpoint of reality, of all my present con- 
clusions. 

But I do not see that the question arises within the perspec- 
tive of my own point of view. For in the latter, instead of there 
being isolation of the material of knowledge, there is its con- 
tinual interaction with the things of other forms of experience, 
and the worth (or “reality”) of the former is to be judged on 
the basis of the control exercised by it over the things of non- 
cognitive experiences and the increment of enriched meaning 
supplied to them. Even from the standpoint of knowledge by 
itself, inquiry produces such cinnulative verification and sta- 
bilily that the prospect of future modification is an added value, 
just as in all other affairs of life those accomplishments that 
open up new prospects and new possibilities are enhanced, not 
depressed, by their power in this respect. But what is even more 
important is that, from the standpoint of the continuous inter- 
action of the things of different modes of experience, the final 
test of the value of “contents of j'udgment” now attained is 
found not in tiheir relation to the content of some final judgment, 
to be reached at the close of an infinite progression, but in what 
is done in the hving present, what is done in giving enriched 
meaning to other things and in increasing our control over them. 

Criticisms are the means by which one is enabled to take, at 
least in imagination, a new point of view, and thus to re-see, 
literally to review and revise, what fell within one’s earlier per- 
spective. If I have succeeded now in making my views clearer 
to others than I have managed to do in my previous writings, 
it is because my critics have made their import clearer to myself. 
For that I am grateful to them. 
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LOGICAL CONDITIONS OF A SCIENTIFIC 
TREATMENT OF MORALITY 

Sec. 1 * The Use of the Term “ScierUifuT 

The familiar notion that science is a body of systematized 
knowledge will serve to introduce consideration of the term 
“scientific” as it is employed here. The phrase “body of systema- 
tized knowledge” may be taken in different senses. It may desig- 
nate a property which resides inherently in arranged facts, apart 
from the ways in which the facts have been settled upon to be 
facts, and apart from the way in which then: arrangement has 
been secured. Or, it may mean the intellectual activities of ob- 
serving, describing, comparing, inferring, experimenting, and 
testing, which are necessary m obtaining facts and in putting 
them into coherent form. The term should mclude both of these 
me anin gs. But since the static property of arrangement is 
dependent upon antecedent dynamic processes,, it is necessary to 
make explicit such dependence. We need to throw the emphasis 
in using the term “scientific” first upon methods, and then upon 
results through reference to methods. As used in this article, 
“scientific” means regular methods of controlling the formation 
of judgments regarding some subject-matter. 

The transition from an ordinary to a scientific attitude of 
min d coincides with ceasing to take certain things for granted 
and assurning a critical or inquiring and testing attitude. This 
transformation means that some belief and its accompanying 
statement are no longer taken as self-sufficing and complete in 
themselves, but are regarded as conclusions. To regard a state- 
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ment as a conclusion means (1) that its basis and ground lie 
outside of itself. This reference' beyond itself sets us upon the 
search for prior assertions which are needed in order to make 
this one, i.e., upon inquiry. (2) Such prior statements are con- 
sidered with reference to their bearings or import m the deter- 
mination of some further statement, i.e., a consequent. The 
meaning or signiScance of a given statement lies, logically, in 
other statements to which we are committed in making the one 
in question. Thus we are set upon reasoning, the development 
of the assertions to which a particular assertion or view commits 
and entitles us. Our attitude becomes scientific in the degree in 
which we look m both directions with respect to every judgment 
passed; first, checking or testing its validity by reference to pos- 
sibility of making otiher and more certain judgments with wMch 
this one is bound up; secondly, fixing its meaning (or signifi- 
cance) by reference to its use in maldng other statements. The 
determination of xxHidity by reference to possibility of making 
other judgments upon which the one in question depends, and 
the determination of meaning by reference to the necessity of 
making other statements to which the one in question entitles 
us, are the two marks of scientific procedure. 

So far as we engage in this procedure, we look at our respec- 
tive acts of judging not as independent and detached, but as an 
interrelated system, within which every assertion entitles us to 
other assertions (which must be carefully deduced since they 
constitute its meaning) and to which we are entitled only 
through other assertions (so that they must be carefully 
searched for). “Scientific” as used in this article thus means the 
possibility of establishing an order of judgments such that each 
one when made is of use in determining other judgments, 
thereby securing control of their formation. 

Such a conception of “scientific,” throwing the emphasis 
upon the inherent logic of an inquiry rather than upon the par- 
ticular form which the results of the inquiry assume, may serve 
to obviate some of the objections which at once suggest them- 
selves when there is mention of a science of conduct. Unless this 
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conception is emphasized, the term “science” is likely to suggest 
those bodies of knowledge which are most familiar to us in phys- 
ical matters; and thus to give the impression that what is sought 
is reduction of matters of conduct to similarly physical or even 
quasi-mathematical form. It is, however, analogy with the 
method of inquiry, not with the final product, which is intended. 
Yet, while this explanation may preclude certain objections, it 
is far, in the present state of discussion, from removing all ob- 
jections and thus securing a free and open field. The point of 
view expressely disclaims any effort to reduce the statement of 
matters of conduct to forms comparable with those of physical 
science. But it also expressly proclaims an identity of logical 
procedure in the two cases. This assertion will meet with sharp 
and flat denial. Hence, before developing the logic of moral 
science, it is necessary to discuss the objections which affirm 
such an inherent disparity between moral judgments and physi- 
cal judgments that Acre is no ground in the control of the judg- 
ing activity in one case for inferring the possibility of like control 
in the other. 

Sec. 2 • The Possibility of Logical CorUrol of 
Moral Judgments 

In considering this possibility, we are met, as just indicated, 
by an assertion that there is something in the very nature of 
conduct which prevents the use of logical methods in the way 
they are employed in other recognized spheres of scientific in- 
quiry. The objection implies that moral judgments are of such 
character that nothing can be systematically extracted from one 
of them which is of use in facilitating and guaranteeing the for- 
mation of others. It denies, from the logic^ side, the continuity 
of moral experience. If there were such continuity, any one 
judgment could be dealt with in such a way as to make of it a 
conscious tool for forming other judgments. The ground of 
denial of continuity in moral experience rests upon the belief 
that the basis and justifying principle of the ethical judgment is 
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found in transcendental conceptions, viz., considerations which 
do not flow from the course of experience as that is judged in 
terms of itself, but which have a significance independent of 
the course of experience as such. 

The assertion of such logical disparity assumes a variety of 
forms, all coming back to pretty much the same presupposition. 
One way of putting the matter is that ethical judgments are 
immediate and intuitive. If this be true, an ethical judgment 
cannot be considered a conclusion; and hence there can be no 
question of putting it into orderly intellectual (or logical) 
relations with other like judgments. A merely immediate judg- 
ment is, by the nature of tihe case, incapable of either intellec- 
tual rectification or of intellectual application. This view finds 
expression in popular consciousness in the notion that scientific 
judgments depend upon reason, while moral valuations pro- 
ceed from a separate faculty, conscience, having its own criteria 
and methods not amenable to intellectual supervision. 

Another way of affirming radical disparity is that scientific 
judgments depend upon the principle of causation, which of 
necessity carries with it the dependence of one phenomenon 
upon another, and thus the possibility of stating every fact m 
connection with the statement of some other fact; while moral 
judgments involve the principle of final cause, of end and ideal. 
Hence to endeavor to control the construction and affirmation 
of any content of moral judgment by reference to antecedent 
propositions is to destroy its peculiar moral quality. Or, as it 
is popularly expressed, ethical judgment is ethical just because 
it is not scientific; because it deals with norms, values, ideals, 
not with given facts; with what ought to be, estimated through 
pure spiritual aspiration, not with what is, decided after inves- 
tigation. 

Pretty much the same point of view is expressed when it is 
said that scientific judgments, as such, state facts in terms of 
sequences in time and of co-existences in space. Wherever we 
are deaHng with relations of this sort, it is apparent that a 
knowledge of one term or member serves as a guide and check 
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in the assertion of the existence and character of the otiier term 
or member. But moral judgments, it is said, deal with actions 
which are stiU to be performed. Consequently in this case char- 
acteristic mea n ing is foimd only in the qualities which exist 
after and by means of the judgment. For this reason, moral 
judgment is often supposed to transcend anything found in 
past experience; and so, once more, to try to control a moral 
judgment through the medium of other judgments is to elim- 
inate its distinctive ethical quality. This notion finds its popu- 
lar equivalent in the conviction that moral judgments relate to 
realities where freedom is implicated in such a way that no 
intellectual control is possible. The judgment is considered to 
be based, not upon objective facts, but upon arbitrary choice or 
volition expressed in a certain sort of approval or disap- 

I have no intention of discussing these points in their full 
bearing. I shall reduce them to a single logical formulation, 
and then discuss the latter in its most general significance. The 
justification of the single statement, as a formulation of the ob- 
jections just set forth (and of other like ones), will not be at- 
tempted, for further discussion does not turn upon that point. 
When generalized, the various statements of the logical gulf 
between the moral judgment and the scientific reduces itself 
to an assertion of two antinomies: one, the separation between 
the universal and the individual; the other, between the intellec- 
tual and the practical. And these two antinomies finally reduce 
themselves to one: Scientific statements refer to generic ccm- 
ditions and relations, which are therefore capable of complete 
and objective statement; ethical judgments refer to an individ- 
ual act which by its very nature transcends objective statement. 
The ground of separation is that scientific judgment is universal, 
hence only hypo^etical, and hence incapable of relating to acts, 
while moral judgment is categorical, and thus individualized, 
and hence refers to acts. The scientific judgment states that 
where some condition or set of conditions is found, there also 
is found a specified other condition or set of conditions. The 
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moral judgment states that a certain end has categorical value, 
and is thus to be realized without any reference whatsoever to 
antecedent conditions or facts. The scientific judgment states 
a connection of conditions; the moral judgment states the un- 
conditioned clai m of an idea to be made real. 

This formulation of the logic of the problem imder con- 
sideration fixes attention upon the two points which are in need 
of discussion. First: Is it true that scientific judgment deals 
with contents which have, in and of themselves, a universal na- 
ture— that its whole significance is exhausted in setting forth a 
certain connection of conditions? Secondly: Is_it true that the 
attempt to regulate, by means of an inellectual technique, moral 
judgments— which, of course, are thoroughly individualized— 
destroys or in any way lessens distinctively ethical value? 

In discussing the two questions just propounded, I shall 
endeavor to show: First, that scientific judgments have all the 
logical characteristics of ethical judgments; since they refer (1) 
to individual cases, and (2) to acte. I shall endeavor to show 
that the scientific judgment, the formulation of a connection of 
condition, has its origin, and is developed and employed for the 
specific and sole purpose of freeing and reinforcing acts of 
judgment that apply to unique and individual cases. In other 
words, I shall try to show that there is no question of eliminat- 
ing the distinctive quality of ethical judgments by assimilating 
diem to a different logical type, found in so-called scientific 
judgments; precisely because the logical type found in recog- 
nized scientific judgments is one which already takes due 
account of individualization and activity. I shall, then, secondly, 
endeavor to show that individualized ethical judgments require 
for their control generic propositions, which state a connection 
of relevant conditions in general (or objective) form; and that 
it is possible to direct inquiry so as to arrive at such universals. 
And finally, I shall briefly set forth the three typical lines along 
which the construction of such generic scientific proposi- 
tions must proceed, if there is to be a scientific treatment of 
ethics. 
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Sec. 3 • Nature of Scientific Judgments 

The proposition that scientific judgments are hypothetic be- 
cause they are universal is almost commonplace in recent logical 
theory. Tliere is no doubt that there is a sense in which this 
proposition states an unquestioned truth. The aim of science 
is law. A law is adequate in the degree in which it takes the 
form, if not of an equation, at least of formulation of constancy, 
of relationship, or order. It is clear diat any law, whether stated 
as formxilation of order or as an equation, conveys, in and of 
itself, not an individualized reality, but a certain coimection of 
conditions. Up to this point there is no dispute. When, how- 
ever, it is argued that this direct and obvious concern of science 
with generic statements exhausts the logical significance of 
scientific method, certain fundamental presuppositions and cer- 
tain fundamental bearings are ignored; and Ae logical question 
at issue is begged. The real question is not whether science aims 
at statements which take die form of universals, or formulae of 
connection of conditions, but how it comes to do so, and what it 
does with the universal statements after they have been secured, 

Ih other words, we have, first, to ask for the logical import 
of generic judgments. Accordingly, not questioning the impor- 
tance of general formulae as the objective content of the sci- 
ences, this section will endeavor to show that such importance 
lies in the development of “sciences” or bodies of generic formu- 
lae as instrumentalities and methods of controlling individual- 
ized judgments. 

1. The boast and pride of modem science is its distinctly 
empirical and experimental character. The term “empirical” 
refers to origin and development of scientific statements out of 
concrete experiences; the term “experimental” refers to the test- 
ing and checking of the so-called laws and imiversals by refer- 
ence to their application in further concrete experience. If this 
notion of science be correct, it shows, without finiher argument, 
that generic propositions occupy a purely intermediate position. 
They are neither initial nor final. They are tire bridges by which 
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we pass over from one particular experience to anotiber; tibey 
are individual experiences put into such shape as to be available 
in regulating other experiences. Otherwise scientific laws would 
be only intellectual abstractions tested on the basis of their own 
reciprocal consistencies; and the trait which is supposed to 
demarcate science from medieval speculation would at once 
fade away. 

Moreover if the generic character of propositions of physi- 
cal and biological sciences were ultimate, such propositions 
would be entirely useless from a practical point of view; they 
would be quite incapable of practical application because they 
would be isolated from intellectual continxiity with the particu- 
lar cases to which application is sought. No amount of purely 
deductive manipulation of abstractions brings a resulting con- 
clusion any nearer a concrete fact than were the original prem- 
ises Deduction introduces in regular sequence new ideas, and 
thus complicates the general content. But to suppose that by 
complicating the content of a proposition we get nearer the indi- 
vidual of experience is the fallacy at once of mediaeval realism 
and of the ontological argument for the existence of God. No 
range of synthesis of universal propositions in chemistry, 
physics, and biology would (if such propositions were logically 
self-sufBcing) assist us in building a bridge or in locating the 
source of an epidemic of typhoid fever. If, however, such 
propositions and their deductive synthesis are to be interpreted 
in the sense of the manufacturing and employing of intellectual 
tools for the express purpose of facilitating our individual ex- 
periences, the outcome is quite other. 

The empirical origin, the experimental test, and the practi- 
cal use of the statements of science are enough of themselves to 
indicate the impossibility of holding to any fixed logical divi- 
sion of judgments into universal as scientific, and individual 
as practical. It suggests that what we term science is just the 
forging and arranging of instrumentalities for dealing with in- 
dividual cases of experience— cases which, if individud, are just 
as unique and irreplaceable as are those of moral hfe. We might 
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propositions— hence the indispensable significance of mathe- 
matics as a tool for all judgments of technology and of the 
other sciences. It also is true in all die arts, whether commercial, 
professional, or artistic, that judgments reduce themselves to 
matters of correct identification. Observation, diagnosis, inter- 
pretation, and expert sldll all display themselves in transactions 
with individual cases as such. 

2. Thus far we have seen that the importance of generic 
statements in science is no ground for assmning a disparity in 
their logic from that of a scientific treatment of conduct. In- 
deed, since we have found that generic propositions originate, 
develop, and find their test in control of individual cases, the 
presumption is of similarity rather than of dissimilarity. Can 
we extend the parallelism farther? Does it apply equally well 
to the other cbaracteristic trait of ethical judgment, viz., its 
reference to an act? 

Just as modem logic has seized upon the hypothetic and 
universal character of scientific statements, relegating their 
bearing upon individual judgments into the background (but 
in truth so relegating them only because that bearing is always 
taken for granted), so modem logic has emphasized the aspect 
of content in judgment at the expense of the act of judging. I 
shall now try to show, however, that this emphasis also occurs 
because reference to act is so thoroughly taken for granted that 
it is possible to ignore it— that is, fail to give it explicit state- 
ment. I shall try to show that every judgment must be regarded 
as an act; that, indeed, the individual character of judgment 
proper, which has just been brought out, means, in find analysis, 
that the judgment is a unique act for which there is no sub- 
stitute. 

Our fundamental point is the control of the content or 
meaning which is asserted in any given judgment. How can 
such con,trol be obtained? So far we have spoken as if the con- 
tent of one judgment might be elaborated simply by reference 
to the content of another— particularly as if the content of an 
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individual judgment, a judgment of identification, might be se- 
cured by reference to the content of a universal or hypothetic 
proposition. In truth, there is no sudi thing as control of one 
content by mere reference to another content as such. To recog- 
nize this impossibility is to recognize that the control of the 
formation of the judgment is always through the medium of an 
act by which the respective contents of both the individual judg- 
ment and of the universal proposition are selected and brought 
into relationship to each other. There is no road open from 
any generic formula to an individual judgment. The road leads 
through the habits and mental attitudes of the one engaged in 
judging. The universal gets logical force, as well as existence, 
only in the acts by which it is invented and constructed as a 
tool and then is employed for the purpose for which it was 
intended. • 

I shall accordingly try to show that activity shows itself at 
every critical point in the formation of judgment: (a) that it 
shows itself in the genesis of the generic or universal employed; 
(b) that it shows itself in the selection of the particular subject- 
matter which is judged; and (c) that it shows itself in the way 
in which the validity of the hypothesis is tested and verified, 
and the significance of the particular subject-matter determined. 

a) So far we have assmned the possibility of building up 
and selecting for use some generic principle which controls the 
identification reached in an individual case. We cannot, that 
is to say, regulate judgments of the type, “This is typhoid,” or, 
“That is Bela’s comet,” xmless we have certain generic concepts, 
which are defined as connection of particular conditions, and 
unless we know when and how to select from the stock of such 
concepts at our disposal the particular one required. The entire 
science considered as a body of formulae having coherent rela- 
tions to one another is just a system of possible predicates— that 
is, of possible standpoints or methods to be employed in qualify- 
ing some particular experience whose nature or mea ni ng is not 
dear to us. It furnishes us with a set of tools from which choice 
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has to he made. The choice, of course, depends upon the needs 
of the particular facts which have to be discriminated and iden- 
tified in the given case— just as the carpenter decides, on the 
basis of what he is going to do, whether he will take a hanuner, 
a saw, or a plane from his tool-chest. One might as well suppose 
that the existence of possible candidates for office, plus the 
matihematically possible combinations and permutations of 
them, constitutes an election of one of them to office, as to 
suppose that a specific judgment follows from even an ideally 
exhaustive system of general principles. The logical process 
includes, as an organic part of itself, the selection and reference 
of that particular one of the system which is relevant to the 
particular case. This individualized selection and adaptation is 
an integral portion of the logic of the situation. And such selec- 
tion and adjustment is clearly in the nature of an action. 

Nor must we fad to make clear that we are concerned, not 
with selecting and adapting a ready-made imiversal, but with 
the origin of the universal wholly for the sake of just such 
adaptation. If individual cases in experience never gave us any 
difficulty in identification, if they never set any problem, uni- 
versals would simply not exist, to say nothing of being used. The 
universal is precisely such a statement of experience as will 
facilitate and guarantee the valuation of individualized experi- 
ences. It has no existence, as it has no check of validity, outside of 
such a function. In some cases where science has already made 
considerable headway, we may, without error, speak as if upi- 
veisals were already at hand, and as if the only question were 
which one of them to pick out and employ. But such a way of 
speaking must not blind us to the fact that it was only because 
of the need of some more objective way of determining given 
cases that a universal ever originated and took on form and 
character. Did not the universal develop as medium of concilia- 
tion in just the same sort of situation of conflict as that in which 
it finds its use, such use would be absolutely arbitrary, and con- 
sequently without logical limit. The activity which selects and 
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employs is logical, not extra-logical, just because tbe tool se- 
lected and employed has been invented and developed precisdiy 
for the sake of just such future selection and use.^ 

b) The individualized act (or choice) in Judgments of 
identification shows itself not only in selection from a body of 
alternatives of the specific predicate required, but in the de- 
termination of the “This,” or subject, as well. Students of logic 
are familiar with the distinction between the fact of particular- 
ity and the qualifications or distinguishing traits of a particular 
—a distinction which has been variously termed one between the 
“That” and the “What,” or between “This” and “Thisness.”® 
Thisness refers to a quality which, however sensuous it be (such 
as hot, red, loud), may yet in its own meaning belong equally 
well to a large number of particulars. It is something a presenta- 
tion has, rather than what it Just is. Such a variety of applica- 
tions is involved in the very notion of quality. It makes all 
qualities capable of consideration as degrees. It is responsible 
for the ease with which names of qualities transform themselves 
into abstract terms, blue into blueness, loud into loudness, hot 
into heat, etc. 

The particularity, or better, singularity, of the Judgment is 
constituted by the immediate demonstrative reference of the 

^ The point of view which is here presented is, of course, distinctly prag- 
matic. I am not quite sure, however, of the imphcations of certain forms of 
pragmatism. They sometimes seem to nnply that a rational or logical statement 
is all right up to a certam point, but has fixed external limits, so that at critical 
pomts recourse must be had to considerations which are distmcdy of an irrational 
or extra-logical order, and this recourse is identified with choice and “activity.*^ 
The practical and the logical are thus opposed to each other It is just the 
opposite which I am endeavormg to sustain, viz., that the logical is an inherent 
or organic expression of the practical, and hence is fulfilhng its own logical basis 
and aim when it functions practically I have no desire to show that what we 
term "science” is arbitrarily limited by outside ethical considerations; and that 
consequently science cannot intrude itself into the ethical sphere, but precisely 
the contrary, viz., that just because science is a mode of controlling our active 
relations with the world of experienced things, ethical experience is supremely in 
need of such regulation And by "practical” I mean only regulated change in 
experienced values. 

® This distinction in recent logic has been brought out with great force and 
clearness by Bbadi^ey, Principles of Logic (London, 1883), pp. ^7. 
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“This.” * This demonstrative diaracter means a preferential se- 
lection; it is a matter of action. Or, from the psychological side, 
the sensory quality becomes specific only in motor response. 
Red, blue, hot, etc., as inomediate experiences, always involve 
motor adjustments which determine tiiem. Change the land of 
motor adjustment and the quality of the experience changes; 
diminish it and the quality relapses more and more into indef- 
inite vagueness. The selection of any particular “This” as the 
immediate subject of judgment is not arbitrary, however, but is 
dependent upon the end involved in the interest which is upper- 
most. Theoretically, any object within the range of perception, 
or any quality or any element of any one object, may function as 
the “This,” or the subject-matter to be determined in judgment. 
Purely objectively, there is no reason for choosing any one of the 
infinite possibilities rather than another. But the aim in view 
(whidi, of course, finds its expression in the predicate of the 
judgment) gives a basis for deciding what object or what ele- 
ment of any object is logically fit. The implication of selective 
activity is thus an organic part of the logical operation, and not 
an arbitrary practical addition clapped on after the logical activ- 
ity as such is complete. The very same interest which leads to 
fihe building up and selection of the xmiversal leads to the 
constructive selection of the immediate data or material with 
reference to which the universal is to be employed.® 

c) The experimental character of aU scientific identifica- 
tion is a commonplace. It is so commonplace that we are apt 
to overlook its tremendous import— the unconditional necessity 
of overt activity to the integrity of the logical process as such. 

* It is hardly necessary to point out that the article “the” is a weakened 
demonstrative, and that the pronouns, including “it,” all have demonstrative 
reference. 

® Hence in accepting Bradley’s distinction between "This” and "Tbisness” 
we cannot accept the peculiar interpretation which he gives it. According to his 
way of looking^ at it, no sMcdy logicdL connection is possible between "This” 
and *Thisness. *Thisness alone has logical significance; the **This” is deter- 
mined by considerations entirely beyond intellectual control; indeed, it marks 
the fact that a reality lying outside of the act of judging has broken in upon, or 
forced itself into, a region of logical ideas or meanings, mis peculiar and coercive 
irruption being an essential attendant of the jinite extremely limited character of 
our ei^erience. 
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As we have just seen, an act is involved in the determination of 
both the predicate, or the interpreting meaning, and of the 
'This,” or fact to be identified. Were not both of these accs 
correlatives in a larger scheme of change of value in experience, 
they would both be arbitrary; and their ultimate appropriate- 
ness or adaptation to each other would be a sheer miracle. If 
one arbitrary act of choice reached forth to lay hold of some 
predicate from out the whole system of possible qualifications, 
while another act of choice, entirely iadependent in origin, 
readied out to seize a given area from the whole possible region 
of sense-perceptions, it would be the sheerest accident if the 
two selections thus made should fit into each other, should 
play into each other's hands. 

But if one and the same end or interest operates in regu- 
lating both selections, the case stands quite otherwise. In such 
case, the experimental activity of verification is the carrying on 
of precisely the same purpose which foimd expression in the 
choice of subject and predicate respectively. It is in no sense a 
third process, but is the entire activity which we have already 
considered in two partial but typical aspects. The choice of 
meaning or predicate is always made with reference to the in- 
dividual case to be interpreted; and the constitution of the par- 
ticular objective case is always colored throughout by the point 
of view or idea with reference to which it is to be utilized. This 
reciprocal reference is the check or test continuously employed; 
and any particular more obvious experimental activity of verifi- 
cation means simply that conditions are such that the checking 
process is rendered overt. 

I have now endeavored to show that if we take scientific 
judgment in its only ultimate form, viz., that which indentifies 
or discriminates an individualized portion of experience, judg- 
ment appears as an act of judging; the act showing itself botih 
in the selection and determination of the subject and the predi- 
cate, and in the determination of their values with reference or 
in respect to each other, and hence in deciding as to truth and 
validity. 

Since in the discussion I have used a terminology which is 
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hardly self-explanatory, and have introduced a variety of state- 
ments which to many will appear, in the present state or condi- 
tion of logical discussion, to need rather than to aflEord support, 
I may point out that the force of the argument resides in mat- 
ters capable of complete empirical confirmation. The tnath or 
falsity of the conclusion reached depends upon these two 
notions: 

First, every judgment is in its concrete reality an act of 
attention, and, like all attention, involves the functioning of an 
interest or end and the deploying of habits and impulsive tend- 
encies (which ultimately involve motor adjustments) in the 
service of that interest. Hence it involves selection as regards 
both the object of attention and the standpoint and mode of 
“apperceiving” or interpreting. Change the interest or end, and 
the selected material (the subject of the judgment) changes, 
and the point of view from which it is regarded (and conse- 
quently die kind of predication) changes also. 

Second, the abstract generalizing propositions of science 
have developed out of the needs of such individualized judg- 
ments or acts of attention; they have assmned their present form 
—that is, developed their characteristic structures or contents— 
as instrumentalities for enabling an individual judgment to do 
its work most effectively; that is to say, to accomplish most 
surely and economically the end for which it is xmdertaken. 
Consequently the value or validity of such concepts is con- 
stantly checked through a usd which, by its success and failure, 
passes upon the competency of general principles, etc., to serve 
the regulative function for which tibey are instituted.® 

So far as the scientific judgment is identified as an act, all 

might check the prevalent tendency to draw sharp lines between 
philosophy as merely normative and the sciences as merely descnptive to realize 
that all generic scientific propositions, all statements of laws, all equations and 
formulae, are strictly normative m character, havmg as tlieir sole excuse for 
being, and their sole test of worth, their capacity to regulate descriptions of 
individual cases And the view that they are shorthand registers, or abstract 
descriptions, confirms mstead of refutmg this view Why make a shorthand and 
abstract statement if it does not operate instrumentaMy in first-hand dealings 
with reality? 
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a priori reason disappears for drawing a line between the logic 
of tbe material of the recognized sciences and that of conduct. 
We are thus free to proceed, if we can find any positive basis. 
The recognition that the activity of judging does not exist in 
general, but is of such a nature as to require reference to an 
initial point of departure and to a terminal fulfilment, supplies 
exactly this positive groimd. The act of judging is not merely 
an active experience at large, but one which requires specific 
motivation. There must be some stimulus which moves to per- 
forming this particular sort of act rather than some other. 'W^y 
engage in that particular kind of activity that we call judging? 
Conceivably some other activity might be going on— the sawing 
of wood, the painting of a picture, the cornering of the wheat 
market, the administering of reproof. There must be something 
outside the most complete and correct collection of intellectual 
propositions which induces to engage in the occupation of judg- 
ing rather than in some other active pursuit. Science furnishes 
conditions which are to be used in the most effective execution 
of the judging activity, if one means to judge at all. But it pre- 
supposes the If. No theoretical system can settle that the indi- 
vidual shall at a given moment judge rather than do something 
else. Only the whole scheme of conduct as focusing in the inter- 
ests of an individual can afford that determining stimulus. 

Not only must a practical motive be found for the use of 
the organized scientific system, but a similar motive must be 
found for its correct and adequate use. The logical value of 
any intellectual proposition, its distinctively logical significance 
as distinct from existence as mere ens rationis, depends upon 
practical, and ultimately upon moral, considerations. The inter- 
est must be of a kind not only to move the individual to judge, 
but to induce him to judge critically, bringing into use all neces- 
sary precautions and all available resources which may insmre 
the TnaxiTniiTn probability of truth in the conclusion. The system 
of science (employing the term “science” to mean an organized 
intellectual content) is absolutely dependent for logical worth 
upon a moral interest: the sincere aim to judge truly. Remove 
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such an interest, and the scientific system becomes a purely aes- 
thetic object, which may awaien emotional response in virtue 
of its internal harmony and symmetry, but which has no logical 
import. If we suppose, once more, that it is a case of identifica- 
tion of typhoid fever, it is the professional, social, and scientific 
interests of the physician which lead him to take the trouble and 
pains to get all the data that bear upon the forming of judg- 
ment, and to consider with sufficient deliberateness as to bring 
to bear the necessary i ns trumentalities of interpretation. The 
intellectual contents get a logical function only throu^ a spe- 
cific motive which is outside of them barely as contents, but 
which is absolutely bound up with them in logical function. 

If the use made of scientific resources, of technique of ob- 
servation and experiment, of systems of classification, etc., in 
directing the act of judging (and thereby fixing the content of 
the judgment) depends upon the interest and disposition of the 
situation, we have only to make such dependence explicit, and 
the so-called scientific judgment appears definitely as a moral 
judgment. If die physician is careless and arbitrary because of 
overanxiety to get his work done, of if he lets his pecuniary needs 
influence his manner of judgment, we may say that he has failed 
both logically and morally. Scientifically he has not employed 
the methods at command for directing his act of judging so as 
to give it maximum correctness. But the ground for such logical 
failure lies in his own habit or disposition. The generic prop- 
ositions or imiversals of science can take effect, in a word, only 
through the medium of the habits and impulsive tendencies of 
the one who judges. They have no modus operandi of their own.'^ 

^ So far as I know, Mb. Chabi;es S. Piebce was the first to call attention to 
this principle, and to insist upon its fundamental logical import (see Monist, 
VoL n, pp. 534-6, 54&-56). whr. Pierce states it as the prmciple of contmuity: 
A past idea can operate only so far as it is physically continuous with that updn 
wmch It operates. A generm idea is simply a hving and eitpandmg feelmg, and 
habit is a statement of the specific mode of operation of a given mentd con- 
tinuum. I have reached the above conclusion along such diverse lines that, with- 
out m any way minimizing the pnonty of Mr Pierce s statement, or its more 
generalized logical character, I feel that my own statement has somethmg of the 
value of an ind^endent confirmation. 
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The possibility of a distinctively moral quality attaching to 
an intellectual activity is due to the fact that there is no particu- 
lar point at which one habit begins and others leave off. If a 
given habit could become entirely isolated and detached, we 
might have an act of judging dependent upon a purely intellec- 
tual technique, upon a habit of using specialized sldll in dealing 
with certain matters, irrespective of any ethical qualifications. 
But the principle of the continuum is absolute. Not only through 
habit does a given mental attitude expand into a particular 
case, but every habit in its own operation may directly or indi- 
rectly call up any other habit. The term “character” denotes 
this complex continuum of interactions in its oflfice of influenc- 
ing final judgment. 

Sec. 4 • The Logical Character of Ethical Judgment 

We now recur to our original proposition: Scientific treat- 
ment of any subject means command of an apparatus which may 
be used to control the formation of judgments in all matters ap- 
pertaining to that subject. We have done away with the a priori 
objection that the subject matter to which recognized scientific 
judgments apply is so unlike that with which moral judgments 
are concerned that there is no common denominator. We are 
now free to revert to the original question: What are the dif- 
ferentiating logical conditions of a scientific treatment of con- 
duct? Every sort of judgment has its own end to reach; and the 
instrumentalities (the categories and methods used) must vary 
as the end varies. If in general we conceive the logical nature 
of scientiflc technique, of formulae, rmiversals, etc., to reside 
in their adaptation to guaranteeing the act of judging in accom- 
plishing a purpose, we are thereby committed to the further 
proposition that the logical apparatus needed varies as the ends 
to be reached are diverse. If, then, there is anything typically 
distinctive in the end which the act of ethical judging has to 
subserve, there must be equally distinctive features in the logic 
of its scientific treatment. 
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The question thus recurs to the characteristic diflFerential 
features of the ethical judgment as such. These features readily 
present themselves if we return to those cases of scientific iden- 
tification in which ethical considerations become explicit. There 
are cases, we saw, in which the nature of the identification— and 
its consequent truth or falsity— is consciously dependent upon 
the attitude or disposition of the judger. The term “consciously” 
differentiates a peculiar type of judgment. In all cases of indi- 
vidual judgment there is an act; and in all cases the act is an 
expression of interest, and thus of habit, and finally of the whole 
body of habit or character. But in many cases this implication 
of character remains a presupposition. It is not necessary to take 
notice of it. It is part of the practical conditions of making a 
judgment; but is no part of the logical conditions, and hence 
is not called upon to enter into a content— a conscious objecti- 
fication in the judgment. To regard it as a practical instead of 
a logical condition means that while it is necessar}'^ to any judg- 
ment, the one act of judgment in question requires it no more 
tiian any other. It affects all alike; and this very impartiality of 
reference is equivalent to no reference at all as regards the 
truth or falsity of the particular judgment. Judging in such 
cases is controlled by reference to conditions of another quality 
than those of character; its presented data are judged in terms of 
objects of the same order or quality as themselves. Not only 
is there no conscious inclusion of interest and disposition within 
the content judged, but there is express holding off, mhibition, 
of all elements proceeding from the judger. From the stand- 
point of judgments of this type, such elements are regarded as 
logically merely subjective, and hence as disturbing factors with 
respect to the attainment of truth. It is no paradox to say that 
the activity of the agent in the act of judging expresses itself in 
effort to prevent its activity from having any influence upon the 
material judged. Accordingly through such judgments “exter- 
nal” objects are determined, lie activity of the judger being kept 
absolutely neutral or indifferent as to its reference. The same 
idea is expressed by saying that the operation of motive and 
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character may be presupposed, and thence left out of account, 
when they are so uniform in their exercise that they make no 
difference with respect to the particular object or content 
judged. 

But whenever the implication of character, the operation of 
habit and interest, is recognized as a factor affecting the quality 
of the specific object judged, the logical aim makes it necessary 
to take notice of this fact by making the relationship an explicit 
element of content in the subject-matter vmdergoing judgment. 
When character is not an inihfferent or neutral factor, when it 
quahtatively colors the meaning of the situation which the 
judger presents to himself, a characteristic feature is introduced 
into the very object judged; one which is not a mere refinement, 
homogeneous in land with facts already given, but one which 
transforms their significance, because introducing into the very 
content judged the standard of valuation. In other words, char- 
acter as a practical condition becomes logical when its influence 
is preferential in effect— when instead of being a uniform and 
impartial condition of any judgment it is, if left to itself (or 
imstated), a determinant of this content-value of judgment 
rather than that. Put from the other side, in the “intellectual” 
judgment, it makes no difference to character what object is 
judged, so be it the one judged is judged accurately; while in 
the moral judgment the nub of the matter is the difference 
which the determination of the content as this or that effects 
in character as a necessary condition of judging qua judg- 
ing. 

The express reference to disposition makes the object an 
active object, viz., a process defined by certain limits— given 
facts on one side and the same facts as transformed by agency 
of a given type on the other. The object judged is active, not 
“external,” because it requires an act of judging, not merely as 
antecedent, but as a necessary element in its own structure. In 
judgments of the distinctively intellectual type, the assumption 
is that such activity as is necessary to effect certain combinations 
and distinctions will keep itself outside the material judged. 
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retiring as soon as it has done its work in bringing together the 
elements that belong together and removing those that have no 
business. But in the ethical judgment the assumption is in the 
contrary sense; viz., that the situation is made what it is through 
the attitude which finds expression in the very act of judging. 
From the strictly logical standpoint (without reference, that is, 
to overtly moral considerations) the ethical judgment thus has 
a distinctive aim of its own; it is engaged in judging a subject- 
matter, in whose determination the attitude or disposition which 
leads to the act of judging is a factor. 

It foHows immediately that the aim of the ethical judgment 
may be stated as follows: Its purpose is to construct the act of 
judgment as itself a complex objective content. It goes back 
of the judging act as that is employed in distinctively intellec- 
tual processes, and makes its quality and nature (as distinct 
from its form— a question for psychology) an object of consider- 
ation. Just because character or disposition is involved in the 
mateiM passed in review and organized in judgment, character 
is determined by the judgment. This is a fact of tremendous 
ethical significance; but here its import is not ethical, but 
lo^cal. It shows that we are dealing, from the strictly logical 
point of view, with a characteristic type of judgment— that in 
which the conditions of judging activity are themselves to be 
objectively determined. The judger is engaged in judging him- 
self; and thereby in so far is fixing the conditions of all further 
judgments of any type whatsoever. Put in more psychological 
terms, we may say the judgment realizes, through conscious 
dehberation and choice, a certain motive hitherto more or less 
vague and impulsive; or it expresses a habit in such a way as 
not merely to strengthen it practically, but as to bring to con- 
sciousness both its emotional worth and its significance in terms 
of certain kinds of consequences. But from the logical stand- 
point we say that the judger is consciously engaged in con- 
structing as an object (and thereby giving objective form and 
structure to) the controlling condition of every exercise of 
judgment. 
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Sec. 5 • The Categories of a Science of Ethics 

The ethical judgment is one which effects an absolutely re- 
ciprocal determination of the situation judged, and of the char- 
acter or disposition which is expressed in the act of judging. 
Any particular moral judgment must necessarily reflect withhi 
itself all the characteristics which are essential to moral judg- 
ment ueberhaupt. No matter how striking or how unique the 
material of any particular ethical experience, it is at least an 
ethical experience; and as such its consideration or interpreta- 
tion must conform to the conditions involved in the very act of 
judging. A judgment which institutes the reciprocal determina- 
tion just described has its own characteristic structure or organ- 
ization. The work that it has to do gives it certain limiting or 
defining elements and properties. These constitute the ultimate 
Terms or Categories of all ethical science. Moreover, since these 
terms are reflected in every moral experience that is in course of 
judgment, they do not remain formal or barren, but are instru- 
ments of analysis of any concrete situation that is subjected to 
scientific scrutiny. 

The distmctively intellectual judgment, that of construing 
one object in terms of other similar objects, has necessarily its 
own inherent structure which supplies the ultimate categories 
of all physical science. Units of space, time, mass, energy, etc., 
define to us the limiting conditions under which judgments of 
this type do their work. Now, a type of judgment which de- 
termines a situation in terms of character, which is concerned 
with constructing what may be termed indifferently an active 
situation or a consciously active agency, has a like logical title 
to the standpoints and methods as the tools, which are necessary 
to its task. Ethical discussion is full of such terms: the natural 
and the spiritual, the sensuous and the ideal, the standard and 
the right, obligation and duty, freedom and responsibility, are 
samples. The discussion and use of these terms suffer, however, 
from a fundamoital difficulty. The terms are gmierally taken 
as somehow given ready-made and hence as independent and 
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isolated tilings. Then theory concerns itself, first, with debat- 
ing as to whether the categories have validity or not; and, sec- 
ondly, as to what their specific significance is. The discussion 
is arbitrary precisely because the categories are not taken as 
limiting .terms; as constituent elements in a logical operation 
which, having its own task to perform, must have the means or 
tools necessary for its successful accomplishing. Consequently 
the primary condition of a scientific treatment of ethics is that 
the fundamental terms, the intellectual standpoints and instru- 
mentalities used be discussed with reference to the position 
they occupy and the part they play in a judgment of a peculiar 
type, viz., one which brings about the reciprocal objective 
determination of an active situation and a psychical disposition. 

When the categories receive the fate which is meted out 
to them m current discussion, when they are taken up in acci- 
dental because isolated ways, there is no method of controlling 
formation of judgment regarding them. Consequently other 
judgments which depend upon their use are in an increasing 
measure uncontrolled. The very tools which are necessary in 
order that more specific judgments may work economically and 
effectively are only vaguely known as to their own structure 
and modes of operation. Naturally they are bungled in employ. 
Because categories are discussed as if they had some ready-made 
independent meaning, each of its ovra, there is no check upon 
the meaning which is assigned to any one of them, and no rec- 
ognized standard for judging the validity of any. Only reference 
to a situation within which the categories emerge and function 
can furnish the basis for estimation of their value and import. 
Otherwise the definition of basic ethical terms is left to 
argumentation based upon opinion, an opinion which snatches 
at some of the more obvious features of the situation (and 
thereby may always possess some measure of truth), and which, 
failing to grasp the situation as a whole, fails to grasp the exact 
significance of its characteristic terms. Discussion, for instance, 
about what constitutes the etibical standard— whether condu- 
civeness to happiness, or approximation to perfection of being 
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—must be relatively futile, until there is some method of deter- 
mining by reference to the logical necessity of the case what 
anything must be and mean in order to be a standard at all. We 
lack a definition of standard in terms of the essential conditions 
of the ethical judgment and situation. Such a definition of 
standard would not indeed give us an off-hand view of the make- 
up of moral value such as might be utilized for forming moral 
precepts, but it will set before us certain conditions which any 
candidate for the office of moral standard must be capable of 
fulfi ll ing; and will thereby serve as an instrument in criticizing 
the various claimants for the position of standard, whether 
these offer themselves in generic theory or in the affairs of con- 
crete conduct. Similarly, theorists have been attempting to teU 
what the ideal of man is, what is summum bonum, what is man s 
duty, what are his responsibilities, to prove that he is possessed 
or not possessed of freedom, without any regulated way of 
defining the content of the terms “ideal,” “good,” “duty,” etc. If 
these terms have any verifiable proper meaning of their own, 
it is as limiting traits of that type of judgment which institutes 
the reciprocal identification of mental attitude in judging 
and subject- matter judged. An analysis of the make-up of judg- 
ment of this type must reveal all the distinctions which have 
claim to the title of fundamental ethical categories. Whatever 
element of meaning reveals itself as a constituent part of such 
a judgment has all the claim to validity which moral experience 
itself possesses; a term which is not exhibited within such an 
analysis has no title to validity. The differential meaning of 
any one of the terms is dependent upon the particular part it 
plays in the development and termiuation of judgments of this 
sort. 


Sec. 6 • Psychological Analysis as a Condition of 
Controlling Ethical Judgments 

If it be true that a moral judgment is one in which the con- 
tent finally affirmed is affected at every point by the disposition 
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of the judger (since he interprets the situation that confronts 
tiim in terms of his own attitude), it follows at once that one 
portion of the generic theory necessary for adequate control of 
individual moral judgments will consist in an objective analysis 
of disposition as it affects action through the medium of judg- 
ment. Everyone knows, as simple matter of fact, that a large 
part of existing treatises on morals are filled with discussions 
concerning desirable and undesirable traits of character— vir- 
tues and vices; with conscience as a function of character; with 
discussions of intention, motive, choice, as expressions of, and 
as ways of forming, character. Moreover, a concrete discussion 
of freedom, responsibility, etc., is carried on as a problem of the 
relationship of character to the media of action. The reciprocal 
determination, already set forth, of character and the content 
judged shows that such discussions are not mere practical desid- 
erata, nor yet a mere clearing up of incidental points, but in- 
tegral portions of any adequate ethical tiieory. 

If ^aracter or disposition reflects itself at every point in 
the constitution of ihe content finally set forth in judgment, it 
is dear that control of such judgment depends upon ability to 
state, in imiversalized form, the related elements constituting 
character an objective fact.® Our particular judgments regard- 
ing physical things are controlled only in so far as we have, 
independent of and prior to any particrJar emergency in experi- 
ence, a knowledge of certain conditions to be observed in judg- 
ing every physical object as physical. It is through reference to 
such laws, or statements of cormected conditions, that we get 
the impartiality or objectivity which enables us to judge in a 
particular arisis unswerved by purely immediate considerations. 
We get away from the coercive immediacy of the experience, 
and into a position to look at it clearly and thoroughly. Since 

® Of course, the terms "object” and “objective” are used in a logical sense, 
not as equivalent to “physical,” which denotes simply one form which the logical 
object may take. Dr. Stuart' s article on “Valuation as a Logical Process” m 
Studies in Logical Theory (The Umversity of Chicago Press, 1903) may be 
referred to for a discussion of the study of the logical significance of the term 
“object” and its bearing upon the objectivity of economic and ethical judgmmits. 
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character is a fact entering into any moral judgment passed, 
ability of control depends upon our power to state character in 
tflrms of generic relation of conditions, which conditions are 
detachable from the pressure of circumstance in the particular 
case. Psychological analysis is the instrument by which charac- 
ter is transformed from its absorption in the values of immediate 
experience into an objective, scientific fact. It is indeed, a state- 
ment of experience in terms of its modes of control of its own 
evolving. 

Even popular consciousness is aware of many ways in which 
active dispositions modify judgment in a moral sense; and is 
accustomed to take advantage of its knowledge to regulate 
moral judgments. A score of proverbs could be collected express- 
ing ways in which psychological attitudes affect moral valuation. 
The ideas in such statements as the following are common- 
places to the plain man; Habit, wont, and use dull the power of 
observation; passion blinds and confuses the power of reflec- 
tion; self-interest makes the judger alert to certain aspects of 
the situation judged; impulse hurries the mind on uncritically 
to a conclusion; ends, ideals, arouse, when contemplated, emo- 
tions that tend to fill consciousness, and which, as they swell, 
first restrict and then eliminate power of judgment. Such state- 
ments, which mi^t be indefinitely increased, are not only 
popularly known, but are commonly used in formation of a kind 
of hy^ene of moral action. 

Psychology proper differs from the aggregate of such state- 
ments through setting forth how various dispositions operate 
in bringing about the effects attributed to them. Just what are 
fire various distinguishable mental attitudes and tendencies? 
How do they hang together? How does one call forth or pre- 
clude another? We need an inventory of tbe different character- 
istic dispositions; and an account of how each is connected, both 
in the way of stimulation and inhibition, with every other. Psy- 
dbological analysis answers this need. While it can answer this 
need only through development of scientific constructs whi(fii 
presort themselves in experience only as results of the psycho- 
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logical examination, yet it is true that the typical attitudes and 
dispositions are familiar as functions of every-day experience. 
It is equally true that even the most atomic psychology employs 
generalized statements about the ways in which certain “states 
of consciousness” or elements (the constructs referred to) regu- 
larly introduce certain other “states.” The theory of association 
is, indeed, just a generahzation concerning an objective se- 
quence of elements which reflects to the psychologist the se- 
quence of attitudes or dispositions which are found in the 
immediate course of experience. In particular the sensationalists 
not only admit but claim that the association of other states of 
consciousness with states of pleasture and pain have uniform 
tendencies which may be reduced to imiversal propositions; and 
which may be employed to formulate principles exhibited in aU 
conduct. If such is the case with psychological atomism, every 
step toward recognition of a more organized, or inherently com- 
plex, mental structure multiplies the number and range of pos- 
sible propositions relating to connection of conditions among 
psychic states— statements which, if true at aU, have exactly the 
same logical validity that is possessed by any “physical law.” 
And in so far as these “states” are symbols of the attitudes and 
habits which operate in om: immediate experience, every such 
proposition is at once translatable into one regarding the way 
in which character is constituted— just the type of generic state- 
ment required by a scientific ethics. 

Psychology of course does not aim at reinstating the imme- 
diate experience of the individual; nor does it aim at describing 
that experience in its immediate values, whether aesthetic, 
social, or ethical. It reduces the immediate experience to a 
series of dispositions, attitudes, or states which are taken as 
either conditions or signatures of hfe-experience. It is not the 
full experience-of-seeing-a-tree it is concerned with, but the 
experience reduced by abstraction to an attitude or state of per- 
ception; it is not the concrete getting angry, with all its personal 
and social implications, but anger as one species of a generic 
mental disposition known as emotion. It is not concerned with a 
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concrete judgment as such— to say nothing of moral judgment. 
But psychological analysis finds in experience the typici atti- 
tudes it deals with, and only abstracts them so that they may 
be objectively stated. 

Every statement of moral theory which purports to relate 
to our moral consciousness sets forth relations whose truth must 
ultimately be tested through psychological analysis— just as 
every judgment regarding a special physical phenomenon must 
finally satisfy certain generic conditions of physical reality set 
forth in physical analysis. 

Psychological analysis does not, for example, set before us 
an end or ideal actually experienced, whether moral or other- 
wise. It does not purport to teU us what the end or ideal is. But 
psychological analysis shows us just what forming and enter- 
taining an end means. Psychological analysis abstracts from the 
concrete make-up of an end, as that is found as matter of direct 
experience, and because of (not in spite of) that abstraction 
sets before us having-an-end in terms of its conditions and its 
effects, that is, in terms of taking other characteristic attitudes 
which are present in other experiences. 

Hence purely psychologic propositions are indispensable to 
any concrete moral theory. The logical analysis of the process 
of moral judgment, setting forth its inherent organization or 
structure with reference to the peculiar logical function it has 
to accomplish, furnishes the categories or limiting terms of 
ethical science, and suppHes their formal meaning, their defini- 
tion. But the logical category, say, of end or ideal becomes con- 
crete only as some individual has actually experience of and 
with ends— and this involves the act or attitude of forming and 
entertaining them. So the category of standard becomes more 
than a possible intellectual tool only as some individual actually 
engages in an experience concerned with right and wrong, and 
wMch, when viewed objectively, is regarded as a judgment. The 
entertaining of ends, &e adjudging of values— such acts are 
character-phenomena. Considered in abstraction from their im- 
mediate matter in experience, viz., just as acts, states, or dispo- 
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sitions, they are character-phenomena as these present them- 
selves to psychological analysis. Even to consider any experi- 
ence, or any phase of an experience, as an ideal is to reflect upon 
that experience; it is to abstract and to classify. It involves 
passing judgment upon an experience; something beyond the 
concrete experiencing. It is, as far as it goes, psychological 
analysis— that is, it is a process of exactly the same order and 
implying just the same distinctions and terms as are found in 
psychological science. But the latter, in making abstraction and 
classification conscious processes, enables us to control them, 
instead of merely indulging in them. 

Hence it is futile to insist that psychology caimot “give” 
the moral ideal, and that consequently there must be recourse 
to transcendental considerations— to metaphysics. Metaphysics, 
in the sense of a logical analysis of that type of judgment which 
determines the agent and the content of judgment in complete 
reciprocity to each other, may “give” the ideal— that is, it may 
show how the form or category of ideal is a constitutive element 
in this type of judgihent, and hence has whatever of validity 
attaches to this mode of judging. But such a logical analysis is 
far from transcendental metaphysics; and in any case we thus 
obtain only the category of ideal as a standpoint or terminus of 
a possible moral judgment. There is no question here of ideal 
as immediately experienced. Only living, not metphysics any 
more than psychology, can “give” an ideal in this sense. But 
when ethicd flieory makes statements regarding the importance 
of ideals for character and conduct, when it lays stress upon 
the significance of this, rather than that, kind of ideal, it is en- 
gaged in setting forth general relations of conditions; and 
diere is absolutely no way of testing the validity of such state- 
ments with respect to their claim of generality or objectivity 
save by an analysis of mental dispositions which shows what 
is meant by having-an-ideal in terms of its antecedents and con- 
sequences. If any general statement whatsoever can be made 
about ideals, it is because the mental attitude corresponding to 
conceiving an ideal can be abstracted, and placed in a certain 
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connection with attitudes which represent abstracts of other 
experiences. To have an ideal, to form and entertain one, must 
be a fact, or else ideals are absolute non-existence and non-sense. 
To discuss what it is to have an ideal is to engage in psycho- 
logical analysis. If the having-an-ideal can be stated in terms of 
sequence with other similar attitudes, then we have a psycho- 
logical generic statement (or “law”) which can be employed as 
a tool of analysis in reflecting upon concrete moral experiences, 
just as the “law” of falling bodies is of use in controlling our 
judgment of pile-drivers, the trajectory of shells, etc. The possi- 
bility of generalized propositions regarding any character-phe- 
nomenon stands and falls with the possibility of psychological 
analysis revealing regular association or coordination of certain 
tendencies, habits, or dispositions with one another. Hence the 
continued reiteration that psychology as a natural science deals 
only with facts, while ethics is concerned with values, norms, 
ideals which ought to be whether they exist or no, is either aside 
from the point, or else proves the impossibility of maldng any 
general statements, metaphysical as well as practical and scien- 
tific, about such matters. 

Sec. 7 • Sociological Analysis as a Condition of 
Controlling Ethical Judgments 

We revert once more to our fundamental consideration: the 
reciprocal determination in moral judgment of the act of judg- 
ing and the content judged. As we have just seen, adequate 
control of an act as determining a content involves the possi- 
bility of making character an object of scientific analysis— of stat- 
ing it as a system of related conditions or an object complete in 
itself— a universal. We have now to recognize the converse, 
viz., that we can control the judgment of the act, hence of 
character as expressed in act, only as we have a method of 
analyzing the content in itself— that is, in abstraction from its 
bearings upon action. 

The ethical problem needs to be approached from the point 
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of view of the act as modifying the content, and of the content 
as modifying the act; so that, on one hand, we require, prior to 
a particular moral crisis, a statement in universal terms of the 
mechanism of the attitudes and dispositions which determine 
judgment about action; while, on the other hand, we need a 
s imilar prior analysis and classification of the situations which 
call fortii such judgment. Which portion of the scientific ap- 
paratus we bring most prominently into play in any given case 
depends upon the circumstances of that case as influencing the 
probable source of error. If the situation or scene of action (by 
which we mean the conditions which provoke or stimulate 
the act of moral judging) is fairly familiar, we may assume that 
the source of error in judgment lies in the disposition which is 
back of the experience— that if we can only secure the right 
motive on the part of the judger, the judgment itself will be 
correct. In other cases circumstances are reversed. We can 
fairly presuppose or take for granted a right attitude on the part 
of the judger; the problematic factor has to do with the inter- 
pretation of the situation. In this case what is needed for right 
judgment is a satisfactory knowledge of the “facts of the case.” 
Given that, the existing motive will take care of the rest. It is 
this latter aspect of the matter that we now have to discuss. 

The only way in which the agent can judge himself as an 
agent, and thereby control his act— that is, conceive of himself 
as the one who is to do a certain thing— is by finding out the 
situation which puts upon him the necessity of judging it in 
order that he may decide upon a certain comse of action. As 
soon as a conclusion is reached as to the nature of the scene of 
action, a conclusion is also reached as to what the agent is to 
do, and this decides in turn what sort of an agent he is to be. 
The merely intellectual judgment may be marked off as one in 
which a content or object is fixed in terms of some other object 
or content, homogeneous in worth, and where accordingly it is 
a necessary part of the procedure to suppress participation in 
judging of traits which proceed from, or refer to, the disposition 
of Ae judger. But judgments which are ethical (not merely 
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intellectual) make no sudi abstraction. They expressly and posi- 
tively include the participation of the judger in the content 
judged, and of the object judged in the determination of the 
judger. In other words, the object judged or situation con- 
structed in moral judgment is not an external object, cold, re- 
mote, and indifferent, but is most uniquely, intimately, and 
completely the agent’s own object, or is the agent as object. 

Such being the case, what is required in order to form such 
a judgment of the scene or conditions of action as wiH facihtate 
the most adequate possible construing of the agent? I reply: A 
social science which will analyze a content as a combination of 
elements in the same way tiiat psychological analysis deter- 
mines an act as a set of attitudes. It is assumed that the situation 
which calls forth distinctively moral judgment is a social situa- 
tion, which accordingly can be adequately described only 
through methods of sociological analysis. I am aware that (even 
admitting the necessity of some sort of scientific interpretation 
of the scene of action) it is something of a jump to say that such 
science must be sociological in character. The logical gap could 
be covered only by carrying the discussion of the categories of 
moral judgment to the point where their social value would ex- 
plicitly show itself. Such analysis is apart from my present pur- 
pose. Here I need only recur to the proposition of the recipro- 
cal determination, in the ethical judgment, of the judger and 
the content judged, and suggest that this idea requires in its 
logical development the conclusion that, since the judger is 
personal, the content judged must ultimately be personal too— 
so that the moral judgment really institutes a relationship be- 
tween persons, relationship between persons being what we 
mean by “social.” 

But in any case, some way of getting an objective statement 
of the situation, a statement in terms of connection of condi- 
tions, is necessary. Certain descriptive sciences are necessary 
and in many cases no one would deny that elements of asso- 
ciated life enter into the facts to be described. But even if it 
be admitted that the scene is social, this characterization does 
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not exhaust the description. Any scene of action which is social 
is also cosmic or physical. It is also biological. Hence the abso- 
lute impossibility of ruling out the physical and biological sci- 
ences from bearing upon ethical science. If ethical theory re- 
quire, as one of its necessary conditions, ability to describe in 
terms of itself the situation which demands moral judgment, any 
proposition, whether of mechanics, chemistry, geography, 
physiology, or history, which facilitates and guarantees the 
adequacy and truth of the description, becomes in virtue of 
that fact an important auxiliary of ethical science. 

In other words, the postulate of moral science is the con- 
tinuity of scientific judgment. This proposition is denied by 
both the materialistic and transcendental schools of philos- 
ophy. The transcendental school draws such a fixed line 
between the region of moral and of cosmic values that by no 
possibility can propositions which refer to the latter become 
auxiliary or instrumental with respect to the former. The tact 
that advance of physical and biological science so profoundly 
modifies moral problems, and hence moral judgments, and 
hfflice once more moral values, may serve as an argument 
against transcendental ethics— since, according to the latter, 
such obvious facts would be impossibilities. Materialism denies 
equally the principle of continuity of judgment. It confuses 
continuity of method, the possibihty of using a general state- 
ment regarding one object as a tool in the determination of 
some other, with immediate identity of subject-matter. Instead 
of recognizing the continuity of ethical with other forms of 
experience, it wipes out ethical experience by assimilating it 
not simply with reference to logical method, but in its own 
ontological structure, to another form of objects defined in 
judgment— that is, the physical form. If it is once recognized 
that all scientific judgments, physical as well as ethical, are 
ultimately concerned with getting experience stated in objeo 
tive (that is, general) terms for the sake of the direction of 
forther experience, there will, on the one hand, be no hesitation 
in using any sort of statement that can be of use in the formation 
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of other judgments, whatever be their topic or reference; and, 
on the other hand, there will be no thought of trying to explain 
away the distinctive traits of any type of experience. Since 
human life is continuous, the possibihty of using any one mode 
of experience to assist in the formation of any other is the ulti- 
mate postulate of cdl science— non-ethical and ethical alike. 
And this possibility of use, of application, of instrumental ser- 
vice, makes it possible and necessary to employ “materialistic” 
science in the construction of ethic^ theory, and also protects 
in this application ethical values from deterioration and dis- 
solution. 

In conclusion, it may avoid misapprehension if I say that 
the considerations set forth in this paper do not involve any 
pedantic assumption regarding the necessity of using science, 
or logical control, in any particular instance of moral experience. 
The larger part, infinitely the larger part, of our concrete con- 
tact with physical nature takes place without conscious refer- 
ence to the methods, or even the results, of physical science. 
Yet no one questions the fundamental importance of physical 
science. This importance discovers itself in two ways: 

First, when we come to peculiarly difficult problems 
(whether of interpretation or of inventive construction), physi- 
cal science puts us in possession of tools of conscious analysis 
and of synthesis. It enables us to economize our time and effort, 
and to proceed with the maximum probability of success to so- 
lution of the problem which confronts us. This use is conscious 
and deliberate. It involves the critical application of the tech- 
nique and already established conclusions of science to cases of 
such complexity and perplexity that they would remain un- 
solved and undealt with, were it not for scientific resomces. 

In the second place, physical science has a wide sphere of 
application which involves no conscious reference whatsoever. 
IVevious scientific methods and investigations have taken effect 
in our own mental habits and in the material dealt with. Our 
rmconscious ways of apprehending, of interpreting, of deliberat- 
ing, are saturated with products of prior conscious critical sci- 
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mce. We thus get the benefit, in our intellectual commerce with 
particular situations, of scientific operations which we have 
forgotten, and even of those which we individually have never 
performed. Science has become incarnate in our immediate atti- 
tude toward the world about us, and is embodied in that world 
itself. Every time that we solve a diMculty by sending a tele- 
gram, crossing a bridge, fighting the gas, boarding a railroad 
train, consulting a thermometer, we are controlling the forma- 
tion of a judgment by use of so much precipitated and con- 
densed science. Science has pre-formed, in many of its features, 
the situation with reference to which we have to judge; and it 
is this objective delimitation and structural reinforcement 
which, answering at every point to the conformation of habit, 
most assists intelligence in the details of its behavior. 

There is every reason to suppose that the analogy holds with 
reference to a science of conduct. Such a science can be built 
up only through reference to cases which at tlie outset need ex- 
plicit critical direction in judgment. We need to know what the 
social situation is in which we find outselves required to act, so 
that we may know what it is right to do. We need to know what 
is the effect of some mental disposition upon our way of 
looking at fife and thereby upon our conduct. Through clear- 
ing up the social situation, through making objective to our- 
selves our own motives and their consequences, we build up 
generic propositions; statements of experience as a connection 
of conditions, that is, in the form of objects. Such statements are 
used and applied in dealing with further problems. Gradually 
their use becomes more and more habitual. The “theory” be- 
comes a part of our total apparatus. The social situation 
takes on a certain form or organization. It is pre-classiBed as of 
a certain sort, as of a certain genus and even species of this sort; 
the only question which remains is discrimination of the partic- 
ular variety. Again, we get into the habit of taking into account 
certain sources of error in our own disposition as these affect 
our judgments of behavior, and thereby bring them sufficiently 
under control so that tie need of conscious reference to their 
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intellectual formulation diminishes. As physical science has 
brought about an organization of the physicd world along with 
an organization of practical habits of dealing with that world, 
so ethical science will effect an organization of the social world 
and a corresponding organization of the mental habits 
through which the individual relates himself to it. Witii this 
clearing up of the field and organs of moral action, conscious 
recourse to theory will, as in physical cases, limit itself to prob- 
lems of imusual perplexity and to constructions of a large degree 
of novelty. 


Summary 

1. By “scientific” is meant methods of control of formation 
of judgments. 

2. Such control is obtained only by ability to abstract cer- 
tain elements in the experience judged, ^d to state them as 
connections of conditions, t. e., as “objects,” or universals. 

3. Such statements constitute the bulk of the recognized 
sciences. They are generic propositions, or laws, put, as a rule, 
in the hypothetic form if M, then N. But such generic proposi- 
tions are the instruments of science, not science itself. Science 
has its life in judgments of identification, and it is for then: sake 
that generic propositions (or universals, or laws) are con- 
structed and tested or verified. 

4. Such judgments of concrete identification are individual- 
ized, and are also acts. The presence of action as a logical ele- 
ment appears indirectly in (c) the selection of the subject, (b) 
the determination of the predicate, and (c) most directly in the 
copula— the entire process of the reciprocal forming and testing 
of tentative subjects and predicates. 

5. Judgments are “intellectual” in logical type so far as this 
reference to behavior may be presupposed, and thereby not 
require to be consciously set forth or exposed. This happens 
whenever the action involved is impartial in its influence upon 
the quality of the content judged. Judgments are “moraT in 
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logical type so far as the presence of activity in afiFecting the 
content of judgment is seen consciously to affect itself— or when- 
ever the reciprocal determination of activity and content be- 
comes itself an object of judgment whose determination is a 
prerequisite for further successful judgments. 

6. Control of moral judgment requires ability to constitute 
the reciprocal determination of activity and content into an “ob- 
ject.” This has three phases: First, a statement of the limiting 
forms of that type of judgment which is concerned with con- 
struing an activity and a content in terms of each other. The 
limiting terms of such a type of judgment constitute the charac- 
teristic features, or categories, of the object of ethical science, 
just as the limiting terms of the judgment which construes one 
object in terms of another object constitute the categories of 
physical science. A discussion of moral judgment from this 
point of view may be termed “The Logic of Conduct.” Second, 
an abstraction of the activity, which views it as a system of atti- 
tudes or dispositions involved in having experiences, and states 
it (since a system) as an object constituted by definite coimec- 
tions of diverse attitudes with the attitude of judging— viz., the 
science of psychology. Third, a similar abstraction of the “con- 
tent,” which views it as a system of social elements which form 
the scene or situation in which action is to occur, and with refer- 
ence to which, therefore, the actor is to be formed— viz., socio- 
logical science. 

7. The whole discussion implies that the determination of 
objects as objects, even when involving no conscious reference 
whatever to conduct, is, after aU, for the sake of the develop- 
ment of further experience. This further development is change, 
transformation of existing experience, and thus is active. So 
far as this development is intentionally directed through the 
construction of objects as objects, there is not only active ex- 
perience, but regulated activity, i. e., conduct, behavior, prac- 
tice. Therefore, all determination of objects as objects (includ- 
ing the sciences which construct physical objects ) has reference 
to change of experience, of experience as activity; and, when 
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this reference passes from abstraction to application (from 
negative to positive), has reference to conscious control of the 
nature of the change (i. e., deliberate change), and thereby gets 
ethical significance. This principle may be termed the postulate 
of continuity of experience. This principle, on the one hand, 
protects the integrity of the moral judgment, revealing its 
supremacy and the corresponding instrumental or auxiliai^ 
character of the intellectual judgment (whether physical, psy- 
chological, or social); and, upon the other, protects the moral 
judgment from isolation (i. e., from transcendentalism), bring- 
ing it into working relations of reciprocal assistance with all 
judgments about &e subject-matter of experience, even those 
of the most markedly mechanical and physiological sort. 



2 

VALUATION JUDGMENTS AND 
IMMEDIATE QUALITY 

There is Mucai in Mr. Phujp B. Rice’s recent article in the 
Journal of Philosophy with which a neo-empiricist is happy to 
agree.^ He will agree, on the critical side, with opposition to 
the metaphysical “realism” that locates the “objectivity” of 
value in “objects” that are so called because of lack of any con- 
nection whatever with human behavior. He will agree also with 
tihe opposition to those views which admit a human factor in 
values, but which interpret it in such a way that the result is 
sceptical denial of the possibility of any genuine judgments 
about them. These agreements are based upon those positive 
aspects of Mr. Rice’s paper which (1) identify the problem of 
the possibility of genuine judgments of value with the problem 
of the possibility of reaching conclusions about value that are 
capable of providing guidance to life-behavior; and (2) which 
identify the “objectivity” of judgments with verifiability by 
empirical evidence. The view that value-judgments are “objec- 
tive” for the same reason that other judgments are accepted 
as valid because, that is, they are verifiable by the hypothetico- 
inductive method,^ is that upon which the neo-empiricist stands. 

I 

The greater one’s satisfaction with these points of Mr. Rice’s 
article, the greater, however, will be one’s disappointment that 

^ "Objectivity*' in Value Judgments, Vol. XL (1943), pp. 5-14. 

® Op, dt., p. 12. In view of this emphasis upon venfiabdity, it seems a matter 
of regret that no allusion is made to the articles by Dr. Lepley dealing vdth this 
pomt 
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Mr.- Rice introduces an element of “subjectivity” which is 
reached by a different method and depend upon a different 
kind of criterion than that used in defining “objectivity.” The 
method and criterion are so fundamentally different that they 
cease to be correlative. For subjective is defined in terms of a 
special order of Being, viz., one that is directly open to obser- 
vation only by one person, and by a special kind of knowing 
called “introspection,” or “seZ/-knowledge”— an order of Being 
which accordingly is “inner” and “private.” It is defined, then, 
by falling back upon an assumption of a certain sort of epis- 
temological-metaphysical “reality” while “obective,” on the 
other hand, is defined on the basis of evidential support de- 
pended upon in all scientific inquiry. Not only does Mr. Bice 
use a method and criterion that are explicitly rejected in the 
case of “objectivity,” but he further complicates matters by 
holding that this introspective approach to a private and inner 
material provides a special kind of verifying evidence with 
respect to valuation judgments, a kind which can and should 
be added on to the evidence supplied by common and pubUc 
observation, such as is used in arriving at non-valuation propo- 
sitions— a view which renders the “subjective” itself “objective” 
on the basis of the defiboition given of objectivity! 

Before dealing with this latter matter, I shall say something 
about the definition of “subjectivity” that would be arrived at 
on the basis of parity of reasoning and criterion with that used 
in the case of “objectivity.” It would run something as follows: 
Propositions (judgments, beliefs, or whatever) are subjective 
when they are produced by causal conditions which fail to 
possess genuine evidential capacity and verifying power, but 
which nevertheless are taken at the time to possess them and 
hence to provide acceptance and assertion of the propositions 
in question. The only “assumption” in this definition is the 
empirically verifiable fact that ^ beliefs, right and wrong valid 
and invalid, have concrete causal conditions which, under the 
given circumstances, produce judgments, but which in some 
cases are conditions that warrant or justify the proposition that 
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is generated, while in other cases they are found not to be such 
as to furnish justifying ground. Epistemological philosophers 
make a great ado about illusions, haflucinations, forms of in- 
sanity. But science proceeds on the basis that there are concrete 
conditions for their occurrence, and that these conditions are 
capable of being detected and eliminated, or discounted, as far 
as capacity to produce acceptance of a given proposition and 
belief is concerned. It was perhaps “natural” in a backward 
state of science to Imnp together concrete and specifiable con- 
ditions of error and mistake under the general and supposedly 
unanaly^zable assumption of “a subject,” as a name for a generd 
peculiar order of Being. But scientffic inquiry has progressed by 
searching for and detecting specific concrete conditions whidi 
are subject to exactly the same kind of public observation and 
test as are the conations that warrant and justify soimd and 
valid propositions (judgments, beliefs, or whatever). It is the 
peculiarity of Mr. Bice’s view of evaluative judgments that he 
has completely rejected the epistemological-metaphysical as- 
sumption m the case of “objectivity” while retaining it in the 
case of the “subjective.” The consistent empirical view is that 
viewed as events, as occurrences, the subjective and objective 
are both of the same nature. They differ (and differ basically) 
with respect to the capacity of their respective causal conditions 
to serve as valid grounds— io. their abflity, that is, to stand up 
in the exercise of the verifying evidential function. 

II 

Mr. Rice offers no direct evidence or argument for holding 
to the existence of material that is private and iimer and hence 
(by its very nature) accessible directly only to observation by 
a “seff” which is single, exclusive, and non-public and non- 
social. He engages, however, in a discussion of another view 
whose defects are supposed to provide ground for the position 
he takes. As this other view is attributed to me, consideration of 
it may have the disadvantage of seeming to be purely an argu- 
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ment pro domo. But I hope the discussion will turn out, as it 
develops, to deal with two points of much more than personal 
importance. One of them concerns the matter of subjectivity; 
the other concerns the capacity of a “value experience” (as 
described by Mr. Rice) to serve as supplementary or “plus” 
evidence in verification of valne-judgments. 

Mr. Rice attributed to me, quite correctly, the view that 
evaluative judgments are conclusions of inquiries into the “con- 
ditions and results of experienced objects.” He also points out, 
quite correctly, that this view is equivalent to holding that 
“objectivity” resides in “the publicly observable conditions and 
consequences of value-experiences.” And he further states that 
I am moving in the right direction in seeking objectivity in the 
evidence for value judgments. The trouble is that I do not go 
far enough with respect to what is evidential and verifying 
material. My “social behaviorism leads [me] to ignore one very 
important kind of evidence, namely, that concerning the imme- 
diate quality of the experience of value itself.” ® This statement 
does not of itself expressly assert that this “immediate quality” 
is private and subjective. In so far, it is possible to discuss the 
question of the evidential value of an immediately experienced 
quality apart from the question of its alleged subjective nature. 

Mr. Kce’s statement that “value-judgments are concerning 
the inunediate quality of the experience of value itself,” is 
joined to a statement that since I admit “that Tildn^ or ‘enjoy- 
ment’ is a constituent of the value experience itself,” it is the 
more strange that I ignore the evidential and verifying force of 
the experience of liking and enjoyment.* 

Now I do a good deal more than hold diat quahtative “en- 
joyment,” “satisfaction,” is a constituent of the experienced 
material which the valuation judgment is about or “is concern- 
ing.” I hold that it is the entire material that judgment is about. 

® Op. ctt., pp. 

P, 9. The word “admits" is not italicized in Mr. Rice^s text. My reason for 
italicizing will be readily gathered from what follows. 
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But it is an essential part of my view of valuation judgments 
that the satisfaction, hieing, enjoyment, they are about is not 
itself a value save in a figurative way, a way illustrated in the 
figure of speech in which a man is called a candidate. For it is 
not asserted that he is inherently and per se a candidate, but 
that he is one in connection with an on-going course of events 
of which a future election is an indispensable part— that is, in 
a prospective reference. And so an enjoyment is called a value 
with reference to being potentially the material for an evalua- 
tive judgment, or in connection with events still to occur. This 
designation is iimocent as a figure of speech; it confuses the 
entire issue when taken hteraUy. 

The strange part of Mr. Bice s criticism of my view is that 
he himself exphcitly insists upon the prospecstive reference of 
an evaluation judgment as far as its “objectivity” is concerned— 
and I fail to see how any statement can be regarded as a judg- 
ment unless it lays claim to objectivity in the sense of evidential 
support. The following consicleralions quoted from Mr. Rice's 
article certainly read as if they were in complete harmony vsdth 
my view that the mere enunciation that something, as a mat ter 
of fact, is enjoyed or liked is not a judgment of the value of 
what is enjoyed. For in defining “objectivity” (without a filaim 
to which, as I have just said, no form of words can be termed 
judgment) he says expressly that an ethical judgment is not a 
simple descriptive judgment concerning present or past fact, 
but “is a predictive judgment concerning the potentialities of 
human nature as well as its actuality.” And he explicitly states 
that to say an act, x, is good refers to it not in isolation, but in 
connection with a whole system or “pattern of interests”; and 
that it has “objectivity,” in case it wfil promote the pattern of 
interests “in the long run ... to a greater extent than any 
feasible alternative”; ® and that x has objectivity because it re- 
fers “to something beyond my desire or liking at the moment.” ® 
And while he does not go further than say that my emphasis 

® Op. cit., p. 11, my italics. 
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upon “conditions and consequences” is “in die right direction,” 
he does not indicate on what basis alternative possibilities eau 
be compared and investigated with respect to coimection with 
a system of interests save on the ground of “conditions and 
consequences.” 


m 

what then is the diflFerence between us? Why does Mr. Bice 
jBnd my view to be seriously defective, since he agrees with the 
two main points of my theory as to judgments that are evalua- 
tions, namely, as to the points (1) that the problem of objec- 
tivity of such judgments amotmts to the problem of whether 
intelligent guidance of the course of life-conduct is possible, 
and (2) that objectivity is possible because value-judgments 
concern a set, system, or pattern of interests, beyond the imme- 
diate occurrence of a given liking or satisfaction? As far as I can 
make out, the difference is two-fold. My critic holds that the 
occurrence of a liking or satisfaction affords an added or “plus” 
verifying evidence; and he holds that since what is liked is 
qualitative, it is subjective in the sense of being directly open 
only to seZ/-observation or introspection, or is private and inner. 
I take up first his view that the immediate quality of a satisfac- 
tion is a necessary part of the evidence that the satisfaction is a 
value. This view seems quite incompatible with Mr. Bice s doc- 
trine that the question of value has to do with the connection 
of a satisfaction with a system of interests, involving the future 
and a comparison of alemative acts with respect to their inte^ 
grative function. 

Hence the force of his statement that my “social behaviorism 
leads me to ignore one very important land of evidence, namely, 
that concerning the immediate quality of the experience of 
value itseff” seems to rest upon an equivoke. I am so far from 
“ignoring” it that, according to my view, the entire valuation 
process is precisely and exclusively about or concerning this 
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quality ia its immediate occurrence. And die statement of Mr. 
Kce himself to the effect that valuation is not a description of 
what has happened, but is predictwe in reference, reads like 
an explicit endorsement of the same doctrine. The equivoke 
consists in taking evidence concerning an immediately experi- 
enced quahty to be identical with evidence supplied by that 
very immediate qualitative satisfaction (enjoyment, liking) 
although its doubtful status with respect to its connection with 
a whole pattern of interests is the occasion and the ground for 
a valnaiion-judgment! The equivoke is clear in the assumption 
made in the following passage. He says that since “Dewey 
admits that liking' or ‘enjoyment’ is a constituent of the value 
experience itself ... it would seem to be a grave sin of omis- 
sion for an empiricist to exclude this phase of the act from study 
when seeking evidence for valuations” (p. 9). The clear impli- 
cation is that the exclusion of an immediately experienced 
quality from possession of evidenticd and verifying function in 
judgment is equivalent to excluding it from aU recognition or 
attention whatever— although in fact this phenomenon is pre- 
cisely that which judgment is about, or “is concerning” in the 
attempt to determine its standing qua value! And when he 
says, as a criticism of my view, that “in no other field do we 
rule out attention to the phenomenon under study itself, to con- 
centrate exclusively upon its conditions and results” (p. 9), it 
seems to me dear that there is an illicit transfer from the prob- 
lem of the evidential force and function of a given phenomenon 
over to the fact that a liking has taken place: A transfer that is 
illicit because it unwittingly substitutes possession of evidential 
force for the fact of the bare occurrence of that which evokes 
and demands judgment with respect to its value-status. It is not 
easy to understand why and how an inquiry, in the case of a 
given event, into its conditions and results is a case of ruling 
out attention to it. So much for the question of the evidential 
worth, with respect to determination of value, of the bare 
occurrence of an event which as an event is undeniably imme- 
diately qualitative. 
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IV 

I turn now to the other question, the assumption of Mr. Rice 
that since what is enjoyed is immediately qualitative it is there- 
fore “subjective.” For there is no doubt that it is this assump- 
tion that leads him to believe that definition in terms of causes 
and effects, conditions and consequences, is only a partial defi- 
nition, being confined to factors admittedly “objective” in Mr. 
Rice s, as well as my own, sense of the word. I point out that in 
my general doctrine about judgment and verification situation 
is the key word, and that a situation is held to be directly and 
immediately qualitative. And it is held that a situation evokes 
inquiry, terminating in judgment, when it is problematic in its 
immediate quality, because of confusing, coB^cting, relatively 
disordered qualities. Hence any inquiry which is evoked is suc- 
cessful in the degree in which further observation succeeds in 
discovering facts by means of which inquiry terminates in an 
ordered, unified situation (as immediately qualitative as the 
original problematic situation). What is discovered in effecting 
this kmd of transformation from one type of quality to another 
constitutes its verifying status with respect to any theory of 
hypothesis that is involved in the conduct of observations: the 
hypothetico-inductive method to which reference was earlier 
made. 

Since the present matter of discussion does not concern the 
truth of my theory but its nature, I content myself with a single 
quotation. A transformed qualitative situation is said to be the 
end of inquiry “in the sense in which ‘end’ means *end-inrvieuf 
and in the sense in which it means ‘close.’ ” ® 

Now Mr. Rice gives no argument at all in support of his 
position that the immediate qualitative material of liking (satis- 
faction, enjoyment) is subjective. Apparently he takes it to be 
self-evident. But Mr. Rice holds that the reason my theory is 
defective is because I hold that valuation judgments are deter- 
mined in terms of “conditions and consequences,” thus leaving 

® Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, p. 158 . 
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out of account evidence supplied by material which is “sub- 
jective.” Hence it is more than pertinent for me to point out 
according to my theory, while the initial problematic situ- 
ation and the final transformed resolved situation are equally 
immediately qualitative, no situation is subjective nor involves 
a subject-object relation. While this fact shows that my theory 
is at the opposite pole from “ignoring” qualitative immediacy, 
its pertinence here lies in the fact that if Mr. Rice wishes to 
engage in relevant criticism of my theory he should give argu- 
ments in support of his view that qualities, at least in the case 
of phenomena of liking and satisfaction, are open to direct 
inspection or observation only by an act of introspection or 
“self-observation” of material wldch is inherently “inner and 
private.” And he should give reasons for holding that the events 
which provide the primary datum are (1) not of the nature of 
situations, and/or (2) that there is satisfactory evidence for 
holding that situations with respect to their qualitative imme- 
diacy are “subjective” instead of being prior to, neutral to, and 
inclusive of, any distinction and relation that can be legiti- 
mately instituted between subject and object. For denial of the 
primacy and ultimacy of this relation (supposed to be the inhe- 
rent epistemological-metaphysical basis and background from 
which philosophical theory must proceed) is the basic feature 
of my general theory of Imowledge, of judgment and verifica- 
tion, my theory of value-judgments being but a special case of 
this general theory. 

And in calling my theory on this matter a special case of my 
general theory F intend to call attention to the fact that I have 
denied that as judgments, or in respect to method of inquiry, 
test, and verification, value-judgments have any pee idiar or 
unique features. They differ from other judgments, of course, 
in the specific material they have to do with. But in this respect 
inquiries and judgments about potatoes, cats, and molecules 
differ from one another. The genuinely important difference 
resides in the fact of the much greater importance with respect 
to the conduct of life-behavior possessed by the special subject- 
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matter of so-called value-judgments. For in comparison with 
the deep and broad human bearing of tiieir subject-matter, the 
subject-matter of other jud^ents is relatively narrow and 
technical. 


V 

I am grateful to Mr. Rice not only for his agreement, as far 
as it goes, with some of the main tenets of my theory, but for 
the opportunity his article gives me for making clear any actual 
position on the secondary and derived nature of the “subject- 
object” distinction and relation, and the primary character of 
situations that are completely neutral to this distinction and 
relation, for the latter, in my view, is intermediate, transitive, 
and instrumental in the transformation of one type of imme- 
diately qualitative situation into a situation of another type in 
respect to ordering and arrangement of qualities, but of the 
same type with respect to its immediate qualitative natirre, 
which is neither subjective, nor objective, nor a relation of 
the two. 

I am grateful because I have come increasingly to the con- 
clusion that failure to grasp my view on this matter and its 
fundamental position in my discussion of special topics is fhe 
chief factor m producing misapprehension of my view of many 
special topics I have discussed. A recent article in the Journal of 
Philosophy by Mr. Brotherston is in point. Entitled “The Genius 
of Pragmatic Empiricism”'^ it sets out by saying this theory 
holds diat “the subject-object relation . . . [obtains] in a field 
of common sense and scientific procedmre which at the very 
beginning of enqxiiry is given as an on-going concern” (p. 14). 
Representatives of the theory have made, according to him, an 
advance in showing that there is no explicit awareness of this 
relation until reflective analysis sets in. But they have made the 
mistake of not expressly pointing out that it is there from the 
beginning, with primacy attached to the “subject” factor. Now 

’ VoL XL ( 1948), pp. 14-21 and pp. 29-39. 
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whether or not we should have taken this view, it is in fact so 
different from that we have taken that it may be called “the 
evil genius” of pragmatic empiricism.® 

I now recur to the matter of the connection of immediate 
quality with value-judgments. The view that the bare occur- 
rence of any kind of satisfaction is evidence of value seems to 
me to involve a relapse into that prescientific method which 
Peirce called the mediod of congeniality. Nor is it at all clear 
to me how a qudity said to be private and inner can be added 
on to qualities which are public to form an evidential whole. 
Such an addition or joining seems to be something like a con- 
tradiction in adjecto. But these considerations are not at all 
incompatible with the fact that marked satisfaction, amounting 
at times to positive excitement, may qualify situations in which 
terminate judgments of value are verified by evidential facts. 
But the quality of a satisfaction that arises because of attain- 
ment of adequate verification is toto coelo different from the 
quality of a satisfaction that happens to occur independent of 
evidence as to its status qua vdue. One of the main benefits 
of a genuine education in use of scientific method is that it pro- 
duces immediate sensitiveness to the difference between these 
two kinds of satisfaction. 

® Another article by A. F. Bentley on ‘Truth, Reality, and Behavioral Fact” 
states the actual position correctly, and in particular effects a correction of Mr. 
Brotherston’s misconception of James's “neutral entities” (the Journal of Fhtloso- 
phy, VoL XL, 1943, pp 169-187. 1 may refer to an earlier article of mme, “How 
is Mind to be Known,” ibid,, Vol XXXIX (1942), pp. 29-35. In an earher 
article of mine, ‘The Objectivism-subjectivism of Modem Philosophy” 
(ibid., Vol. XXXVni, 1941, pp 533-542), I fear I did not make it suffi- 
ciently clear that in speaking or organic and environmental factors as conditions 
of a situation, what is meant is that they are conditions of the occurrence of 
situations, the distinction when made in respect to production bemg the chief 
factor in aiding us to bring the quality of situations (in which the relation does 
not obtain) und^ purposive regulation. 
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FURTHER AS TO VALUATION AS JUDGMENT^ 

I AM GaaATEFUL TO MR. BICE FOR GIVING ME FURTHER OPPOR- 

tunity to clear up points in my view which I have failed to 
make sufiSciently clear in the past. I shall in my present attempt 
confine myself to two leading theses put fortii by Mr. Bice. 
One of them is that there are certain events which are intrin- 
sically of such a nature that they can he observed only “intro- 
spectively,” or by the single person or self in whom they occur, 
such events being so “sequestered and idiosyncratic” as to be 
private and, psychologically, “subjective,” The second proposi- 
tion is that in spite of their subjective intrinsic nature diey are 
capable of being used as evidence in the case of judgments of 
value along with facts of a public and “objective” nature, thus 
being logically “objective” although subjective in existence.® 

I 

The first of these two propositions concerns a question of 
fact The fact involved is of such a fundamental nature that it 

^ The present paper is called out by the aifticle of Professor Rice on Types 
of Value Judgment, the Journal of Philosophy, VoL XL (1943), pp. 533-543. 
I add here the remark that while I occasionally use the words "valuation judg- 
ments,” I regard the phrase as pleonastic, valuation being judgment. (Valuing, 
as I pointed out long ago, is an ambiguous word standing both for judgment or 
evaluation and for direct hkmg, cherishing, reHshmg, heading dear, etc.) Since 
Mr. Rice in his present paper attributes to me an identification of what I called 
n^o-empincism— to distinguish it from traditional sensationalist empiricism— and 
scientific method with "instrumentalism,” I also add the remark that the only 
identification I made was— and is— with the "hypothetico-inductive method.” 

* There is a third point in Mr. Rice's paper which, apparently, gives its 
caption to his article. It is sufiSciently independent of the points just mentioned 
to merit consideration on its own account and, accordingly, is not touched upon 
in this i^ly. 
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has no more bearing upon or connection with the logical ques- 
tion of the evidence that validity supports judgments of valua- 
tion thau it has with a multitude of other philosophic questions. 
I shall discuss it, then, as a question of fact, noting, however, 
that in Mr. Rice’s view the fact, as he interprets it, plays an 
important part in judgments about “values.” Mr. Rice holds 
that such events as “shapes, colors, overt movements” have 
qualities which are open to observation on equal terms by a 
number of observers, and hence are public and “objective” in 
their mode of existence. In contrast with such events stand 
events such as “muscular sensations,” thoughts not uttered or 
enacted, feelings having affective tone, etc. The latter can be 
observed only by a single person, or “introspectively,” and 
hence are private, subjective. It is expressly held that ‘Tioth 
the occurrence and the quality of these events can be directly 
observed only by the individual in whose organism they are 
occurring.” Physiologically, they are said to be conditioned by 
proprioceptors and interoceptors, while events of a public and 
“objective” nature are conditioned by exteroceptors. 

There is one difiSculty in discussing this question of fact 
The kind of event whose character is in dispute cannot, by 
definition, be had by any two observers in common, and hence 
not by Mr. Rice and myself. Mr. Rice accordingly refers me, 
quite logically, to “my own” (exclusively my own) “joys, pains, 
and secret thoughts” for evidence of the existence of privately 
observed events. Now the bald statement that while I recognize 
the existence of such events as Mr. Rice gives examples of, I do 
not find them to be “private” or inner as observed and known, 
does not carry discussion far; it seems rather to leave it at a 
dead end. 

The matter at issue may, however, be approached indi- 
rectly. Mr. Rice objects to my characterizing his position as 
“epistemological-metaphysical.” I gave no reasons for that char- 
acterization. For I did not intend it to apply in any invidious 
way to Mr. Rice’s view. On the contrary, I intended it to apply 
to a traditional and still generally accepted doctrine which 
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originated and developed in modem epistemological discus- 
sions, and which is “metaphysical” in the sense that it has to do 
with the inherent nature of two kiads or orders of existence. 
Since Mr. Rice accepts and promulgates the view, if I under- 
stand him aright, that there are two such orders, one psycho- 
logical and “individual,” the other not, I used the characteriza- 
tion in question.® 

In any case, I wish to repeat my expression of gratitude to 
Mr. Rice for giving me an opportunity to state my position on 
this matter as explicitly as possible, since, as I remarked in my 
earlier article, failure to grasp my actual view seems to account 
for misapprehension of many points in my general philosophi- 
cal theory. In this restatement of my view, I begin by stating 
the conclusion I have arrived at. It is as follows: The undeniable 
centering of the events which are the more immediate condition 
of the occurrence of events in the way of observation and of 
knowledge generally, within a particular organism, say that of 
John Smith, has been taken as proof that the resulting observa- 
tion is itself “individual.” I believe further that this conversion 
of a condition of the occurrence of an event into an inherent 
and intrinsic property of the event itself (that of observation) 
is not due to anything in the facts, but is derived from the 
holdover of an earlier doctrine, of pre-scientific and largely 
theological origin, of an individual soul as the knower— even 
though the “soul” part has been thinned down into “mind,” 
“consciousness,” or even that supposedly scientific Ersatz, the 
brain of a single organism. 

I do not deny, in other words, that the immediate or last 
conditions of the occurrence of a pain, say of a toothache, and 

® This matter is somewhat comphcated ia Mr. Rice s last paper by the fact 
that he freely refers to "subjective’" and "objective” as aspects, aspects it would 
seem of "expenence ” which is taken to have two sides or faces, x, one private 
and one pubhc. I should still regard tins view as "metaphysicd” m the sense 
of involvmg generalizations of the highest degree of generahty about the nature 
of what exists In any case, smce I cannot suppose fibat Mr. Rice is hedgmg m 
usmg the word "aspects,” the word seems to need explanation. Mr. Rices dis- 
cussion of "muscular sensations, secret thoughts, feehngs of affective tone/ 
seems to treat them as events on their own account. 
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the immediate and last conditions of the occurrence of an event 
in the way of knowing a given event as a toothache, are cen- 
tered in particular org^c bodies. But I do deny that causal 
conditions of the occurrence of an event are ipso facto qualities 
or traits of the event. I hold that they are extrinsic to the event 
itself although strictly relevant to its occurrence. And I also 
hold that while the temporally and spatially terminal conditions 
of an observation are centered in a particular organism, they 
are not located under the skin of the organi s m. For events out- 
side the skin as well as under it are directly involved in the 
production of either a pain or an observation of it as pain. • 

I begin with the last point. In making a distinction between 
what I have called the centering of an event and its location, 
I have nothing recondite in mind. Every event that takes place 
has a certain extensive dmational and spatial spread, as long 
and as wide as all the interacting conditions involved. Environ- 
mental conditions are surely as much a part of the occurrence 
of a toothache as are organic conditions; to know the event as 
the toothache it actually is depends on knowledge of the former. 
The sole difference that exists between environmental condi- 
tions and organic conditions is that the former occupy a rela- 
tively initial place and the latter a relatively terminal position 
in the series of occurrences forming a single total event. The 
operative presence of both environing and organic conditions, 
on equal terms, is found in events Mr. Bice terms “private” as 
it is in those he calls “public.” The notion that language in the 
cases when it is not heard by others (is not “uttered or en- 
acted”) is on that account private in origin, occurrence, and 
quality is so extreme that it is hard for me to believe that it is 
held by any except extreme soKpsists. Moreover, if the fact that 
certain occmrences center in a particular organism justifies the 
conclusion that the event thus conditioned is private and “sub- 
jective,” the doctrine that colors and overt movements as per- 
ceived are also private seems logically to follow. Mr. Rice has 
cmrected my impression that he hol^ qualities as such to be 
“subjective.” But I think the logic of the matter as far as con- 
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cems the grounds for holding that all qualities are subjective 
is with those who make no difference between perceived colors 
and perceived pains. 

As far as the logic of the matter is concerned, why not hold 
that aU events have an exclusive, sequestered, private, self- 
centered aspect? A fire, for example, does not occur at large. 
It takes place in a particular house and may be confined to a 
single house: that is, according to the logic employed in behalf 
of die subjectivistic doctrine, it is “individual.” All, except con- 
firmed panpsychists, who hold that this fact does not render 
the fire subjective while a similar fact causes the perception of 
a toothache to be private, seem to have a responsibility for 
indicating the difference in the two cases— pan-psychists not 
having that responsibility because they use die same logic aU 
the way dirough. 

Finally, and most conclusively, the qualified and restricted 
relative sense in which a pain-eyent, say, may properly be said 
to be centered, with respect to its occurrence, in a particular 
organism has nothing to do with observation^ knowhdge of it 
as pain and as the pain of a toothache. The fact that under 
ordinary conditions someone else can see “my own” teeth much 
more readily than I can will not, I suppose, be taken to prove 
that after all what is seen by him belongs to him in a “private” 
way. Nor will the fact that I cannot, under ordinary conditions, 
see the back of my own head be taken to militate against the 
fact that, after all, it is the back of “my own” head that is 
involved. Nor will the fact that from where I now sit I can 
observe certain things not observable by others from the posi- 
tions they now occupy be taken as evidence that the things in 
question are private and subjective. 

The examples I have chosen will, presumably, call out the 
retort that the conditions of perception and non-perception in 
the cases cited are wholly extrinsic, not affecting the nature or 
quality of the things perceived. Exacdy so. My position is that 
causes why a toothache is “felt” direcdy by one and not by 
gnnthfir human being are of a similar extrinsic kind, not at all 
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affecting the observed, nature of the event as pain and as pain 
of a toothache. We are brought back to the matter of the dis- 
tinction between conditions for the occurrence of a given event 
and the observed qualities of that event. 

We have to learn to see, hear, and to feel when “feeling” is 
taken to mean an identification and demarcation of an event 
as having the qualities that define it as a kind of event— as 
happens in the case of identifying and distinguis hin g an event 
as pain and as toothache. It is to be hoped, though not too 
confidently asserted, that, in another generation or so, facts 
ascertamed in biology, anthropology, and other sciences will 
displace the influence now exerted upon theories of observation 
and knowledge by doctrines that were framed before tihe sci- 
ences attained anything approaching their present estate. As 
things now stand, much that still passes as sound psychological 
knowledge is the result of the seeping in of doctrines it was 
“natural” enough to hold in earlier conditions, but which are 
now scientifically nullified. 

In recurring to the confusion of events which, in a relative 
and restricted sense, are conditions of the occurrence of an event 
with the properties of that event as observed, I mentioned tihat 
under ordinary circumstances we do not perceive our own teeth 
or the backs of our own heads. Nevertheless it is easily “done 
with mirrors.” In principle, though not in practical ease, the 
same thing holds in the case of a toothache. In case a certain 
grafting of the proprioceptor nerve tissues of two organisms 
could be successfully effected (and events as strange as this 
have actually taken place) there would exist the conditions for 
observation on equal terms by different observers— the criterion 
for that which is said to be “public.” 

And in connection with the other point, that perception and 
observation are affairs of identifying and distinguishing an event 
as such-and-such, Mr. Rice evinces a sound sense of fact in his 
admission that a perception based upon knowledge of the pub- 
lic kind— as in tihe case of observation by a dentist— is more Iflcely 
to be valid than die observation of one with less technical fcnowl- 
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edge, even though the conditions of occurrence of what is 
observed happen to center in the organism of the latter. In fact 
this admission on the part of Mr. Rice comes so close to taking 
the view I have been presenting that the matter might be left 
there. 

I add, however, that I believe detailed examination of the 
case represented by “muscular sensations” would prove espe- 
cially instructive. At what time and under what circumstances 
was it that the existence of qualities, which, on the physiological 
side, are mediated by changes of the nervous tissues in muscular 
structures, was first detected? I believe that the facts of the case 
would show that instead of their presence being an affair of 
direct and easy observation on the part of the one in whose 
organism the immediately conditioning events take place, it was 
an affair, at the outset, of a conclusion reached by knowledge of 
other facts~a hypothetical conclusion which was then tested by 
setting up special conditions (in principle like the use of a mir- 
ror in perceiving the back of one’s own head) that enabled 
direct observation to be made. 

I add also that examination of the case of language, whether 
uttered or “secret,” would supply, in my judgment, evidence 
that is all but crucial. That language is somethiog learned, and 
learned imder social or public conditions, hardly needs argu- 
ment. If we eliminate the influence exerted by traditional doc- 
trines owing their present currency to the force of tradition 
rather than to scientifically ascertained facts, we shall, I believe, 
have no diEBculty in accepting the view that instead of their 
first being “thoughts” which are private and which become 
public by being clothed externally in language, it is by language, 
by communication, that events otherwise dumb become pos- 
sessed of “meanings” which, when they are studied in a cut-off 
way, are called “thoughts.” I can imagine that this reference to 
language deciding the meanings “pain, toothache” will seem 
irrelevant to Mr. Rice. The issue is too large to argue at length 
here. But the question at issue is accessibility to observation. 
To defend the position of irrelevancy it would be necessary to 
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show that observation of an event as such-and-such is possible 
without use of characteristics determined publicly in language, 
and/or that conditions without which an event cannot occur 
are not relevant to its characterization/ 

II 

The previous section concerns a matter of fact. While the 
conclusion reached afFects the theory of valuation, it affects it 
only in the way in which it bears upon discussion of any philo- 
sophic topic. Its discussion takes up as much space as is given 
it in the present paper because the question raised and the 

^ Mr. Rice was kind enough to send me a copy of his rejomder, pubhshed 
m the same issue, to this article. Accordingly I append a few brief comments 
bearing upon the foregomg section. (1) I began the present article by say- 
mg that the first thesis of Mr. Rice which I should cnticize is the view of the 
*Hntrinsic” and ‘‘unique,” maccessibihty of certam events to pubhc (i.e, dual 
or plural) observation For I imderstood Mr. Rice to hold to the intrinsic char- 
acter of th6 inaccessibihty of certam events to dual observation And I do not 
find in his rejomder any disavowal of this position. It is retracted, however, if I 
understand mm, m one case, a case usually cited as typical, that of the pam of a 
toothache. But, if I understand him, there is still not the retraction of the view 
of intrinsic maccessibihty which seems to follow. (2) My pomt was that cases 
like this one proved that the number of observers to whom a given event is 
observable is an extrinsic matter, just as with the fact that under present con- 
dUions I am the only observer to whom events m the room where I am now 
writing are “accessible.” (3)1 was so far from attnbuting to Mr. Rice the view 
that he bases his distinction between pubhc and private events upon the causal 
conditions of their occurrence,” that I pomted out that his failure to do so was a 
case of his regardmg maccessibihty imder specifiable conditions of time and 
glace as intrinsic and absolute— if I understand the words “mtrinsic” and 
^'unique” correctly. (4) Hence, mstead of taking the position that “external 
relations can not be used as the ‘definmg properties' of events” ( and of classes 
of events), my argument is that spatial-temporal differences in such “external 
relations” make the entire difference between the events and classes of events 
set intrinsically apart by Mr. Rice. So that the distmction is as extrinsic as is my 
inabihty to see, under usual space-tune conditions, the back of my own head. 
(5)1 am not sure whether Mr. Rice intended to attribute to me the view that 
I base the distinction between the classes of events m question “on their cen- 
termg in the organism.” But to avoid the possibility of misunderstanding, I add 
that I do not. the contrary, my pomt is that aU events in the way of obser- 
vations are centered in an organism, while all events, those Mr. Rice calls pri- 
vate as well as those he calls public, extend, spatially and temporally, far beyond 
the skin of the organism in which ^ey come to a head. This consideration adds 
to the relevancy of reference to language in the matter of observation in which 
an event is characterized as such-and-such* 
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criticisms made in previous articles seem to make it necessary. 
The conclusion I have reached appears at first sight to have 
left, as far as I am concerned, the question having to do with 
evidence for valuation in a total impasse. For if there are no 
“subjective” events of the kind indicated, then of course sub- 
jective events are not evidential with respect either to valuation 
or anything else. 

The actual question, with respect to valuations, however, is 
not disposed of in this rather cavalier maimer. I do not deny the 
existence of the kind of subject-matter which is called private 
and inner by Mr. Rice. On the contrary, we agree that this kind 
of material (whether subjective or objective) is that which 
valuations are about or concern. The question as to the eviden- 
tial status for judgment of this material is accordingly still before 
us. The logical issue as distinct from that of fact needs discus- 
sion. Moreover, in his last article Mr. Rice has given illustrations 
that help define the issue. 

Let me begin, then, by repeating as emphatically as pos- 
sible that the occurrence of events in the way of prizing, cher- 
ishing, admiring, relishing, enjoying, is not in question. Nor is 
their primary importance for human life in any way depreciated; 
the events are what make life worth having. Nor is it held that 
they must be taken out of their qualitative immediacy and be 
subjected to judgment. On the contrary, my thesis, as respects 
valuation, is that only when conditions arise that cause doubt 
to arise as to their value (not their occurrence) are they judged. 
There is no single word that covers the entire range of events of 
the kind mentioned. It is convenient to use a single word to save 
constant repetition of things admired, enjoyed, liked, held dear, 
relished, cherished; this list being far from covering their entire 
range. I shall use the word “the enjoyeds.” I use that term 
rather than “enjoyments” because it emphasizes the fact that 
actual events are involved; we do not enjoy enjoyments, but 
persons, sceofis, deeds, works of art, friends, conversations with 
them, and ball games and concertos, to mention Mr. Rice’s 
illustrations. 
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In his original article, Mr, Rice criticized my view that valu- 
ation-judgments proceed by placing the enjoyeds in the context 
(provided of course by inquiry) of conditions that produce 
them and consequences that result from them. Mr. Rice did not 
deny that this operation furnishes evidence, but charged me 
with neglecting the evidence which is supplied by the very 
occurrence of the enjoyeds. In fact he even went so far as to 
imply that I paid no attention to their occurrence in my pre- 
occupation with conditions and consequences. My reply was 
that so far from neglecting this fact, my theory holds that such 
are the events the subject-matter of valuations; but that since 
their unsettled or dubious state qua value is precisely that 
which caUs out judgment, it is an equivoke to treat them, in 
their bare occurrence, as capable of providing evidence. 

In his present reply, Mr. Rice cites the case of a toothache, 
saying that its immediately dis-enjoyed qualities may, and often 
do, fmnish part of the evidence for the judgment of value: “ ‘I 
ought to visit a dentist,’ or— though with less initial probability 
—1 ought to have a cavity filled.’ ” He continues “The ache is 
not, as Mr. Dewey seems to hold, merely a ‘dubious’ element in 
the situation, but, together with my previous knowledge of 
similar situations, it constitutes prima facie evidence for these 
value judgments.” I do not know just what Mr. Rice has in mind 
by saying that I seem to hold that the ache is “merely a dubious 
element in the situation,” I do not, however, suppose that he 
means to impute to me the view that its existence is in doubt. 
So I repeat that if there is a pause for valuation-judgment, it is 
because there is some doubt, in the total situation, of just what 
it indicates as to what it is better to do; what should or ought 
to be done. And I insert the if because it is by no means neces- 
sary that judgment intervene. One having the ache may make 
it a rule to visit a dentist; the event in question then operates 
as a direct stimulus— and unfortunately many persons react just 
by standing an ache until it ceases. 

The nub of Mr. Rice’s position, however, is found in the 
sentence contaming the phrase “together with,” in saying that 
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the qualities of the ache provide, along with previous knowl- 
edge, evidence. Now there is a meaning of the words “together 
with” in which the statement made seems just as sensible and 
evident to me as it does to Mr. Rice. But this meaning is just 
not that which Mr. Rice gives the words. “Together widi” is an 
ambiguous phrase. Mr. Rice gives it the meaning his own theory 
requires; that it is itself evidence as far as it goes, evidence 
which is then added on to evidence supplied by previous knowl- 
edge of a similar situation. My understanding of Ae words is that 
which, I believe, would occur to one independent of any theory. 
When the event of an enjoyed is judged with respect to esti- 
mating its value, its occurrence qua value is passed upon by 
means of taking it out of its isolated occurrence and bringing 
it into cormection with the other facts, primarily those supplied 
by memory-knowledge of what has happened in the past in 
similar situations. By being viewed “together with” such facts, 
judgment is formed as to what the event indicates to be better 
or as to what should be. From my point of view, then, the 
meanmg Mr. Rice gives the phrase repeats the equivoke with 
which he was charged in my previous article. 

Mr. Rice s sense for facts leads him, even so, to quahfy the 
evidential status of the event; he calls it “prime facie evidence,” 
and goes on to speak of the need of “further evidence” being 
sought for to confcm (or, I suppose, perhaps to refute) evidence 
that is only prime facie. My point is that this further evidence 
is “together with” the enjoyed in question in precisely the same 
sense in which the knowledge of previous situations is together 
with it; the means of determining a valuation of it. 

Mr. Rice gives some further examples of the same general 
type, referring to valuations regarding events to happen in the 
foture. He says in the case of a judgment that it will be enjoy- 
able to go to a Beethoven concerto or a ball game between the 
Dodgers and the Reds, “it is in part because I remember that 
similar occasions in the past have been accompanied by enjoy- 
ment, and because I discover introspectively ^t my imagina- 
tive rehearsal of the probable experience ahead of me is now 
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accompanied by relish ” No one can doubt that evidence sup- 
plied by the fact that similar events in the past have proved 
enjoyable is good evidence of the fact that, under like condi- 
tions, the same sort of event will be enjoyed in the future. In- 
stead of proving Mr. Rice’s contention that the present relish 
of the prospect is added evidence it goes to show that evidence 
provided by other events is summoned to pass upon the quality 
qua value, of the relish in question. I repeat that I don’t hold 
that valuation-judgment must intervene. One may react di- 
rectly by going to the ball park or the concert hall. Unless 
perchance Mr. Rice holds that every case of an enjoyed is, vpso 
facto, also a case of occurrence of a valuation-judgment, what 
are the conditions which according to him, evoke judgment of 
an enjoyed event in case there is no doubt as to its status qua 
value? 

But the reader can analyze for himself the examples cited 
by Mr. Rice, and decide whether they are in fact instances that 
what is directly enjoyed are cases of providing additional, even 
piima facie, evidence in judgments regarding value, or whether 
the evidence to which it is said to be added is in fact that which 
decides the value of an enjoyed event. And if we were engaged 
merely in controversy and not in discussion of an issue, I 
would add that introduction of the phrase prima facie is itself 
a sufficient indication that the latter of the two alternatives 
describes the facts of the case. 



4 

SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT VALUE 

When I ANALYZE THE DISCOUBAGEMENT I HAVE EXPERIENC3ED 
lately in connection with discussion of value, I find that it pro- 
ceeds from the feeling that little headway is being made in 
determining the questions or issues fundamentally involved 
rather than from the fact that the views I personally hold have 
not received general approval. The clear-cut quality of the 
recent paper by Dr. Geiger ^ moves me to try to do something 
by way of clarifying underlying issues, with only that degree of 
attention to answers and solutions as may serve to make the 
nature of the questions stand out. I do not suppose that any 
formulation of questions which I can make will be uninfluenced 
by the answers I would give them. But if others will state the 
issues that seem to them to be basic, perhaps discussion of solu- 
tions will be more fruitful in the way of approach to agreement 
than has been the case.® 

I begin with a preliminary rough Usting. 

I. What connection is there, if any, between an attitude that 
vpill be called prizing or holding dear and desiring, liking, inter- 
est, enjoying, etc.? 

II. Irrespective of which of the above-named attitudes is 
taken to be primary, is it by itself a sufficient condition for the 
existence of values? Or, while it is a necessary condition, is a 
further condition, of the nature of valtmtion or appraisal, re- 
quired? 

* “Can We Choose between Values?” the Joumed of Philosophy, VoL XLI, 
pp. 292-298. 

® I should add that no attempt is made to list all the questions upon which 
division in conclusions rests. The view that gives value a triwscendefit charac* 
ter hafi been omitted, so what is said will not appeal to those wIk) hold that view, 
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ni. Whatever the answer to the second question, is there 
anything in the nature of appraisal, evaluation, as judgment 
or/and proposition, that marks them off, with respect to their 
logical or their scientific status, from other propositions or judg- 
ments? Or are such distinctive properties as they possess wholly 
an affair of their subject-matter— as we might speak of astro- 
nomical and geological propositions without implying that 
there is any difference between them qua propositions? 

IV. Is the scientific method of inquiry, in its broad sense,® 
applicable in determination of judgments and/or propositions 
in the way of valuations or appraisals? Or is there sometiiing 
inherent in the nature of values as subject-matter that precludes 
the application of such method? 

I 

It cannot be assumed that the meaning of the words “priz- 
ing” and “desiring” ( or of any of the words of the first question ) 
is evident on their face. To attempt to define them all is im- 
possible and minecessary. The word “prizing” is here used to 
stand for a behavioral transaction. If its force is reduced from 
overt action to an attitude, then the attitude or disposition in 
question must be understood to be taken toward things or per- 
sons, and as having no shadow of meaning if it be isolated from 
that which it is towards. Equivalent names would be nourishing, 
caring for, looking out after, fostering, making much of, being 
loyal or faithful to, clinging to, provided these words are taken 
m an active behavioral sense. If this meaning belongs to “priz- 
ing,” then the first question concerns the connection (or lack 
of connection) which holds between the way of behaving that 
is specified and such states, acts, or processes, as “desiring,” 
“liking,” “interest,” “enjoying,” no matter how the latter are 
defined. 

® The phrase “m its broad sense” is inserted to make it clear that “scientific” 
is not assumed in advance to signify reduction to physical or biological terms, 
but, as is the case with scientific mvestigations of concrete matters generally, 
leaves the scope of the subject-matter to be determined in the course of mquiry. 
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That is to say, if the latter words are given a behavioral de- 
scription, the problem is that of the connections sustained to 
one another by various attitudes or dispositions which are homo- 
geneous in dimension, since all are behavioral. It might, for 
example, be held that, since what is called prizing, holding dear, 
is a way of behaving tending to maintain something in Actual 
(space-time) existence, interest stands for an enduring or long- 
time-span, disposition of this nature, one which holds together 
in system a variety of acts otherwise having diverse directions. 
Desire might then be the behavioral attitude that arises when 
prizings are temporarily blocked or frustrated, while enjoying 
would be the name for the consummatoiy phase of prizing.* If, 
however, desire, interest, etc., are given a non-behavioral mean- 
ing, then it seems that they must stand for somediing “internal,” 
“mentahstic,” etc. In this case, the issue at stake woxild be a 
choice between a view which holds that valuing is basically a 
mode of behavior that serves to keep in being a thing that exists 
independently of being valued, and the view that some kind of 
a mental state or process suffices to generate value as an 
miiquely complete product. 

Upon the first-mentioned view, “prizing” (as here imder- 
stood) has definite biological roots, such as, for example, are 
manifest in the behavior of a mother bird in nourishing its 
young or of a mother-bear in attacking animals that threaten 
her young. The intensity of the “prizing” involved is then meas- 
ured by the amotmt of energy that goes into the nourishing or 
the protecting behavior. Upon this view there is always an 
event or thing having existence independently of being prized 
( or valued ) to which the quality or property of “value” is added 
under specified conditions of space-time. From the view that 
the desire, liking, interest, or whatever, diat generates value is 
solely “internal” or “mental,” it seems to follow that if the value 
m question is then attadied to an event or object (something in 

■* The word "might” is used in the text to mdicate that the particular de- 
scriptions given are intended to serve as sample illustrations of homogeneous 
behavioral interpretation, not as finalities. 
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space-time), it is because of an external more or less accidental 
association. For jf desire or Hldng is an “internal” state complete 
in itself, then the fact that it hits upon or bears upon, say, a 
diamond, or a young woman, or holding an official position, is 
assuredly so external as to be relatively a matter of accident. 

II 

Another issue that seems to be basic in current literature 
concerns the question of the connection or lack of connection 
between valuing and valuation in the sense of evaluating. Do 
values come into existence (no matter how they are imderstood 
and accoimted for) apart from and prior to anything whatever 
in the way of an evaluating condition? In case they do so arise; 
what is the relation of subsequent evaluations to a value having 
prior existence? How does a valuation supervene? And why 
does it supervene— that is to say, what is its function, if any? 

The statements in the foregoing paragraph are based upon 
belief that examination of current ffiscussions will show tha t 
some hold that nothing having the properties of value can arise 
save as some factor of appraisal, of measming and comparing, 
enters in; while others hold that values may and do exist apart 
from any operation of this latter sort so that valuation is always 
wholly ex post facto as far as existence of values is concerned. 

It is true, I think, that holding dear and valuing are used 
interchangeably. As far as usage goes, this fact might seem on 
its face to point to valuing being complete apart from evaluat- 
ing. But the fact that valuation and valuing are also often used 
as synonyms is enough to give pause to such a conclusion. 
Appraisers in the field of taxation, for example, are said to value 
real estate, and there are expert appraisers in almost every field 
having to do with buying and selling property. And it is |ust as 
true that they fix value as it is that they pass upon it. The under- 
lying issue here is whether “value” is a noun standing for some- 
thing that is an entity in its own ri^t or whether Ae word is 
adjectival, standing for a property or quality that belongs. 
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under specifiable conditions, to a thing or person having exist- 
ence independently of being valued. If the first view is adopted, 
then to say that a diamond, or a beloved person, or holding an 
official position, has or is a value, is to affirm that a connection 
somehow has been set up between two separate md unlike 
entities. If the second view is held, then it is held that a tibing 
in virtue of identifiable and describable events, has acquired a 
quality or property not previously belonging to it. As a thing 
previously hard becomes soft when affected by heat, so, on this 
view, something previously indifferent takes on the quality of 
value when it is actively cared for in a way that protects or con- 
tributes to its continued existence. Upon ihis view, a value- 
quality loses the quasi-mystical character often ascribed to it, 
and is capable of identification and description in terms of 
conditions of origin and consequence, as are other natural 
events.® 

When it was suggested above that appraising (evaluating) 
is often used interchangeably with valuing, there was no inten- 
tion of intimating that there is no difference between the direct 
behavioral operation of holding dear and such operations as 
valuations of real estate and other co mm odities. There is a 
decided difference. The point in calling attention to the fact of 
common usage is two-fold. It definitely raises the question of 
the relation of valuation and value to one another. Does valua- 
tion affect or modify things previously valued in the sense of 
being held dear (desired, liked, enjoyed), or does a valuation- 
proposition merely commtmicate the fact that a thing or person 
has in fact been held dear (liked, enjoyed, esteemed)? If the 
latter, what is the function of deliberation? Is it or is it not true 
that at times questions arise as to whether things previously 
highly esteemed (desired, liked, etc.) should be so viewed and 
treated? Ih the latter case, it would seem that reflective inquiry 

® If this line of interpretation were carried out, it would indicate that the 
appearance of value-quauty is genetically and functionally continuous, not only 
with physiological operations that protect and continue living processes, but with 
physical-chemical interactions that Tnaintain stabiliiy amid chang e on the part 
of some compounds. 
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(deliberation) is engaged in for the sake of determining the 
value-status of the thing or person in question. 

The other point in calling attention to occasional inter- 
changeable use of valuing and valuation is to raise the question 
wheliier the undeniable difference between direct valuing and 
the indirectness of evaluation is a matter of separation or of 
emphasis. If there is in direct valuing an element of recognition 
of the properties of the thing or person valued as ground for 
prizing, esteeming, desiring, liking, etc., then the difference 
between it and explicit evaluation is one of emphasis and de- 
gree, not of fixed kinds. Ap-praising then represents a more or 
less systematized development of what is already present in 
prizing. If the valuing is wholly a-rational, if there is nothing 
whatever “objective” as its grotmd, then there is complete sepa- 
ration. In this case the problem is to determine whether ven- 
ation (i) is simply a “realistic” apprehension of something al- 
ready completely there, or (ii) is simply a verbal conmumica- 
tion of an established fact but not in any sense a proposition, 
or (iii) if it does enter at aU into formation of subsequent valu- 
ings, how does it manage to do so. 

m 

The third problem grows quite directly out of the one just 
considered. It may be stated as follows: Is there anything 
imique or distinctive about valuation-propositions as proposi- 
tions? (If they merely emmciate to others facts already in exist- 
ence, this question does not arise, siace such communications 
are, ipso facto, not propositions. Outright statements that valu- 
ation-propositions qua propositions and not just because of their 
subject-matter are of a distinctive kind are not usual in the 
literature that discusses the subject of value. But positions are 
frequently taken and topics introduced that do not seem to 
have any meaning unless that position has been assumed with- 
out explicit statement. I give one typical example. 

Articles frequently appear that discuss tibe relation of fact 
and value. If the subject discussed under this caption were the 
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relation of value-facts to other facts, there would not be the 
assumption of uniqueness just mentioned. But anyone reading 
articles devoted to discussion of this issue will note that it is an 
issue or problem just because it is held that propositions about 
values are somehow of a unique sort, being inherently marked 
off from propositions about facts. I can think of nothing more 
likely to be clarifying in the present confused state of the sub- 
ject than an explicit statement of the grounds upon which it is 
assumed that propositions about values are not propositions 
about space-time facts, together with explicit discussion of the 
consequences of that position. If a question were raised about 
the relation of geological propositions to astronomical propo- 
sitions, or of meteor-propositions to comet-propositions, it would 
not occur to anyone that the “problem” was other than that of 
the connection between two sets of facts. It is my conviction 
that nothing would better clarify the present unsatisfactory 
state of discussion of value than definite and explicit statement 
of the reasons why the case is supposed to be otherwise in 
respect to value. 


IV 

Of late, there has appeared a school of theorists insisting 
with vigor that genuine propositions (and/or judgments) about 
values are impossible, because the latter have properties that 
render them wholly recalcitrant to cognitive treatment. In brief, 
this school holds the verbal expressions about values are of the 
nature of exclamations, expressing only the dominant emotional 
state of the one from whom the ejaculation issues. The ejacula- 
tion may be verbally extended into a sentence expressing a de- 
sire or liking or an interest. But, so it is said, the only question 
of a cognitive or intellectual nature that can be raised is whether 
the verbal expression in question (whether it be a shorter ejacu- 
lation or an expanded sentence) actually expresses the emo- 
tional state of the speaker or is meant to mislead others by 
concealing or distorting his actual state. 

The practical import of this position may be inferred from 
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the fact that according to it difiFerences as to value can not be 
adjudicated or negotiated. They are just ultimate facts. In the 
frank words of one who has taken this position, serious cases of 
ultimate difference can be settled, if at all, only by ‘Tsashing in 
of heads.” I shall not ask here how far this view carries to its 
logical conclusion the view that some “mtemal” or mentalistic 
state or process suffices to bring value-events into existence. I 
li m it myself to pointing out that at the present time serious 
differences in valuing are in fact treated as capable of settlement 
only by recourse to force and in so far the view in question has 
empirical support. This is the case in recourse to war between 
nations, and in less obvious and complete ways, in domestic 
disputes between groups and in conffict of classes. In inter- 
national relations short of war, the view is practically taken in 
acceptance of an ultimate difference between “justiciable” and 
“non-justiciable” disputes. 

It can not be denied that this particular question is of im- 
mense practical import. Using the word ‘Tjias” without preju- 
dice, I think it may be stated as follows: Are value-facts bias- 
facts of such intensity and exclusiveness as to be immodifiable 
by any possible consideration of grounds and consequences? 
The question at issue is not whether some values are now actu- 
ally treated as if they were of this kind. It is whether the cause 
of their being so treated inheres in them as value-facts or is a 
cultural-social phenomenon. If the latter is the case, they are 
capable of modification by socio-cultural changes. If the former 
is the case, then differences in valuing which are of serious social 
importance can not be brought within the scope of investigation 
so as to be settled in a reasonable way. They may not always 
lead to open conffict. But if not it wiU be because it is believed 
that the latter will not be successful, or will be too costly, or that 
the time is not ripe, or that some more devious method will 
accomplish a wished-for triumph more effectively. 

This fourth question is evidently connected with those pre- 
viously discussed. If valuing consists wholly and exclusively of 
something inherently recalcitrant to inquiry and adjudication. 
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then it must be admitted that it can not rise about the brute- 
animal level— save with respect to the means most likely to 
secure its victory over conflicting valuations and values. But if, 
in answer to the third question, it is decided that there is some 
element or aspect of valuation on “objective” grounds in every 
case of prizing, desiring, etc., etc., then it is possible fliat this 
element or aspect may itself become so prized, desired, and 
enjoyed that it will gain in force at the expense of the brute and 
non-rational factor. 

In this connection it seems worthy of note that those writers 
who hold to the completely a-rational character of valuing be- 
gin by accepting the “intemal” mentahstic theory of value, and 
then proceed to endow this quasi-gaseous stuff with powers of 
resistance greater than are possessed by triple-plate steel. While 
the four questions that have been formtJated are those which 
seem to me to be more or less openly expressed in current dis- 
cussion, the fact I have just stated leads me to raise, on my own 
accoxmt, another question which does not often appear in the 
literature on value, and which, nevertheless, may be more 
fundamental than those which do appear. Are values and valua- 
tions 5uch that they can be treated on a psychological basis of 
an allegedly “individual” kind? Or are they so definitely and 
completely socio-cultural that they can be effectively dealt with 
only in that context? ® 

® Since the above text was written, I find this question exphcitly raised as 
basic to economic theory, m the book of Ayres, The Theory of Economic Prog- 
ress, especially pp. 73-85, 90, 97. 



5 

THE AMBIGUITY OF “INTRINSIC GOOD’’ ^ 

The point I wish to make concerns a certain AMBicuiry nsr 
the word “intrinsic” as applied to good and ofiier subjects of 
philosophic discussion. Sometimes it is used to designate that 
which is essential in the sense of the “formal cause” of Aristotle. 
It is then opposed to “existential” as a designation for what is 
temporal and spatial, but not necessary and universal. I shall 
introduce the discussion by reference to verbal usage, but not 
witii the intention of ascribing any legislative capacity to such 
usage. The particular usage I have in mind is that of the words 
“intrinsic” and “inherent.” One who consults the Oxford Dic- 
tionary finds that the words are sometimes employed as syno- 
nyms m a way which gives intrinsic the force of standing for that 
which belongs to the very nature or essence of a thing. For 
example, the third definition of “intrinsic” reads: “Belonging 
to a thing in itself, or by its very nature; inherent, essential; 
proper; of its own.’ ” There is obviously involved in this defini- 
tion an acceptance of the logico-metaphysical doctrine that 
some qualities belong to some entities necessarily, permanehtly, 
and universally, in distinction from qualities that are “pos- 
sessed” only contingently and occasionally. A definition of 
“inherent” found in the same dictionary makes this signification 
explicit: “Existing in something as a permanent attribute or 

^ These pages would not have been written without the stimulus received 
from Barnett Savery’s recent paper on “Intrinsic Good,” published in the Journal 
of Philosophy, VoL XXXIX (1942), pp. 234-244 In fact, I should look upon 
the present paper as a development of some pomts made in his article, were it not 
that I might thereby seem to make him responsible for conclusions not implied 
in what he has said 
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quality; . . . belonging to the intrinsic nature o£ tibat which is 
spoken of.” 

So far there is no question of ambiguity. But under the very 
definition of “intrinsic” that has been quoted there is cited as 
an illustration the following passage from a writing of John 
Locke's: “The intrinsic value of silver considered as money, is 
that estimate which common consent has placed upon it.” This 
“estimate” is evidently a mutable and contingent affair, varying 
with time and place. It has nothing to do with a value belong- 
ing to silver because of its own inherent and permanent nature 
or essence. In the language of Aristotle, it designates an “acci- 
dental” quality, one which varies as spatial and temporal con- 
ditions vary. 

Mr. Savery’s article quotes from G. E. Moore two definitions 
or descriptions of intrinsic good.^ That one which says that to 
call a good intrinsic is to affirm that it would be a good thing 
for it to exist “even if it existed quite alone” does not appear to 
go beyond the existential or non-essential signification. This fact 
quite justifies the remark of Mr. Savery that this definition “is 
apparently harmless.” But Moore also says that the question 
whether a good can be said to be intrinsic “depends solely upon 
the intrinsic nature of the thing in question.” 

Suppose instead of the quality “good” we take such a quality 
as “white.” If I say that the quality “white” belongs intrinsically 
to the paper upon which I am writing, since it would still be- 
long to it if the paper existed quite alone in the world, I do not 
see that I am saying any more than that tire quality does in fact 
belong to the paper, no matter how it came to belong to it. 
“Intrinsic” in this sense does not go beyond assertion of a brute 
matter of space-time existence. In this signification, I should say 
that all qualities whatever are “intrinsic” to the things they 
qualify at the time and place of the occurrence of the latter- 
provided only the things in question do genuinely “have” them. 
If, however, I were to say that the quahty “white” belongs to 
this paper because of the “intrinsic nature” of the paper, I 
should be using “intrinsic” in quite another sense. 

“ Op. dt., p. 235. 
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Now in the case in which the applicabihty of “good” is 
said to depend upon the “intrinsic nature” of the thing in ques- 
tion, there is no doubt which of the two senses of the ambiguous 
word is involved. What unfortunately is not so evident is that 
the ambiguity of the word has the effect of shifting the issue. 
Instead of the question of whether or not some event or exist- 
ence actually has the quality “good,” independently of how it 
came to have it, we have a transfer of the question to the general 
metaphysical-logical issue of intrinsic natures or essences. The 
whole problem of the intrinsic nature of “good” is thus made to 
depend upon another problem, one directly associated with the 
doctrine of indwelling immutable natures or essences. 

I do not propose to discuss the validity of the latter doc- 
trine. It is obviously within the rights of any one writing on the 
subject to use that doctrine in defining “good” in discussion of 
ethical problems. But I submit that in every such case it should 
be made clear to the reader that the moral definition is made on 
the ground of a wider logico-metaphysical doctrine, and that its 
validity depends upon the validity of the latter doctrine— which 
accordingly requires independent justification in order to prove 
the validity of the moral doctrine of “good” which is put forth. 

Without going into the larger issue, one may, I suppose, 
assume that some writers on morals distinguish between what 
I have called the existential and the essential significations of a 
quality as intrinsic by holding that, in its non-moral use, “good” 
is equivalent to a satisfaction or an enjoyment that actually 
exists as a quahty of some event at a given time or place, it is 
“intrinsic” simply in the sense that the thing in question actu- 
ally has or “owns” that quahty at that time and place. Moral 
good on the other hand, it may be held, is moral precisely be- 
cause of the permanent natmre or essence of what is character- 
ized as “good.” 

I do not question that this is a tenable position. But if it is 
taken it certainly needs argumentative support. For there are 
alternative positions. By way of indicating 4e need for exphcit 
statement and exphcit defense, I mention one alternative. It 
may be held that die moral issue regarding a good as a satisfac- 
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tion or enjoyment arises only when such enjoyments have be- 
come problematic and arouse reflective inquiry. In this case, the 
contrast in question is to be regarded not as a contrast between 
something good only in an “extrinsic” or accidental sense and 
that which is good because of an eternal and universal nature, 
but as a contrast between a good which is immediately such 
and one determined as good upon reflection covering an exten- 
sive number of existing cases. I am not arguing here that such 
is the case. I am pointing to a possible alternative definition in 
order to indicate the necessity for explicit formulation and 
explicit justification of a certain view of “intrinsic good,” so as 
to make sure that it does not ultimately rest upon an ambiguity 
of the word “intrinsic” in coimection with a metaphysical posi- 
tion which is left unstated. 



6 

BY NATURE AND BY ART 

I 

CCBBENT PHILOSOPHICAL THEOBIES OF KNOWUSDGE ABE STRANGELY 

neglectful of the implications and consequences of £he revolu- 
tion that has taken place in the actual subject-matter and meth- 
ods of scientific knowledge. In substance, this revolution may 
be said to be one firom knowledge that is such “by nature” to 
scientific subject-matter which is what it is because it is “by art.” 
The classic scheme, following Aristotle, held that the subject- 
matter of science, as the highest grade of knowledge, is what 
it is because of certain inherent forms, essences, or natures. 
These indwelling and constitutive natures are eternal, immu- 
table, and necessary. It followed that in the Greek-medieval 
system all sciences, from astronomy to biology, were concerned 
with species or kinds, which are immutably the same and 
eternally separated from one another by the fixed natures 
forming their inherent essences or Being. 

Other forms of knowledge, such as were called sense-per- 
ception and opinion, were also what they were by the nafure of 
their inherent Beings; or, more strictly, by the unchangeable 
and incorrigible partiality or defect of Being which marked 
them. For over against fixed and eternal species constituted by 
inherent essential forms were the things that change; things 
that are generated and perish. Alteration, modifiability, muta- 
bility, are ipso facto proof of instability and inconstancy. These 
in turn are proof of lack of Being in its full sense. It is because 
of lack, or privation, of self-contained and self-sufficient Being 
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that some things are variable and transient, now one thin g and 
now another. The lack of inherent natures or essences is equiv- 
alent to dependence upon circumstances that are external, this 
dependence upon what is outside being manifested in their 
variability. In classic terminology, science is concerned with 
“formal causes,” that is, with inherent natures which “cause” 
things to be what they are. Sense-knowledge and opinion are 
inferior forms of knowledge concerned wih things which by 
their natures are so mutable that knowledge of them is itselE 
imstable and shifting— as in the case of things touched, heard, 
seen. 

It should not be necessary to dwell upon the fact that, ac- 
cording to what is now science, what the ancient scheme rele- 
gated to an inferior position, namely, efiBcient and material 
“causes,” constitutes the only legitimate subject-matter of nat- 
ural science, acceptance of the view that essential forms or 
natures are its subject-matter, accounting for the sterility of 
science during the period before the scientific revolution oc- 
CTuxed. According to the ancient doctrine, the subject-matter 
of sense-knowledge and opinion on one side, and of science on 
the other, are forever separated by a gulf that is impassable 
for the reason that it is cosmological and ontological— that is, 
due to the very ‘heing” of the subjects involved. In what now 
constitutes science, the difference is methodological. For it is 
due to methods of inquiry, not to inherent natures. Potentially 
the subject-matters of sense and opinion are science in the 
making; they are its raw material. Increased maturity of the 
procedures and techniques of inquiry will transform their 
material into scientific knowledge. On the other side, there is 
no subject-matter of the scientific kind which is eternally the 
same and not subject to improvement with further development 
of efficacy in inquiry-procedures. 

The scientific revolution, which put science upon the road 
of steady advance and ever increasing fertility, is connected 
with substitution of knowledge “by art” for that said to be “by 
nature.” The connection is not remote nor recondite. The arts 
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are concerned with production, with generation, with doing 
and making. They fall, therefore, within the domain of things 
which in the classic scheme are mutable, and of which, accord- 
ing to that scheme, scientific knowledge is impossible. Accord- 
ing to the present conduct of science and according to its 
conclusions, science consists of knowledge of orders of change. 
While this fact marks a complete departure from the classic 
view, it does not sufiBce of itself to justify calling scientific 
knowledge an art, though it provides a condition without which 
that designation is not warranted; for it completely breaks down 
the groimds upon which a fixed and impassable line was origi- 
nally drawn between the subject-matters of science and of art. 
For it connects science with change. The consideration that 
completes the ground for assimilating science to art is the fact 
that assignment of scientific status in any given case rests upon 
facts which are experimentally produced. Science is now the 
product of operations deliberately undertaken in conformity 
with a plan or project tibat has the properties of a working 
hypothesis. The value or validity of the latter is tested, as in the 
case of any art, by what happens in consequence of the opera- 
tions it instigates and directs. Moreover, science is assimfiated 
to the conditions defining an art by the fact that, as in the case 
of any industrial art, production of relevant and effective con- 
sequences depends upon use of artificially designed appliances 
and apparatus as means of execution of the plan that directs 
the operations which are imdertaken. 

n 

It is an old and fanailiar story that “nature” is a word of 
many senses. One of its senses has been mentioned. According 
to it; tihe nature of that which is undergoing investigation, say 
combustion, electricity, or whatever, is the subject-matter of 
scientific generalizations. We still use the eq)ression “the na- 
ture” of something or other in this sense, though, I imagine, 
with decreasing frequency. But when we do use it in this sense, 
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its meaning is radically difiFerent from that possessed by the 
same expression in the classic scheme. For it no longer desig- 
nates a fixed and inherent essence, or Being, that makes facts to 
be what they are. Instead, it signifies an order of connected 
changes, an order which is foxmd to be fruitfully effective in 
understanding and dealing with particular changes. The differ- 
ence is radical.^ 

Another meaning of “nature” is cosmological. The word is 
used to stand for the world, for the universe, for the stun total of 
facts which actually and potentially are the subject of inquiry 
and knowledge. With respect to this sense of “nature,” ancient 
philosophy has an important advantage over the general tenor 
of modem philosophy. For while modern philosophy is con- 
formable to actual scientific practice in eliminating an onto- 
logical difference, or a difference in kinds of Being, between the 
eternal and the changing, it has, unfortimately, tended to sub- 
stitute for this difference one equally fixed between supposed 
subjective and objective orders of Being.® “Unfortunately” is in 
fact too mild and neutral a word. For the net effect has been to 
set up a seat and agency of knowing over against Nature as that 
known. Hence the “knower” becomes in effect extra-natural. 
Historically, the facts of the case are easily explainable. For 
while in the Greek version mind, in both its sensible and its 
rational operations, was a culminating manifestation or ter- 
minal “end,” of natural facts, in the medieval version (out of 
which modem theory grew without outgrowing some of its 
major tenets) soul and mind took on definitely supernatural 
traits. These traits, in a more or less attenuated form, reappear 
in the extra-natural knowing “subject” of modem philosophy 
as that is set over against the natural world as “object.” 

To complete the statement of the terms of the question 

^ It may be remarked in passmg that the old sense of the "nature” of a thmg 
stiU prevails in discussion of moral and social subjects; and this fact may explain 
the contmued stagnation and infertility of mquiry m these fields. 

^ Virtual synonyms are "mental” and "physical” orders, and "personal” and 
"mroersonal,” taken as separate and opposed with reference to their inherent 
stuffs or subject-matters. 
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under discussion, it is necessary to note expKcidy the sense of 
- “nature” and “natural” in whiA diey contrast with “art” and 
“artificial.” For in the cosmological sense of nature, the saying 
of Shakespeare holds to the effect that nature is made better 
by no mean but nature makes that mean; in the third sense of 
natural (that just mentioned), science is definitely and conclu- 
sively a matter of art, not of nature. 

We most readily lay hold of the meaning of this statement 
by presenting to ourselves a picture of an astronomical observa- 
tory or a physical laboratory. And we have to include as part of 
the pictirre the r61e of collections of books and periodicals, 
whiii operate in the most intimate and vital worktog cormec- 
tion with the other means by which science is carried on. For 
the body of printed matter is what enables the otherwise highly 
restricted material of immediate perception to be linked with 
subject-matters having an indefinitely wide spatial and tem- 
poral range. For only in fusion with book-material does what is 
immediately present take on scientific status, and only in fusion 
with the latter does the former cease to be “theoretical” in the 
hypothetical sense of that word. For only as culturally trans- 
mitted material with its deep and wide scope is anchored, re- 
freshed, and tested continually through here-and-now materials 
provided by direct experimental observations, does it become 
a warranted part of authentic science. 

A further qualification has to be added to complete the 
statement that science, with respect to both method and con- 
clusions, is an art. For there is a sense in whidi every form of 
knowledge is an affair of art. For all knowledge, even the most 
rudimentary, such as is attributable to low-grade organisms, is 
an expression of skill in selection and arrangement of materials 
so as to contribute to maintenance of the processes and opera- 
tions constituting fife. It is not a metaphorical expression to say 
that at the very least all animals know how, in virtue of organic 
structure and physiological processes in coimection with trans- 
cuticular conditions, to do things of this sort. When, thfin^ it is 
said that science, as distinct from other modes of knowledge, is 
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an art, the word “art” is used with a diEFerential property. The 
operations of search that constitute the art or sldU marking 
other modes of knowledge develop into re-search. 

A more concrete qualification of the art which constitutes 
scientific knowledge is its dependence upon extra-organic ap- 
pliances and instrumentalities, themselves artificially devised. 
The scientific revolution may be said to have been initiated 
when investigators borrowed apparatus and processes from the 
industrial arts and used them as means of obtaining depend- 
able scientific data. The use of the lens was of itself sdmost 
enough to revolutionize the science of astronomy. As we look 
back, we note that the bulk of early knowledge was in fact built 
up throu^ the pursuit of industrial and mechanical arts. The 
low social status of artisans (in which class were included 
sculptors, architects, painters of pictures, musicians, in fact all 
producers save those working with words) was “rationalized” 
in the doctrine of the inherently inferior state of aU knowledge 
of this kind. At best, it was “empirical” in the disparaging sense 
of that word. Ftindamentally, the scientific revolution con- 
sisted of transformation of “empirical” into experimental. The 
transformation was effected, historically, by adoption, as means 
of obtaining scientific knowledge, of devices and processes pre- 
viously employed in industry to obtain “material” ends— in that 
sense of “material” which identifies “matter” with the menial 
and servile. After a period in which natural knowledge pro- 
gressed by borrowing from the industrial crafts, science entered 
upon a period of steady and ever-accelerated growth by means 
of deliberate invention of such appliances on its own account. 
In order to mark this differential feature of the art which is 
science, I shall now use the word “technology.” ® 

Because of technologies, a circular relationship between the 

® While a number of writers have brought forward the facts which are iu- 
volved m this view, E>r. Clarence Ayres, as far as I am aware, was the first one 
explicitly to call science a mode of technology It is probable that I might have 
avoided a considerable amount of misunderstandmg if I had systematically used 
"technology” instead of "mstrumentalism” in connection wim the view I put 
forth regarding the distmctive quality of science as knowledge. 
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arts of production and science has been established. I have 
already spoken of the dependence of science as now conducted 
upon the use of appliances and processes such as were once 
confined to the “utfiitarian” and “practicaF ends to which a 
subordinate and “base” status was attributed socially and mor- 
ally. On the other hand, before the application in a return 
movement of science in the industrial arts, production was a 
routine affair. It was marked by imitation and by following 
established models and precedents. Innovation and invention 
were accidental rather than systematic. Application of scientific 
conclusions and methods liberated production from this state— 
a state justifying use of the adjective “empirical” in its dis- 
paraging sense. Through incorporation into the arts of produc- 
tion of the methods and conclusions of science, they are cap- 
able of becoming “rational” in the honorific sense of that word. 
The phrase “rationalization of production” states a fact. Indeed, 
it may be said that the distinction between science and other 
technologies is not intrinsic. It is dependent upon cultural con- 
ditions that are extrinsic to both science and industry. Were it 
not for the influence exerted by these conditions, the difference 
between them would be conventional to the point of being 
verbal. But as long as some technologies are carried on for 
personal profit at the expense of promotion of the common 
welfare, the stigma of “materialism” will continue to be attached 
to industrial technologies, and the honorific adjective “ideal- 
istic” will be monopolized by the technology which yields 
knowledge— especially if that knowledge is “pure”— that is, in 
the classic view, tmcontaminated by being put to “practical” 
use. 


m 

Valuable instruction concerning a number of mooted prob- 
lems in the theory of knowledge may be derived from the 
underlying principles of the prior discussion. One of them, per- 
haps the most obvious on the surface, is the fact that many 
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classifications and distinctions wliicli have been supposed to 
be inherent or intrinsic to knowing and knowledge are in fact 
due to socio-cultural conditions of a historical, and therefore 
temporal and local, sort. There is the fact (upon which I have 
dwelt at length in previous writings) of the arbitrary and 
irrelevant nature of die sharp line drawn in the classic philo- 
sophical tradition between “theoretical” and “practical” Imowl- 
edge. The gulf that was supposed to separate them is in fact 
merely a logical corollary of the view that the proper subject of 
scientific knowledge is eternal and immutable. The connection 
of science with change and the connection of the methods of 
science with experimental production of change have com- 
pletely vitiated this doctrine. The infertility of natural knowl- 
edge before adoption of the experimental method is attribut- 
able, in large measure, to the fact that ancient and medieval 
science took the material of ordinary observation “as is”; that 
is, in lumps and chunks as given “naturally” in a ready-made 
state. In consequence, the only treatment to which it could be 
subjected was ialectical. 

What is not so obvious upon the surface is that a theory of 
knowledge based upon the conduct and conclusions of science 
does away, once and for all, with the fixed difference supposed 
to exist between sense-knowledge and rational-knowledge. The 
sensory aspect of knowledge is strictly an aspect. It is dis- 
tinguishable in intellectual analyses that are undertaken for 
special purposes. But it is not, as it was long taken to be, a 
special land of knowledge, nor yet a separate component in 
Imowledge. It is that aspect of the system of knowledge, in and 
by which knowledge extending across an indefinitely extensive 
spatial and temporal range of facts is anchored and focalized in 
that which is here-and-now. Without demonstrated anchorage 
of this sort, any system, no matter how well organized with 
respect to internal consistency, is “theoretical” in the sense of 
being hypothetical. On the other hand, the “rational” aspect of 
knowledge is constituted by the corpus of extant knowledge 
which has been constituted by prior inquiries and which is so 
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into total doubt until certain imiversal antecedent conditions 
have been laid down and shown to be satisfied. 

In the case o£ cancer, for example, the question of possi- 
bility means that our knowledge is stiU in a doubtful and 
indeterminate state, so that research is going on to discover the 
characteristic properties, conditions, and consequences of -facts 
whose actual existence sets the problem. Yet strangely enough 
(strangely, provided, that is, historical-cultural facts are left out 
of account) the dogmatic and contradictory assumption that 
there exists knowledge of the conditions of knowledge prior to 
and conditioning every specific instance of knowledge arrogated 
to itself the name of a critical theory of knowledgel 

IV 

I do not propose to discuss further this contradiction, beyond 
saying that the contradiction will be obvious to anyone who 
views the matter in terms of the facts of knowledge, instead of 
in terms supplied by the history of philosophical systems viewed 
in isolation from other cultural events. I propose rather to set 
forth some of the historical-cultural conditions which generated 
in general the epistemolo^cal assumption of prior conditions 
to be satisfied; and which, in particular, led to the “subject- 
object” formula about these conditions. One of the influential 
factors consists of the conditions existing when the scientific 
revolution took place. It is hardly possible to over-emphasize 
the fact that these conditions were those of revolt, not merely 
against long accepted intellectual doctrines, but also against cus- 
toms and institutions which were the carriers of these doctrines, 
and which gave them a support extraneous to their own con- 
stituents. Because of causes which are psychologically adequate, 
if not factually so, the word “social” has come to be regarded 
as applicable to that which is institutionally established and 
which exerts authority because of this fact. The adjective 
“individual” is identified on this basis with that which marks 
a departure from the traditionally and institutionally estab- 
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lished, especially if tbe departure is of a quality involving revolt 
and a challenge to the ri^tful authority of tradition and 
custom. 

These conditions were fuUy and strikingly present at the 
time of the rise of modem science. Every book on the history 
of philosophy mentions the fact that the philosophical literature 
of the fifteenth and subsequent centuries is marked by treatises, 
essays, tractates, that deal with the methods to be adopted and 
pursued if scientific knowledge is to be actually obtained. The 
negative aspect of these new ventures is assault, overt or im- 
phcit, upon afi that had long been accepted as science. There 
was in effect, if not openly, an assertion that currently accepted 
subject-matter was hardly more than a systematized collection 
of errors and falsities. The necessity of radically new procedures 
of assault upon existing “science” was uniformly treated as an 
affair of method. It was because of the methods habitually used 
and sanctioned that existing “science” was stagnant, and so far 
removed from its proper mark— imderstanding of nature. Other 
documents upon right methods may not have used the words of 
Francis Bacon s Novum Organum, much less endorsed its pre- 
cepts. But they were at one with him in proclaiming the neces- 
sity of a complete break with traditional methods and in stark 
opposition to the tenets of the Organon of Aristotle. 

If the movement of protest, revolt, and innovation that was 
expressed in these docmnents and put in practice in the new 
astronomy and “natural philosophy” had been confined to 
“science” m its technical and isolated aspect, there woxild not 
have been the crisis that actually occurred. The facts consti- 
tuting what is called “the conflict of science with religion”— or 
theology— clearly and convincingly prove that the movement of 
innovation, protest, and revolt was not so confined. The new 
science was treated as morally heretical and as a dangerous 
menace to tbe very fovmdations of a stable and just social order. 
Upon the Continent, especially, it was treated as rebellion 
against divinely established authority. In a more fundamental 
way than in the ecclesiastic movement named Protestantism, 
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it was a protest against established foundations in morals and 
religion. Its opponents made this point clear when its propo- 
nents failed to do so. 

Stated in slightly different terms, the subject-object formu- 
lation of the contoions to be satisfied before any subject- 
matter has a right to the honorable title of ‘Toaowledge” has to 
be viewed in vitally intimate connection with those movements 
m pohtical and economic institutions which popularly bear the 
name “individualism.” For, as has been aheady remarked, any 
departure from traditions and customs that are incorporated in 
and backed by institutions having firmly established authority 
is regarded as “individual” in a non-social and anti-social sense 
by the guardians of old forms in church and state. Only at a 
later time, when it is possible to place events iu a long historic 
perspective, instead of in the short-time crowded and broken 
perspective of what is immediately contemporary, can so-called 
“individuahsm” be seen to be as “social” in origin, content, and 
consequences as are the customs and institutions which are in 
process of modification. 

In this cultural situation, the fact that philosophers as un- 
like as Descartes and Berkeley both refer to the seat and agent 
of knowledge as “I” or an “ego,” a personal self, has more tiian 
casual significance. This reference is especially significant as 
evidence of the new chmate of opinion just because no attempt 
at justification accompanied it. It was taken to be such an 
evident matter that no argument in its behalf was called for. 
References and allusions of this kind are the forerunners of the 
allegedly “critical” attempt of Kant to frame an account of the 
conations of knowledge in terms of a “transcendental ego,” 
after Hume had demonstrated the shaky character of the “em- 
pirical” self as the soxirce and agent of authentic knowledge. 

If we adopt the customary course of isolating philosophies in 
their historical appearance, which is their actuality, from other 
socio-cultural facts, if we treat the history of philosophy as some- 
thing capable of being understood in the exclusive terms of 
• documents labeled philosophical, we shall look at the outstand- 
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ing feature of modem philosophy as one of a conflict between 
doctrines appealing to “sense-experience” as ultimate authority 
and theories appealing to intuition and reason, a conflict reach- 
ing a supposed solution in the Kantian reconciliation of the a 
priori and the a posteriori. When these philosophies are placed 
in their cultirral context, they are seen to be partners in a com- 
mon movement, both schools being in revolt against traditional 
science in its methods, premises, and conclusions, while boih 
schools are engaged in seardi for a new and diflFerent seat of 
'intellectual and moral authority. There are indeed significant 
differences between the two schools. But when these are his- 
torically viewed, they appear as differences of emphasis, one 
school inclining to the “conservative” phase of cultural institu- 
tions, and the other school to the “progressive” or radical phase. 

While those aspects of the new science which express initia- 
tive, invention, enterprise, and independence of custom (on the 
ground that customs are more hkely to be distorting and mis- 
leading than helpful in attaining scientific knowledge) are 
necessary conditions for generation of the subject-object formu- 
lation, they are far from being its sufficient condition. Unques- 
tioned persistence of fundamental tradition controlled protest 
against other customs. Medieval institutions centered in belief 
in an unmaterial soul or spirit. This belief was no separate item. 
It permeated every aspect of life. The drama of the fall, the 
redemption, and the eternal destiny for weal or woe, of the 
soul was all-controlling in the accepted view of the creation and 
history of the universe and of man. Behef in the soul was so far 
from being just an intellectual tenet that poignant emotion and 
the deepest and most vivid images of which man is capable 
centered about it. The church that administered the concerns 
of the soul was in effect the dominant educational and pohtical 
institution of the period. 

Secularizing movements gradually undermined the monop- 
oly of authority possessed by the church. Although interests of 
a natural type did not supersede supernatural interests, they 
tended to push diem out of a central into a peripheral position. 
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But supernatural concerns retained such force in moral and 
religious matters that the theory of knowledge was routed 
through the channels they had worn after the facts of science 
were wearing a natural channel. This roundabout channel 
seemed, because of the force of habit, more “natural” than any 
indicated by the facts of science. The enormous gap between 
knowledge-facts and epistemological theory which marks mod- 
em philosophy was instituted. 

In spite of revolt and innovation, the hold of the belief in 
the soul as knowing subject upon the attitudes which controlled 
tibe formation of the theory of knowledge was so firm that it 
could not be broken until the institutions, upon which the belief 
in its concrete validity depended had undergone definite de- 
generation. 

Revolt and innovation were sufficient, however, to bring to 
explicit and emphatic statement one aspect of the Christian 
doctrine of the soul, an aspect which was kept covert and hid- 
den in the dominant institutionalism of the Middle Ages. Th is 
aspect was the individual or singular nature of the subject of 
sin, redemption, punishment, and reward. Protestantism in- 
sisted upon making this aspect of the Christian position overt 
and central in religious matters. The writers who were con- 
cerned with the new science performed a similar task in the 
theories of knowledge they promulgated. The hold of the old 
doctrine, even upon those most indifferent to its theological 
phases, is shown in the persistence of belief in an immaterial 
mind, consciousness, or whatever, as being the seat and agent 
of knowledge. The influence of the belief upon the new science, 
even with its fundamental revolt and innovation, is exhibited 
in identification of the subject and agent of sound knowledge 
widi “individuals” who had freed themselves from the pervert- 
ing and deadening effect of custom and tradition. Even today 
those who deny in words that mind and consciousness are 
organs of knowledge, replacing them with an organic body or 
with the nervous system of the organism, attribute to the latter 
an isolation from the rest of nature (including transmitted and 
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communicated culture) whicH is much more than reminiscent 
of the lonely isolation of the medieval sold. 

It took more than the undeniable but negative fact of the 
gradual attenuation and decay of the importance once attached 
to the soul as seat of knowledge to effect an adequate elimina- 
tion. The new movement of science had to achieve, on the 
ground of its own methods and conclusions, a positive conquest 
of those aspects of natural fact that deal with life and human 
history before complete elimination could occur. Only during 
the last hundred years (less than that in fact) have the sciences 
of biology, cultural anthropology, and history, especial of “ori- 
gins,” reached a stage of development which places man and his 
works squarely wifhin nature. In so doing ihey have supplied 
the concrete and verified positive facts that make possible and 
imperatively demand formation of a systematic theory of knowl- 
edge, in which the facts of knowledge are specified or described 
and organized exactly as are the facts of the sciences which are 
the relevant subject-matter of a theory of knowledge. Only in 
this way will the facts of our knowledge-systems and those of 
the theory of knowledge be brought into harmony with one 
another, and the present glaring discrepancy between them be 
done away with. 



7 

HOW IS MIND TO BE KNOWN? 

AxL INPIERESTED ESr PHILOSOPHy wnx, agree that tee qxjestion 
"What is mind and the mental?” is an important one. They will 
agree notwithstanding the great diflFerence in conclusions that 
are arrived at. Some recent discussions of the topic have sug- 
gested to me thaf perhaps it is desirable, if only as a temporary 
expedient, to raise the question of how die problem of the 
nature of mind is to be approached— the question, that is, of the 
way in which the nature of the mental can be known. In offer- 
ing this suggestion I do not intend to suggest anything of the 
nature of epistemologicd inquiry into the possibility of knowl- 
edge, but simply the general question of the method to be used, 
as one might raise the question of the most effective method of 
inquiry with respect to any subject-matter. 

Asking about the question of method of knowing may serve 
to explain some of the differences now existing in the views that 
are held as to the nature of the mental. For it is evident that 
certain doctrines about the nature of the mental rest upon a vir- 
tual assumption that the only method that is at all appropriate 
is that of introspection; and of introspection in the sense in 
which that word has a signification radically different from the 
meaning borne by observation in cormection vpith everything 
except the “mental.” 

The existence of another possible method and something 
about the character of that o&er method is suggested by the 
earlier meaning of the word “introspection.” For it was origi- 
nally used as a synonym for inspection, examination, looking 
into something, usually with the understanding that the thing 

SOI 
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looked into was one’s own conduct from a moral point of view. 
It is doubtless true that the fact that one’s own conduct was 
the thing looked into, played a part in development of the 
later sense of the word in which “introspection” came to stand 
for an alleged act of immediate and intuitive knowledge of mind 
or of consciousness. But nevertheless the earlier and later sig- 
nifications are in sharp contrast. The careful thoroughgoing 
investigation of the moral character of acts performed, which 
is what is designated by earHer usage, impHes in a definite way 
that the moral nature of those acts is not properly known at 
the time they are committed, but is something demanding 
reflective examination.^ 

It was the accepted postulate of ancient and medieval 
knowledge that certainty is an essential property of anything 
entitled to be called knowledge in its full sense, so that inferred 
or discursive conclusions depend for their status as knowledge 
on being derived by inherently necessary true procedures from 
premises that are immediately and self-evidently known to be 
true. Modem physical science destroyed the groimds upon 
which rested the special propositions that had previously been 
taken to be ultimate first tmths and to be the premises upon 
which the proof of tmth of all other scientific truths depended. 
Nevertheless, the postulate of inherent connection of certainty 
with knowledge remained. It is a commonplace of the history 
of modem thought that immediate facts of consciousness, or 
“mental facts,” were appealed to to provide the supposedly 
required unshakable and indubitable first tmths without which 
there is no possibility of inferring other true propositions. One 
interesting illustration may be cited. Early modem philosophy 
retained the belief in the self-evident tmth of mathematical 
definitions and axioms which was common to Greek and medie- 
val philosophy. But the change in physical science furnished no 

^ It is perhaps worth notmg that a somewhat similar change took place in 
the significations of conscience and consciousness. Conscious, and conscire, 
originally meant to know with another, and conscire alii and conscire stbt were 
bom legitimate eiqpressions. “To know with one’s self’ meant, without doubt, 
prirate or unshared knowledge. But it did not mean knowledge of somethmg 
intrinsically private. 
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logical warrant tliat trutiis which are self-evident qua mathe- 
matical are validly applicable to physical phenomena. Hence 
the necessity (exemplified alike in Descartes and Kant in spite 
of their other differences) of finding something completely cer- 
tain in “consciousness” or “mind” that gives solid warrant to the 
application. 

Persons who are fond of quoting Santayana’s remark about 
the difference between knowing a thing and being it by taking 
complete possession of it, as if knowing were a khid of eating, 
and those who accept that principle, irrespective of Santayana’s 
endorsement, will be aware of the existence of the radical con- 
trast existing in methods employed in knowing the “mental.” 
For the epistemological doctrine lying back of belief in imme- 
diate and certain knowledge of the mental is that in the case of 
the mental to be and to be known are one and the same thing. 
Indirect approach through more or less prolonged inquiry, wi& 
use of formation of hypothesis and by experimental observation, 
may be required for knowing everything else. But in the case 
of the mental, so it is assumed, the objects or events to be known 
are self-revealing, self-disclosing. To have them is to know 
them. 

There are dialectical difficulties in the position. How do we 
know, apart from comparison and contrast with other subject- 
matters, that the particular objects or events in question are 
mental? What possible meaning does the word “mental,” or 
even the word “consciousness,” have in case the events they are 
supposed to designate are so unique that no identification with 
or discrimination from anything else is involved? I am not 
concerned to follow up this dialectical difficulty. I mention it as 
a way of calling emphatic attention to the fact that knowledge 
of everything else involves institution of connections through 
operations of comparison and discrimination by means of which 
connections are discovered. This is the contrasted method of 
knowing the nature of mind and the mental which is so fre- 
quently ignored as to justify raising the question to which this 
article is devoted. 

The statement, often made, to the effect that the particular. 
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individual, unique, can not be known is ambiguous until further 
qualified. It may mean that it cannot be known in its capacity 
of being particular, or that it cannot be known in any way or 
fashion. The first of these two meanings is consistent with the 
view that knowledge involves description in terms of traits of 
connection constituting a kind. In diis sense, the immediate 
qualities that are had and whidi knowledge of the “mental” is 
about or is of, are like the immediate qualities of any event in 
its particularity of occurrence.^ For the events which when 
known are called, say, fire, fever, fight, or by another conamon 
noun, are particular in their numeracy of occurrence. In the 
latter capacity they have no characteristics in common with 
other occurrences in their particularity. If awareness were con- 
ferred upon an event, as a Leibnizian monad, it could be said 
tha t the quahties of which the event is aware, are private, the 
word “private” being here a strict synonym for “particular.” If 
the same logical method were employed as in the case of the 
doctrine of the immediate and intuitive self-knowledge of the 
“mental,” an event could then be said to have knowledge of its 
own qualities, and to be the only existence able to know its 
“own” states and processes. 

This fanciful endowment of events is indulged in as a way 
of calling attention to that difference between having and know- 
ing (and being known) which characterizes every event in its 
particularity of occurrence. When, for example, it is said that 
my toothache is private, is immediately knovra by me, and is 
completely inaccessible to every one else, there is just one ele- 
ment in the statement capable of empirical verification. And 
that element has nothing to do with “knowing.” It is a verifiable 
fact that your having a toothache is quite a different event 
from my having it. It does not follow that you know that what 
you have is a toothache any differently from the way in which 

® It is obvious that “mental” and “mind” designate Mnds. I pass over the 
dialectical difficulty mvolved in the mconsistem^ of this trait with their alleged 
uniqueness, since it is probably another form of that previously mentioned— the 
difficulty of knowmg something to be mental without comparison with and dis- 
crimination from other things. 
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any one else knows it. As a matter of fact, the dentist probably 
knows the nature of toothache, the special location and otiher 
characteristics of this toothache, much better than does the one 
who has it. And the “privacy” of what is had seems to depend 
upon physical conditions rather than upon anything intrinsic 
to its nature. There is good ground for believing that were our 
techniques further advanced, nerve-graftings might enable me 
to feel or have a toothache whose immediate locus is in the jaw 
of your head— just as by means of radio we hear a sound origi- 
nating indefinitely far away. 

There are, in short, such things as enjoyments and sufferings 
which are “private” in occurrence. That they are known in any 
way different from the way in which we know sounds, colors, 
etc., seems to be a dictum resting upon an epistemological the- 
ory, not upon any evidence specifically relevant to the case. 
Moreover, the privacy of enjoyments and sufferings in their 
occurrence seems to describe a social fact— as much so as in the 
case of a miser who has and gloats over a “private” store of gold. 
I ran across the following in a book I read recently: “The pri- 
vate individual privately setting forth his will by markmg a 
private ballot.” It needs no argument to show that ability to 
cast a private or secret ballot is a publicly determined matter, 
and an arrangement believed to be socially desirable. The “pri- 
vate individual” who is mentioned in the sentence quoted is 
able to cast a ballot only when publicly determined conditions 
of age, citizenship, registration, etc., have been satisfied. Simi- 
larly, emphasis upon “private initiative” in business is a mark 
of a certain social regime, is urged by those who support it as 
a social policy because of alleged social benefits. One can even 
go so far as to say that the significance of the recognition that 
enjoyments and suffering are privately had, is a matter of social 
morals. For it is an accompaniment of the rather recent develop- 
ment of hu m anitarianism and of philanthropy which goes 
beyond racial and credal limits. The currency of the doctrine 
which mistakenly converts the event of having into a unique 
mode of knowing can be said to be a confused product of 
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an “individualistic” social movement in politics and econom- 
ics. 

One retort to what I am saying is that it completely over- 
looks the primary mode of knowledge called acquaintance. My 
argument, however, is far from ignoring the fact of acquaint- 
ance. I shall not repeat here what I have said elsewhere about 
the intimate coimection of acquaintance with knowing how to 
make appropriate active responses to an event, as in having a 
speaking acquaintance with a foreign language, or being ac- 
quainted wi^ John F. Exbury. It suffices here to point out the 
difference between acquaintance-knowledge and any knowl- 
edge that makes scientific or philosophical claims for itself. 
Human beings were well acquainted with torrid heat and frigid 
cold, with various diseases, with stones, plants, and animals, 
long before they had anything approaching what now alone 
passes for scientific knowledge. As the case of Greek and 
medieval “science” proves, the belief that scientific knowledge 
is of the same order as acquaintance kept actual science in 
leading-strings for centuries. Personally, I doubt whether one 
could even be acquainted with the things he enjoys and under- 
goes, any more than with milk, oak trees, or neighbors, unless 
he got beyond what he has by means of operations of compari- 
son and discrimination, which resffit in giving the things in 
question a general or public status. But the point I am mak- 
ing as to the difference between acquaintance and the kind of 
knowledge of the mental that could be entitled to recognition 
in philosophy or psychology is independent of this beKef of 
mine. 

Any theory of the natiure of the mental which depends for 
its validity upon postulation of a special mode of knowing, one 
applying to ffiat particular object and to nothing else, would, I 
beheve, be regarded with highly suspicious eye were it not for 
the currency of a special type of epistemology. Given that cur- 
rency, the case for antecedent suspicion is countered by what, 
upon examination, turns out to be a special case of reasoning in 
a closed circle. It is said in effect that the peculiar, the extraor- 
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dinarily peculiar, natxire of mind requires an equally peculiar, 
unique procedure by which to know it. Since, however, the doc- 
triue of the completely unique nature of the mental rests upon 
an assumption of the way in which it is known, the argument 
is not exactly convincing. 

If the nature of the phenomena termed mental is to be 
known in the way in which other immediately present unique 
qualities, such as this hot, this cold, this red, are known, then 
the “mental” stands pretty well at the opposite pole from things 
that are known with a slight amount of mediation. To know 
scientifically what red color is, an extensive field of knowledge, 
factual and theoretical, is a necessary condition. CarefuUy tested 
ideas of the nature of li^t had to be attained, and they were 
foxmd to involve a tested theory about electro-magnetism. I 
need not go into further detail to illustrate the point about the 
indirect character of knowledge of a particular quality imme- 
diately had in experience. While I am not here concerned to 
try to teU what are the distinctive characteristics that describe 
the mental, I am suggesting that in order to discover the nature 
of the mental, we might have to begin with the best conclusions 
that have been reached about behavior from the standpoint of 
biology, and then utilize aU that is known about the modifica- 
tions produced in such behavior by the complex of conditions 
constituting culture, including communication or language. 

C. I. Lewis, in his article “Some Logical Considerations 
concerning the Mental” ® uses at least nine times the phrase 
‘Taehavioral [behavioristic] and [or] brain states.” He thus iden- 
tifies, without argument, the behavioral account of the mental 
with description m terms of the brain. Hence it is probably well 
to state that behavior, as I use the word in the previous para- 
graph, even on the biological level (without reference to be- 
havior as it is culturally constituted), includes a great deal more 
than “brain events.” Indeed, I have difficulty in seeing how any 
one can give an intelligible account of cerebral behavior unless 
that limited mode of behavior is itself descriptively determined 

= This JOUBNAL, VoL XXXVin (1941). pp. 225-233 
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in connection with the whole scheme of what is known about 
behavior in its widest biological sense— a sense in which inter- 
action with environmental conditions is included. There is one 
passage, as against nine of the kind just mentioned, in which 
Mr. Lewis speaks of “brain facts or facts of physical behavior.” 
Even if “or” is here used to express an alternative instead of a 
synonym, the adjective “physical” constitutes a limitation of 
the behavioral approach which will be accepted only by “be- 
haviorists” who subordinate their account of behavior to episte- 
mological considerations. 

The last paragraphs are introduced only to illustrate the 
fact that to know mind, in distinction from just having qualities 
that are “mental,” one has to go to things that are not mind nor 
mental and to translate quahties that immediately occur into a 
set of connections between events. The idea of method which 
they are intended to illustrate is one which stands, as has been 
indicated, at the opposite pole to the method of complete and 
indubitable immediate knowledge— a method that eliminates, 
once for aU, the need for reflection and inquiry. Since it is the 
question of method I am raising, I shall not say anything here 
about the conclusions as to the nature of mind to which use of 
the method of systematic investigation might lead us. It is, 
however, pertinent to say that much more in the way of positive 
results has already been attained than is indicated anywhere 
in this article. 



8 

THE OBJECTIVISM-SUBJECTIVISM OF MODEBN 
PHILOSOPHY 

I 

In his Adventures of Ideas, Whitehead writes as foixows: 
“It is customary to contrast the objective approach of the 
ancient Greeks with the subjective approach of the modems. 
. . . But whether we be ancients or modems we can deal only 
with things, in some sense, experienced.” ^ Since I agree fuUy 
with this statement, my only comment is that it involves repudi- 
ation of the view that approach through experience is ipso facto 
subjective. There is a further statement of Whitehead’s which 
I vidsh to use as a peg from which to hang some remarks of my 
own, as preachers use a text. “The difference between ancients 
and modems is that the ancients asked what have we experi- 
enced and the modems asked what can we experience.” “ I 
propose to develop the distinction between “what has been” 
and “what can be” experienced, in explanation of the difference 
between ancient and modem philosophy, in a way that has no 
authorization in Whitehead’s treatment. In fact, my develop- 
ment is in a direction contrary to what Whitehead goes on to 
say. For that reason I feel the more bovmd to say that the par- 
ticular interpretation he gives the distinction commands, within 
the limits set by the point he is making, my full assent. For he 
is concerned to show how the notion of experience was nar- 
rowed by the criteria set up by some modems for judging what 

‘ P. 287. 

® Op. dt., p. 288. 
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can be experienced. There can be no doubt as to the existence 
of this criterion, nor as to its restrictive consequence. 

The limitation is due, as Whitehead justly says, to two 
errors. “The first error is the assumption of a few definite 
avenues of communication with the external world, the five 
sense-organs. This leads to the pre-supposition that the search 
for data is to be narrowed to the question, what data are directly 
provided by the activity of the sense-organs. . . . The second 
error is the presupposition that the sole way of examining ex- 
perience is by acts of conscious introspective analysis.” ® When 
applied to such writers as Locke and Hume on one side and 
Kant on the other side nothing could be truer than these state- 
ments. The outcome was a definite and, to my mind, disastrous 
narrowing of the field of experience. Upon the face of the mat- 
ter, then, the view I am going to advance seems to be contra- 
dicted by facts. For what I wish to say is that ancient philosophy 
is the one which is restricted, since it could not venture beyond 
what had already been accomplished in the way of experienced 
things— using “things” to designate activities and institutions 
as well as “objects,” while modem experience is expansive since 
it is marked off by its constant concern for potentialities of 
experience as yet unrealized, as is shown, for example, in its 
interest in discovery and invention. In consequence what can 
be experienced stands for something wider and freer than what 
has been experienced. 


II 

There is an undeniable discrepancy involved in admitting 
the justice of what Whitehead says about the way in which the 
idea of what “can be experienced” was used to narrow the 
experiential field and the position I am here taking. As to the 
views about experience literally expressed by modem philoso- 
phers of both the experiential and the a priori schools, I have 

^ Op, cit,, p. 269 and p. 290. Cf. the following from p. 269, "Warpmg has 
taken the form of constant reliance upon sensationalist activity as the basis of 
all experimental activity " 
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no desire to explain away the discrepancy. What I intend to 
point out is that the spirit and direction of modem philosophy 
is of quite another sort, siace it has been occupied with break- 
ing down fixed barriers, with novelty, expansion, growth, poten- 
tialities previously unforeseen; in short, with an open and 
“infinite” world instead of the closed and finite world of the 
Greeks. If this statement does not apply to the general move- 
ment and implicit intent of modem philosophy, we are faced 
with a much greater discrepancy than the one just mentioned: 
that between the actual tendencies of modern experience and 
the philosophy that has been produced on the ground of this 
experience. 

Accordingly, I do not think it is a necessary part of my task 
to account for the view nominally taken by modem philosophers 
about what can be experienced. At the same time, I do not 
believe the paradox is as great as it seems to be on the surface. 
The very fact that modem philosophy has been concerned with 
conditions of experience which lie beyond the range of what 
has been experienced in the past made it peculiarly sensitive to 
the existence of certain barriers to their acceptance and realiza- 
tion; namely, the barriers that are products of past culture and 
are sanctioned by the philosophy which reflected that culture. 
In behalf of their own interest in the prospective, in possible 
expansion, philosophers were obliged to assail the beliefs and 
habits which stood in the way. They needed a criterion and 
method for carrying on their battle. In short, the positive side 
of modem philosophy, what I have called its spirit and direc- 
tion of movement, was such as to give great importance to the 
negative work that had to be done. The readiest instrumentality 
of destractive criticism was identification of valid beliefs with 
those authorized by experience when experience is reduced to 
material of direct observation; namely, to simple ideas, impres- 
sions, sense data. The incompatibility of this reduction to the 
positive faith which animated the modem philosophers was 
concealed from view by their intense belief that if only obstmc- 
tions inherited from the past were once done away with, the 
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forces inliering in experience would carry men forward. Even 
more instructive than what was explicitly said about experience 
is tihe revolution that took place as to the respective outlooks 
of “experience” and “reason.” In ancient philosophy, experience 
stood for the habits and sldlls acquired by repetition of par- 
ticular activities by means of selection of those which proved 
successful. It was a limiting principle, while reason, insight into 
reasons, was emancipatory of the bonds that were set by 
acquired habits. Francis Bacon and his experiential followers 
took exactly the opposite view. The “rational,” when disassoci- 
ated from personal experience, was to them the lifeless, the 
secondhand. Personal “experience,” irrespective of any technical 
definition, was the means of initiation into living reaHties and 
provided the sole assurance of entering pastures that were fer- 
tile as well as fresh. Empiricism and liberalism were allies; the 
possibility of growth, of development, idealization of change 
as progress, were all, whether rightly or wrongly, connected 
with faith in experience. Technically, or in strict formal logic, 
the tabula rasa, the blank sheet of paper, view of mind to be 
written upon by “external” impressions, should have led to the 
conclusion that human beings are passive puppets. Actually, 
the feeling that if hampering and restrictive traditions and in- 
stitutions could be got rid of, firsthand experience would ensure 
that men could and would go ahead, was the dominant factor. 

m 

If we consider Greek thought in an analytical way, we shall 
be persuaded, in any event, that from its own standpoint it can 
not be called objective. If the term is used, it is from our own 
present standpoint; that is, on the ground of the contrast of 
Greek thought witib subjectivistic tendencies of modem philoso- 
phy, tendencies which, however, could not be identified as 
su^, were it not that the distinction between the cosmological 
and the psydiological, the “objective” and the “subjective,” had 
been consciously made and become current. And it is precisely 
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this distinction which does not appear in Greek thought, “Be- 
ing” was set over against becoming, the latter containing an 
element of non-being or imperfection; the everlasting, immu- 
table, and immortal were marked ofiE from the transitory, and 
mortal imitations or images were set over against their originals. 
But the nearest approach to anything like the modem distinc- 
tion of subjective-objective was between that which is by nature 
and that which is by institution or convention. 

What may be truly said of ancient philosophy in contrast 
with modem is that it is naive, using that word to designate a 
condition in which the distinction between the subjective and 
the objective is not made. Since naivete suggests freshness and 
directness of approach, due to absence of artificial sophistica- 
tion, one may apply the word “naive” eulogistically to Greek 
philosophy. Of title Greek attitude, we could say tihat it fused 
qualities we now distinguish, were it not that fusion suggests 
prior differentiation, and it is just this antecedent differentia- 
tion that is lacldng. In every characteristic expression of the 
Greek genius, the quahties we call emotional and volitional, and 
hence attribute to persons, are used to clothe things that we call 
physical and lacking in such qualities. The atomists, literally 
interpreted, are an exception to this statement. But one has 
only to read Lucretius ( or Santayana today) , and to reflect upon 
what is known regarding Democritus, to see that their interest 
in cosmology was a moral interest rather than a scientific one 
in the modem sense. In all influential and widely held ancient 
cosmologies, the physical world was marked by qualitative and 
teleological traits which modem physics has stripped away. 
Until this stripping had taken place there was no ground for 
anything like sharp opposition of the animate and inanimate; 
the human and the non-human; the “subjective” and “objective.” 
In the matter of accounting for human traits in terms of generic 
cosmological qualities, there is no difference between Plato and 
Aristode on one side and Democritus on the other. 

There is a positive point involved in the foregoing negations. 
Greek philosophy moved and had its being in and among the 
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tilings, the subjects, of direct experience, the world in which 
we human beings act, suffer, and enjoy. There is no particular 
point in saying Sieir attitude was animistic, as if they had first 
discriminated certain qualities as psychic and personal and had 
then projected them into an “external” and purely physical (in 
our sense) world. As a contemporary writer has said in a criti- 
cism of the idea about animism entertained by such writers as 
Tylor, Spencer, and Lang: 

Our present day dichotomy of behavior has isolated two 
types: Ae type directed toward things, which follows 
strictly a cause and effect sequence; and the type directed 
toward persons, which runs die gamut from love to mani- 
pulation, . . . Animism considered as behavior is nothing 
more than this; properly speaking, it is only the expression 
of a state of mind that has not made our distinction be- 
tween behavior toward persons and behavior toward 
things, but which brings the whole field imder one rubric, 
treating the entire external world according to the pattern 
learned in dealing with feUow beings.^ 

The fact that philosophers refined and systematized what is in- 
volved in this habitual attitude does not militate against the 
other fact that they retained it intact as far as its fundamental 
moral and qualitative implications are concerned. Until tihe 
type of physical science which we call modem had become 
established, what alternative did philosophy have save to de- 
scribe the world in terms of basic properties of the material of 
direct experience? If we did not have an alternative in the pou 
sto provided for us by present-day physical science, we too 
should “naturally” describe the world in teleological and quali- 
tative terms. Any other procedure would strike us as artificial 
and arbitrary. I was strongly reminded of this fact in reading 
recently a book by a writer deeply imbued with the spirit of 

'‘Article, by Ruth Benedict, on “Animism** in the Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, VoL I, p. 66. 1 have italicized “behavior** in order to emphasize 
the point made. 
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classic Greek philosopliy. He uniformly refers to ''philosophies 
of experience” in a disparaging tone. But, as uniformly, his own 
account of Nature is couched in moral and poetic terms appro- 
priate only to Nature as it is directly presented in experience 
and inappropriate to Nature as disclosed to us in physics. 

IV 

For the purpose of the present article, the point of the fore- 
going is the necessity of distinguishing between the things of 
direct experience (which may also be called everyday experi- 
ence if ^e latter word is extended to include the relatively 
extraordinary experiences of poets and moral seers), and some- 
thing else. Vdiat name shall be given to this something else? It 
may be called physical subject-matter in the sense of material 
of the physical sciences. But this name only makes the problem 
more precise; it offers no solution. And here I recur to the spe- 
cial postulate of this particular discussion: The postulate, 
namely, that "whether we be ancients or modems, we can deal 
only with things, in some sense, experienced.” From the stand- 
point of this postulate, the problem is to discover in terms of an 
experienced state of affairs the connection that exists between 
physical subject-matter and the common-sense objects of every- 
day experience. Concern for the conditions upon which depend 
the activities, enjoyments, and stifferings, constituting durect 
experience, is an integral part of that very experience when it 
is marked by faith in die possibility of its own indefinite expan- 
sion. The hypothesis here offered is that physical subject-matter 
represents in its own distinctive nature the conditions upon 
which rest the having, and the averting, of things in direct ex- 
perience. What other method of getting outside and beyond the 
things of direct experience is conceivable save that of penetra- 
tion to the conditions upon which they depend? 

It is a commonplace that the sole method of controlling the 
occurrence of specific events— whether as to production or 
prevention— is by means of knowledge of their connections. 
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It is also a commonplace that modem science, as distinct from 
ancient, is occupied with determination of such conditions, and 
also that their (hscovery has been attended with creation of all 
sorts of technologies by means of which the area of things 
experienced and experienceable has been indefinitely widened. 
Every student of philosophy knows that Greek philosophy 
subordinated its account of things in terms of “efficient” causa- 
tion to the account of them in "terms of “formal” and “final” 
causation: that is, it was concerned with stating, by means of 
definition and classification, what things are and why they are 
so (in terms of the ends they serve), rather than with the quite 
subordinate question of how they come into being. The habit 
of viewing the history of philosophy io isolation from the state 
of culture in which philosophical theories are produced ex- 
plains why this undeniable fact has not been linked to the fact 
that technologies for production and prevention of specifiable 
objects did not then exist; at least, not outside of certain arts 
and crafts which, in any case, were products of past experiences, 
or of what had been experienced, not of scientific insight. Under 
these circumstances, the part of intelligent persons was to make 
as much as possible of characters, of natures, or essences, that 
“make things to be what they are” in their own alleged non- 
relational or “inherent” being. The connections of space, tune, 
motion, that are so important in modem science could not pos- 
sibly have appeared to be of more than secondary significance 
until the use of these connections in making possible a control 
of experience had been demonstrated in experience. 

It is not a new discovery that the word “object” is highly 
ambiguous, being used for the sticks and stones, the cats and 
dogs, the chairs and tables of ordinary experiences, for the 
atoms and electrons of physics, and for any land of “entity” 
that has logical subsistence— as in mathematics. In spite of the 
recognized ambiguity, one whole branch of modem episte- 
mology is derived from the assumption that in the case of at 
least the first two cases, the word “object” has the same general 
meaning. For otherwise the subject-matter of physics and the 
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things of everyday experience would not have presented them- 
selves as rivals, and philosophy would not have felt an obliga- 
tion to decide which is “real” and which is “appearance,” or at 
least an obligation to set up a scheme in which they are “recon- 
ciled.” The place occupied in modem philosophy by the prob- 
lem of the relation of so-called “scientific objects” and “com- 
mon-sense objects” is proof, in any case, of the dominating 
presence of a distinction between the “objective” and the “sub- 
jective” which was unloaown in ancient pMosophy. It indicates 
that at least in the sense of awareness of an ever-present prob- 
lem, modem philosophy is “objective-subjective,” not just sub- 
jective. I suggest that if we gave up calling the distinctive 
material of^ the physical sciences by the name “objects” and 
employed instead the neutral term “scientific subject-matter,” 
the genuine nature of the problem would be greatly clarified. 
It would not of itself be solved. But at least we should be rid 
of the implication which now prevents reaching a solution. We 
should be prepared to consider on its merits the hypothesis 
here advanced: namely, that scientific subject-matter repre- 
sents the conditions for having and not-having thin gs of direct 
experience. 

Genuinely complete empirical philosophy requires that 
there be a determination in terms of experience of the relation 
that exists between physical subject-matter and the things of 
direct perception, use, and enjoyment. It would seem clear that 
historic empiricism, because of its commitment to sensational- 
ism, faded to meet this need. The obvious way of meeting the 
requirement is through explicit acknowledgment that direct 
experience contains, as a highly important direct ingredient of 
itself, a wealth of possible objects. There is no inconsistency 
between the idea of direct experience and the idea of objects 
of that experience which are as yet unrealized. For these latter 
objects are directly experienced as possibilities. Every plan, 
every prediction, yes, every forecast and anticipation, is an 
experience in which some non-directly experienced object is 
directly experienced as a possibility. And, as previously sug- 
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gested, modem experience is marked by the extent to which 
directly perceived, enjoyed, and suffered objects are treated as 
signs, indications, of what has^nof been experienced in and of 
itself, or/and are treated as means for the realization of these 
things of possible experience. Because historic empirical phi- 
losophy failed to take cognizance of this fact, it was not able to 
account for one of the most striking features of scientific method 
and scientific conclusions— preoccupation vrith generality as 
such. 

For scientific methods and scientific subject-matter combine 
highly abstract or “theoretical” considerations with directly 
present concrete sensible material, and the generality of con- 
clusions reached is directly dependent upon the presence of the 
first-named type of considerations. Now in modem philosophy, 
just as scientific “objects” have been set over against objects in 
direct experience, thereby occasioning the ontological problem 
of modem philosophy (the problem of where “reality” is to be 
found), so identification of tiie experiential with but one of the 
two factors of the method of knowing has created the episte- 
mological problem of modem philosophy: the relation of the 
“conceptual” and “perceptual”; of sense and understanding. In 
terms of our hypothesis, the distinction and the connection of 
the distinguished aspects rests upon the fact that what is (has 
been) experienced is of cognitive importance in connection 
with what can be experienced: that is, as evidence, sign, test, 
of forecast, anticipation, etc,, while, on the other hand, there is 
no way of vaUd determination of objects of possible experiences 
save by employing what has been experienced, and hence is 
sensible. Anticipation, foresight, prediction, depend upon taking 
what is “given” (what has indubitably been experienced) as 
ominous, or of prospective reference. This is a speculative oper- 
ation, a wager about the future. But the wager is subject to 
certain techniques of control. Although every projection of a 
possible object of experience goes beyond what has been ex- 
perienced and is in so far risky, this fact does not signify that 
every idea or projected possibility has an equal claim. Tech- 
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niques of observation on one side and of calculation (in its 
broad sense) on the other side have been developed wilh a view 
to effective cooperation. Interactivity of the two factors con- 
stitutes the method of science. Were it not for the influence of 
the inertia of habit it would be fairly incredible that empiricists 
did not long ago perceive that material provided by direct 
sense-perception is limited and remains substantially the same 
from person to person and from generation to generation. Even 
when we take into account die additional sense data furnished 
by artificial instruments, the addition bears no proportionate 
ratio to the expansion of the subject-matter of the sciences that 
is constantly taking place. Were it not that “rationalist” theories 
of knowledge are in no better case with respect to accounting 
for increase in scientific knowledge (which is its most striking 
trait in modem times), the marked impotency of sensationalist 
empiricism would long ago have effected its disappearance. 

V 

I have presented the more difficult aspect of my position 
and argument first. Few persons, I take it, would be rash enough 
to deny that an actual experience of a definite thing depends 
upon the operation of factors which have to be distinguished 
from those of physical subject-matter. It is better at first to refer 
to these latter factors denotatively, rather than to apply the 
word “subjective.” From the denotative point of view, no one 
will deny that an experience of light involves an optical appa- 
ratus and not simply the existence of certain physical vibrations 
and quanta, and similarly ■with experiences of sound, tempera- 
ture, solidity, etc. In the logical sense of “objectivity,” these 
organic conditions are as objective as those described in 
physics. The organism is one “object” among others. However, 
the function of organic factors is so distinctive that it has to be 
discriminated. When it is discriminated, it is seen to be so 
different in kind from that of physical subject-matter as to re- 
quire a special name. As a can^date for the name, “subjective” 
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has one great disadvantage, namely, its traditional use as a 
name for some sort of existential stuff called psychical or men- 
tal. It has, on the other hand, the advantage of calling attention 
to the particular agency through which the function is exer- 
cised: a singular organism, an organism that has been subjected 
to acculturation, and is aware of itself as a social subject and 
agent. 

The difference in function is, in any case, the important 
matter. Physical subject-matter consists of the conditions of 
possible experiences in their status as possible. It does not itself 
account for any actual experience. It is general and remote. 
Objects of direct experience are singular and are here and now. 
The “subjective” factor (using the word to designate the opera- 
tions of an accultured organism) is, like “objective” (physical 
subject-matter) a condition of experience. But it is that condi- 
tion which is required to convert the conditions of kinds of 
objects, which as kinds represent generic possibilities, into this 
object. Since every actual or direct experience is of some this, 
here and now, it is imperative to distinguish this type of condi- 
tion from the type supplied by generic “objective” subject- 
matter. Greek thought failed to recognize the existence of this 
“subjective” factor as a condition of positive control. It took 
account of it only as a ground for indiscriminate scepticism. Or, 
when convention and institution were regarded as more impor- 
tant than “nature” (as it was by one Greek school) it was be- 
cause nature was regarded as so crude, raw, wild, that the most 
arbitrary escape from it was better than subjection to nature. 
What is not sufficiently noted is that definite differentiation of 
personal-social factors in their functions in production of things 
of experience is now part of the technique of controlling the 
experienced presence of objects; with further advance of be- 
havioral psychology it will become of constantly increased 
importance. The old stock-in-trade of wholesale scepticism, 
namely, dreams, illusions, hallucinations, the effect of organic 
defects, of beliefs locally current, is now in practical fact a posi- 
tive resource in the management of experience. 
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I hope what has been said will at least serve to explain the 
title I have given this article. It is true that modem philosophy 
is “subjective” as ancient philosophy was not. 

In its concern with what can be experienced whether or not 
it has been experienced, it has systematically taken account of 
the operation of specific personal-social factors. But it is equally 
true that modem philosophy has been “objective” in a way in 
which ancient philosophy was not. It is impossible to make 
sense of the problems with which modem philosophy has been 
pre-occupied imless this fact is recognized in its full force. The 
outstanding defect of modem philosophy is that ihese problems 
have taken form by means of setting the two sets of conditions 
in opposition to one another. This fact is explicable only in 
terms of the projection into the modem situation of certain 
heritages from the earlier philosophy which originated in and 
reflects a different state of culture. Philosophy will become 
modern in a pregnant sense only when the “objectivism-sub- 
jectivism” involved is seen to be one of cooperative interaction 
of two distiuguishable sets of conditions, so that knowledge of 
them in their distinction is required in order tiaat their interac- 
tion may be brought under intentional guidance. Without such 
knowledge, intelhgence is inevitably held down to techniques 
for making mechanical permutations and combinations of things 
that have been experienced, and mankind is dependent upon 
accident for introduction of novelty. The fact that mankind is 
still far from realization of the power contained in its ability to 
distinguish certain conditions of experience as physical and 
others as socio-psychological is tme enough. This fact indicates 
the special responsibility of philosophy today. 
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INQUIRY AND INDETEBMINATENESS 
OF SITUATIONS 

I AM INDEBTED TO Me. MaCKAY FOE THF. OPPOETUNXTY TO COE- 
rect some wrong impressions about my theory of inquiry, 
especially as to the meaning of “indeterminate” in coimection 
with it.^ While I hope I may be able to say something of a 
clarifying kind, study of his paper has led me to believe, for 
reasons diat will appear later, that the dijfference between us 
goes much deeper than the special difficulties he points out. If 
I am correct in this belief, my reply to Mr. Mackay’s questions 
and criticisms would have to take up issues more fundamental 
than those he brings up, and my article would be difiEerent from 
the one his paper evokes. 

Two questicms are raised by Mr. Mackay. Since he says that 
his second question, that concerning an alleged material flaw 
hi ‘ }is, is probably the ground for his first charge, that 
of vagv i'-ess, and since I agree with him that such is the case, 
I boj^fi with the second, “the more serious difficulty.” Mr. 
Madfey introduces his discussion by asldng the following ques- 
tion: “What does it mean to say that the existential conditions 
in a problematic situation are indeterminate?” That the crux of 
Mr. Mackay s difficulty and criticism has to do with the use of 
the word “existential” is shown not only by his use of italics but 
is e^licitly stated in the next sentences. “Assuming that the 
situation is indeterminate, proleptically, with respect to its 
eventual issue, Mr. Dewey seems to suppose that the antecedent 

Mackay, What Does Mr. Dewey Mean by an “Indeterminate Situa- 
tion Journal of Philosophy, VoL XXXIX ( 1942), pp. 141-148. 
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conditions must also be existentially indeterminate on the 
ground that the issue is itself an existential and not a merely 
intellectual affair. But the issue, while still pending and in the 
future, is an ideal or intellectual affair, an affair of meanings, 
an anticipated possibility” (p, 145, italics not in original text). 
Consequently, he charges me, apparently on the ground of a 
statement made by me in another book in discussing another 
topic, of “conversion of eventual functions into antecedent 
existence”; of “reading the indeterminate character of an even- 
tual function, before its fulfilment, back into a causal antecedent 
reality.” He makes the same criticism in other language when 
he says that I confuse an experienced quality of indeterminate- 
ness which is purely cognitive (that of the eventual issue before 
accomplishment) with the practical and operational indeter- 
minateness of the experienced quality of the original antecedent 
situation. 

The sentence stating that an eventual issue before fulfilment 
is reached, or while still future, is ideal or intellectual, and 
hence a non-existential affair, is, then, the crux of Mr. Mackay’s 
position. It is the only ground adduced for the charge brought 
against me. This fact makes it the more extraordinary that Mr. 
Mackay offers no argument or evidence in support of the propo- 
sition. Usually such a course signifies that the writer regards the 
statement as self-evident, or at least as obvious beyond reason- 
able doubt. But if this is the case here, Mr. Mackay believes, 
and believes it to be self-evident as a general proposition, that 
whatever is in the future is merely intellectual and non-existen- 
tial. I hesitate to ascribe to Mr. Mackay the idealistic meta- 
physics according to which the future and future events, even 
when they are so bound up with what is going on at a given 
date as to be the issue or outcome of the latter, are merely ideal 
and non-existential. But in case that is his view, I must say it is 
the opposite of mine, and there is no ground whatever for inter- 
preting what I have said in terms of his belief. 

There is another possible explanation, one which, upon the 
whole, seems the more probable. Mr. Mackay may suppose that 
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my theory as a whole commits me logically to acceptance of 
the proposition he makes, so that it expresses my actual posi- 
tion, which, however, I have in my confusion covered up and 
virtually denied. Even so, it seems to me astonishing that no 
evidence is given and no passages of my logical theory are 
alluded to in support of ascription to me of such a view. 

Usually it would be extremely difiScult to reply to or even 
discuss a thesis left in such a vague state. But in this particular 
case it happens to be a simple matter to point out that the view 
in question— the premise, be it recalled, of which the charge of 
basic confusion is the conclusion— goes contrary to my whole 
theory of inquiry; and to such an extent, moreover, as to make 
nonsense of the theory. I should have supposed that the general 
tenor of my theory of inquiry would have been made clear by 
the definition of inquiry which Mr. Mackay himself quotes in 
his article. An eventual situation which is the “controlled or 
directed transformation” of an original indeterminate situation 
would, I should have supposed, be seen to possess, necessarily, 
the existential nature of the original situation. If, however, the 
fact that such is the nature of my position does not appear from 
this definition of inquiry, the doctrine that the original indeter- 
minate situation and the eventual resolved one are precisely 
initial and terminal phases of one and the same existential situa- 
tion, is involved in every chapter of my Logic in treating every 
problem taken up.“ 

Proof of the statement I have just made would, in order to 
be completely adequate, obviously involve giving a resum4 of 
the entire text of my Logic. Since this course is out of the ques- 
tion and in view of the fact that Mr. Mackay cites no specific 
evidence in support of the view he ascribes to me, I confine my 

“In the cotirse of his article Mr. Mackay makes, also without supporting 
evidence or reference, the following statement about the resolved final stage 
of the situation under inquuy: "Its determmateness belongs to the context and 
not to the content of the knowledge, or warranted assertibihty, to which the 
inquiry leads.” In my view the determmateness of the final phase of the situa- 
tion undergomg inquuy is not only the content of knowledge, but it provides 
the definition of knowledge, as far as that determmateness is the outcome or 
"issue” of the operations constitutmg the mquiry. 
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remarks on the view I actually hold to one general and one 
special point— a point, however, which is a special case of the 
general theory. As to my general position, I believe the follow- 
ing passage, in its context and as a sample of many other pas- 
sages to die same effect, shows that iny view treats the original 
and the eventual situation as the two existential ends, initial 
and terminal, of one and the same existential situation: “The 
transformation [accomplished in inquiry] is existential and 
hence temporal. The pre-cognitive unsettled situation can be 
settled only by modification of its constituents. . . . The tem- 
poral quality of inquiry means, then, something quite other 
than that the process of inquiry takes time. It means that the 
objective subject-matter of inquiry undergoes modification.”® 

The existentiality of the situation from beginning to end is, 
indeed, so directly and so intimately bound up with every part 
of my discussion of inquiry that I almost hesitate to quote a 
special passage. To learn that my treatment is capable of being 
understood in precisely an opposite sense is a discouraging ex- 
perience. But this completely contrary interpretation is con- 
tained in the sole reference made by Mr. Mackay to my funda- 
mental “doctrine of the continuum of inquiry,” when, instead 
of treating it as a temporal existential continumn, he says “it 
succeeds only in confusing the two kinds of indetermmateness 
without bridging the gap between them”— one kind being, of 
comrse, the non-existential indeterminateness he attributes to 
the eventual resolved situation, and the other kind the “practical 
operational” indeterminateness he supposes I give to the original 
situation— depending, moreover, as is shown later, upon its inde- 
termmateness being taken by him in a merely privative sense. In 
this connection, Mr. Mackay’s reference to "causal antecedent 
situation” makes it pertinent to mention that one chapter of my 
Logic contains a detailed criticism of the “antecedent-conse- 
quent” interpretation of the causal relation, and an exposition of 

® Logic • The Theory of Inquiry, p. 118. Emphasis upon the necessity of 
experiment for competent mquiry and denial of the mentalistic nature of "think- 
ing," because of the necessity or performance of overt operation, are mentioned 
in context of this passage. 
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tibe view that it functions in inquiry as the means of instituting 
temporal “historic” continuity. 

The more special point to which I call attention is a particu- 
lar case of the general proposition set forth. The idea that the 
eventual situation is ideational (instead of being the existential 
issue or outcome of the existential transformation of the situa- 
tion which in its first phase was indeterminate) makes nonsense 
of the very theory developed in my Logic regarding the nature 
of ideational. An anticipation of the eventual issue is an idea; 
such anticipation of a possible outcome defines being an idea; 
and (according to my view) such anticipations are necessary 
factors in effecting the existential transformation which it is the 
business of inquiry to accomplish: these propositions are in- 
deed parts of my theory. But it is equally a part of my theory 
that Ae idea, or anticipation of possible outcome, must, in 
order to satisfy the reqxiirements of controlled inquiry, be such 
as to indicate an operation to be existentially performed, or is a 
means ( called procedural) of effecting the existential transfor- 
mation without which a problematic situation cannot be re- 
solved. Moreover, in my accotmt of ideas it is expressly stated, 
at some lengdi, that the validity of the idea, as an anticipation 
of eventual resolved existential situation, is tested by the con- 
tribution which performance of the operation prescribed by it 
makes to the institution of the final determinate phase. Exactly 
die same kind of interpretation is also given of the logical im- 
port of observed data, as the material means of effecting the 
needed existential transformation. That Mr. Mackay might 
object to my actual theory even more strenuously than he does 
to the one he thinks I hold, I can well imderstand. But that fact 
does not affect the irrelevancy of the view ascribed to me as 
the ground of the criticisms he actually sets forth. 

n 

In dealing with the difficulty due to vagueness in my idea 
of indeterminateness, I wish first to state that in one point men- 
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tioned by Mr. Mackay I was guilty of a loose use of language 
of a kind tbat readily leads to misimderstanding. I am glad of 
the occasion given me by Mr. Mackay’s paper to correct my 
mistake. In a passage cited by Mr. Mackay I used the term 
“doubtfuV’ in cormection with the pre-inquiry situation, and 
used it as if it were a synonym for the indeterminateness I 
attribute to that pre-inquiry situation. Doubting is, obviously, 
correlative with inquirmg. The fact that my misuse in this par- 
ticular case did not bear at all upon the particiilar issue titien 
under discussion may have been a factor in producing my care- 
lessness but is no excuse for it. 

Mr. Mackay’s discussion of the second point makes it clear 
that he regards the indeterminateness of the antecedent situa- 
tion as purely privative. He speaks of it as signifying “a felt 
lack of knowledge”; as the “absence of certain characteristics 
that are to be eventually determined by means of further in- 
quiry” (italics not in original text). His belief in the merely 
privative character of indeterminate in this connection is shown 
also in his quotation from James of the toto coelo difference 
between feeling of an absence and absence of a feeling. This 
view is also involved in his treatment of the indeterminateness 
of the original situation as “practical” and “operational.” In this 
matter again Mr. Mackay’s treatment does not enable a reader 
to judge whether he thinks his interpretation is “self-evident,” 
in the nature of the case, or is a necessary logical implication of 
my theory. As far as his discussion is concerned, the statement 
is an ipse dixit. Accordingly, I can only say that as far as my 
own view is concerned, assertion of the negative or privative 
character of the original situation inverts my position. Accord- 
ing to me, it is positive and intrinsic and in that capacity it 
evokes and directs the inquiry that attempts to effect existential 
transformation into an eventual determinate situation. What is 
said about “situation” applies in full force to the situation which 
is indeterminate in qu^ty. “A situation is a whole in virtue of 
its immediately pervasive quality. . . . The pervasively quali- 
tative is also unique; it constitutes each situation an individiwl 
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situation, indivisible and induplicable. . . . Without its control- 
ling presence, there is no way to determine the relevancy, 
weight or coherence of any designated distinction or rela- 
tion.” ^ The “controlling presence” of the uniquely pervasive 
indeterminate quality of the situation provides the direction 
which Mr. Mackay’s criticism finds to be absent— and which, 
of course, is absent if the indetenninateness in question is a 
mere lack or absence, a deprivation. If, however, Mr. Mackay 
holds that the original situation is indeterminate in a purely 
negative sense, it is he who seems committed to the view that 
sheer ignorance, if felt, is capable of evoking effective inquiry. 
It is my denial of that view, my belief diat only intrinsic, posi- 
tive indeterminateness of a unique character is capable of bring- 
ing inquiry into existence, which provides the ground for my 
assertion that doubting and doubts which are not formulations 
of an initial distinctive existential indeterminateness are patho- 
logical, to the extent at least of being captious, arbitrary, self- 
made. 

Mr. Mackay suggests that it is possible that my use of a mnn- 
ber of words as synonyms of “indeterminate,” as applied to the 
initial antecedent situation, increases rather than lessens the 
vagueness of that term. As for myself, I wish that I had enou^ 
poetic or dramatic capacity to multiply the words used still 
further. For no word can describe or convey a quality. This 
statement is, of course, as true of the quality indeterminate as 
it is of the qualities red, hard, tragic, or amusing. The words 
used can at best only serve to produce in hearer or reader an 
experience in which the quality mentioned is directly had or 
experienced. There was enough novelty in the view developed 
in my Theory of Inquiry to cause me to appreciate the diflSculty 
that would take place in the having of the kind of situation that 
would give the word “indeterminate” realized meaning in the 
sense in which I used it. Accordingly, I spoke of some situations 
(those which evoke and direct inquiry) as perplexed, troubled, 
unsettled, open, imbalanced, in the hope that some adjective 

*Op. «#., p. 68. 
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might induce readers to call up for themselves the kind of situa- 
tion to which the word “iudeterminate” is applied in connection 
with inquiry. I might also have used, possibly I have at times 
used, such words as insecure, precarious, even uncertain, not 
indeed in its cognitive sense but in the sense in which it is said 
that a man’s footing is imsure. How far the “vagueness” involved 
in use of a name that designates a quality is, in a given case, a 
matter of lack of proper skill of evocation on the part of the one 
who uses the word, and how far it is a matter of declining to 
have a situation which would give the designation its intended 
import— a refusal due as a rule to habits previously formed— 
ca nn ot be decided on general principles. But I hope die variety 
of words I have used and suggested will at least protect the 
quality involved from being taken to be negative and priva- 
tive.® 


Ill 

We^e it not for the light shed upon the matter by Mr. Mac- 
kay’s interpretation of indeterminate as sheer lack and absence, 
I would be completely at a loss in understanding what is meant 
by the concluding portion of Mr. Mackay’s paper— especially as 
he again confines himself to making statements without adduc- 
ing evidence, or support by reference to any specific passages 
m my writings. Given a belief that what is meant by indeter- 
minate is purely privative, and given also the reading of that 
belief mto what I have said in dealing with values, ends, stand- 
ards, policies, I can begin, somewhat famtiy, to understand how 
Mr. Mackay could connect my “liberalism” with “freedom of 
indifference,” and could make his other charges. As matters 
stand, I can only e 3 q>ress a hope that Mr. Mackay will in another 
article produce grounds derived from what is actually stated in 

® On pages 68-70 of Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, in connection with the 
word "sitation ' I have said something about the fact that in certain cases 
words, and discourse generally, can serve only as invitations to a reader or 
hearer which the latter may accept or refuse. What is there said is peculiarly 
applicable to the ^'indeterminate” under discussion. 
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my writings on social philosophy for the view he takes of the 
latter. 

In the absence of anything of this sort, I confine myself to 
one remark. I am pretty well used to having my writings on 
value, and on social topics generally, criticized as based upon an 
extremely exaggerated view of intelligence— ihai word being, in 
my use of it, a short name for competent inquiry at work. Mr. 
Mackay’s line of criticism has at least the stimulating quality of 
novelty. Definition of values and of freedom in terms of extended 
social use of the method of intelligence is a doctrine of the way in 
which (the only way in which as I see the matter) deep-seated 
confusions and confficts, which now prevail and which hamper 
and prevent attainment of values and of effective or positive 
freedom, may be progressively overcome. 



10 

PROPOSITIONS, WARRANTED ASSERTIBILITY, 
AND TRUTH 

I PROPOSE IN WHAT FOLLOWS TO RESTATE SOME FEATURES OF THF. 

theories I have previously advanced on the topics mentioned 
above. I shall shape this restatement on the basis of ascriptions 
and criticisms of my views found in Mr. Russell’s An Inquiry into 
Truth and Meaning. I am in full agreement with his statement 
that “there is an important difference between his views and 
mine, which will not be elicited unless we can understand each 
other.” ^ Indeed, I think the statement might read “We cannot 
imderstand each other unless important differences between us 
are brought out and borne in mind.” I shall then put my empha- 
sis upon what I take to be such differences, especially in relation 
to the nature of propositions; operations; the respective force of 
antecedents and consequences; tests or "verifiers”; and expe- 
rience, the latter being, perhaps, the most important of all ^- 
ferences because it probably imderlies the others. I shall draw 
contrasts which, in the interest of mutual understanding, need 
to be drawn for the purpose of making my own views dearer 
than I have managed previously to do. In drawing them I shall 
be compelled to ascribe certain views to Mr. Russell, without, 
I hope, attributing to him views he does not in fact hold. 

I 

Mr. Russell refers to my theory as one which “substitutes 
warranted assertibility’ for truth.” ^ Under certain conditions, I 

^ Op. cU., p. 401. 

* Op. cit., p. 362. This interpretation is repeated on p. 401, using the words 
"should take the place oF instead of "substitutes." 
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tions under which we reach warranted assertibility about par- 
ticular matters of fact.® 

There is nothing peculiarly “pragmatic” about this part of 
my view, which holds that the presence of an idea— defined as a 
possible significance of an existent something— is required for 
any assertion entitled to ranlc as knowledge or as true; the 
insistence, however, that the “presence” be by way of an 
existential operation demarcates it from most other such 
theories. I may indicate some of my reasons for taking this posi- 
tion by mentioning some difficulties in the contrasting view of 
Mr. Russell that there are propositions known in virtue of their 
own immediate direct presence, as in the case of “There is red,” 
or, as Mr. Russell prefers to say, “Redness-here.” 

( i ) I do not understand how “here” has a self-contamed and 
self-assured meaning. It seems to me that it is void of any trace 
of meaning save as discriminated from there, while there seems 
to me to be plural; a matter of manifold theres. These discrimi- 
nations involve, I believe, determinations gomg beyond any- 
thiug directly given or capable of being directly present. I 
would even say, with no attempt here to justify the saying, that 
a theory involving determination or definition of what is called 
“Space” is involved in the allegedly simple “redness here.” 
Indeed, I would add that since any adequate statement of the 
matter of particular fact referred to is “redness-here-now,” a 
scientific theory of space-time is involved in a fully warranted 
assertion about “redness-here-now.” 

(ii) If I imderstand Mr. RusseU aright, he holds that the 
ultimacy and purity of basic propositions is connected with 
(possibly is guaranteed by) the fact that subject-matters like 
“redness-here” are of the nature of perceptual experiences, m 
which perceptual material is reduced to a direct sensible pres- 
ence, or a sensum. For example, he writes: “We can, however, m 
theory, distinguish two cases in relation to a judgment such as 

® As will appear later, the matter is inherently coimected with tibe proper 
interpretation of consequences on my theory, and also with the very funda- 
mental matter of operations, which Mr. Russell only barely alludes to. 
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‘tihat is red’; one, when it is caused by what it asserts, and the 
other, when words or images enter into its causation. In the 
former case, it must be true; in the latter it may be false.” How- 
ever, Mr. Russell goes on to ask: “What can be meant when 
we say a percept’ causes a word or sentence? On the face of it, 
we have to suppose a considerable process in the brain, con- 
necting visual centres with motor centres; the causation, there- 
fore, is by no means direct.” ® It would, then, seem as if upon 
Mr. Russell’s own view a quite elaborate physiological theory 
intervenes in any given case as condition of assurance that “red- 
ness-here” is a true assertion. And I hope it will not appear 
imduly finicky if I add that a theory regarding causation also 
seems to be intimately involved. 

Putting the matter on somewhat simpler and perhaps less 
debatable groimd, I would inquire whether what is designated 
by such words as “sensible presence” and “sensa” is inherently 
involved in Mr. Russell’s view. It would seem as if some such 
reference were necessary in order to discriminate ^redness-here” 
from such propositions as “this ribbon is red" and possibly from 
such propositions as “hippogrvff-here.” If reference to a sensum 
is required, then it would seem as if there must also be reference 
to the bodily sensory apparatus in virtue of whose mediation a 
given quality is determined to be a sensum. It hardly seems 
probable to me that such knowledge is any part of the datum as 
directly “here”; indeed, it seems highly probable that there was 
a long period in history when human beings did not institute 
connection between colors and visual apparatus, or between 
sounds and auditory apparatus; or at least that such connection 
as was made was inferred from what happened when men shut 
their eyes and stopped up their ears. 

The probability that the belief in certain qualities as “sen- 
sible” is an inferential matter is increased by &e fact that Mr. 
Russell himself makes no reference to the presence of the bodily 
motor element which is assuredly involved in “redness-here”; 
—an omission of considerable importance for the difference be- 

* Op. ctt., p. 200. 
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tween our views, as will appear later. In view of such considera- 
tions as these, any view which holds that all complex proposi- 
tions depend for their status as knowledge upon prior atomic 
propositions, of the nature described by Mr. Russell, seems to 
me the most adequate foundation yet provided for complete 
scepticism. 

The position which I take, namely, that all knowledge or 
warranted assertion depends upon inquiry and that inquiry is, 
truistically, connected with what is questionable (and ques- 
tioned) involves a sceptical element, or what Pierce called “fal- 
libilism.” But it also provides for probability, and for determina- 
tion of degrees of probability in rejecting all intrinsically dog- 
matic statements, where “dogmatic” applies to any statement 
asserted to possess inherent self-evident truth. That the only 
alternative to ascribing to some propositions self-sufficient, self- 
possessed, and self-evident truth is a theory which finds the test 
and mark of truth in consequences of some sort is, I hope, an 
acceptable view. At all events, it is a position to be kept in mind 
in assessing my views. 


n 

In an earlier passage Mr. Russell ascribes certain views to 
“instrumentalists” and points out certain errors which undoubt- 
edly (and rather obviously) exist in those views— as he conceives 
and states them. My name and especial view are not mentioned 
in this earlier passage. But, aside from the fact that I have called 
my view of propositions “instrumental” (in the particular tech- 
nical sense in which I define propositions), comment on the 
passage may assist in clarifying what my views genuinely are. 
The passage reads: 

There are some schools of philosophy— notably the 
Hegelians and the instrumentalists— which deny the distinc- 
tion between data and inference altogedier. They maintain 
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that in all our knowledge tiiere is an inferential element, 
that knowledge is an organic whole, and that the test of 
truth is coherence rather than conformity with “fact,” I do 
not deny an element of truth in this view, but I think that, 
if taken as a whole truth, it renders the part played by per- 
ception in knowledge inexplicable. It is surely obvious that 
every perceptive experience, if I choose to notice it, affords 
me either new knowledge which I could not previously have 
inferred, or, at least, as in the case of eclipses, greater cer- 
tainty than I could have previously obtained by means of 
inference. To this the instrumentalist replies that any state- 
ment of the new knowledge obtained from perception is 
always an interpretation based upon accepted theories, and 
may need subsequent correction if tbese theories turn out to 
be unsuitable.'^ 

I begin with the ascription to instrumentalists of the idea 
that “in all our knowledge, there is an inferential element.” 
This statement is, from the standpoint of my view, ambiguous; 
in one of its meanings, it is incorrect. It is necessary, then, to 
make a distinction. If it means (as it is apparently intended to 
mean) that an element due to inference appears in propria 
persona, so to speak, it is incorrect. For according to my view (if 
I may take it as a sample of the instrumentalists’ view), while 
to infer something is necessary if a warranted assertion is to be 
arrived at, this inferred somewhat never appears as such in the 
latter; that is, in knowledge. The inferred material has to be 
checked and tested. The means of testing, required to give an 
inferential element any claim whatsoever to be knowledge 
instead of conjecture, are the data provided by observation— 
and ordy by observation. Moreover, as is stated frequently in 

Op. ctt., p. 154. To clear the ground for discussion of the views advanced 
in the passage quoted in the teict, and as a means of shortenmg my comments, 
I append a few categorical statements, which can be substantiated by many 
references to “instrumentalist” writings. Instrumentahsts do not believe that 
“knowledge is an organic whole”; in fact, the idea is meamngless upon their 
view. Th^ do not believe the test of truth is coherence; in the operational 
sense, stated later in this paper, th^ hold a correspondence view. 
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my Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, it is necessary that data 
(provided by observation) be new, or different from those 
which first suggested the inferential element, if they are to have 
any value with respect to attaining knowledge. It is important 
that they be had under as many different conditions as possible 
so that data due to differential origins may supplement one 
another. The necessity of both the distinction and the coopera- 
tion of inferential and observational subject-matters is, on my 
theory, the product of an analysis of scientific inquiry; this 
necessity is, as will be shown in more detail later, the heart of 
my whole theory that knowledge is warranted assertion. 

It should now be clear that the instrumentalist would not 
dream of making the kind of “reply” attributed to him. Instead 
of holding that “accepted theories” are always the basis for 
interpretation of what is newly obtained in perceptual expe- 
rience, he has not been behind others in pointing out that sudi 
a mode of interpretation is a common and serious source of 
wrong conclusions; of dogmatism and of consequent arrest of 
advance in knowledge. In my Logic, I have explicitly pointed 
out that one chief reason why the introduction of experimental 
methods meant such a great, such a revolutionary, change in 
natural science, is that they provide data which are new not only 
in detail but in kind. Hence their introduction compelled new 
kinds of inference to new kinds of subject-matters, and the 
formation of new types of theories— in addition to providing 
more exact means of testing old theories. Upon the basis of the 
view ascribed to instrumentalists, I should suppose it would 
have been simpler and more effective to point out the contradic- 
tion involved in holding, on one side, Aat the instrumentalist 
has no way of discovering “need for further correction” in 
accepted theories, while holding, on the other side, that all 
accepted theories are, or may be, “unsuitable.” Is there not flat 
contradiction between the idea that “any statement of new 
knowledge obtained by perception is always an interpretation 
based upon accepted Aeoiies,” and the view that it may need 
subsequent correction if these theories prove “unsuitable”? 
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How in the world, upon the ground of the first part of the sup- 
posed “reply” of the instrumentalist, could any theory once 
“accepted” ever be shown to be unsuitable? 

I am obliged, unforhmately, to form a certain hypothesis as 
to how and why, in view of the numerous and oft-repeated 
statements in my Logic of the necessity for distinguishing be- 
tween inferential elements and observational data (necessary 
since otherwise there is no approach to warranted assertibility), 
it could occur to anyone that I denied the distinction. The best 
guess I can make is that my statements about the necessity of 
hard data, due to experimental observation and freed from all 
inferential constituents, were not taken seriously because it was 
supposed that upon my theory these data themselves represent, 
or present, cases of knowledge, so that there must be on my 
theory an inferential element also in them. Whether or not this 
is the source of the alleged denial thought up by Mr. Russell, it 
may be used to indicate a highly significant difference between 
our two views. For Mr. Russell holds, if I understand him, tha t 
propositions about these data are in some cases instances of 
knowledge, and indeed that such cases provide, as basic propo- 
sitions, the models upon which a theory of truth should be 
formed. In my view, they are not cases of knowledge, although 
propositional formulation of them is a necessary (but not suffi- 
cient) condition of knowledge. 

I can understand that my actual view may seem even 
more objectionable to a critic than the one that has been 
wrongly ascribed to me. None the less, in the interest of under- 
standing and as a ground of pertinent criticism, it is indis- 
pensable that this position, and what it involves, be recognized 
as fundamental in my theory. It brings me to what is meant, in 
my theory, by the instrumental character of a proposition. I 
shall, then, postpone consideration of the ascription to me of the 
view that propositions are true if they are instruments or tools 
of successful action till I have stated just what, on my theory, a 
proposition is. The view imputed to me is that “Inquiry uses 
‘assertions’ as its tools, and assertions are ‘warranted’ insofar 
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as they produce ihe desired result.” ® I put in contrast with this 
conception the following statement of my view: 

Judgment may he identified as the settled outcome of in- 
quiry. It is concerned with the concluding objects that 
emerge from inquiry in their status of being conclusive. 
Judgment in this sense is distinguished from propositions. 
The content of the latter is intermediate and representative 
and is carried by symbols; while judgment, as feally made, 
has direct existential import. The terms affirmation and 
assertion are employed in current speech interchangeably. 
But there is a difference, which should have Imguistic recog- 
nition, between the logical status of intermediate subject- 
matters that are taken for use in connection with what they 
lead to as means, and subject-matter which has been pre- 
pared to be final. I shall use assertion to designate the latter 
logical status and affirmation to name the former. . . . 
However, the important matter is not the words, but the 
logical properties characteristic of different subject-matters.® 

Propositions, then, on this view, are what are affirmed but 
not asserted. They are means, instrumentalities, since they are 
the operational agencies by which beliefs that have adequate 
grotmds for acceptance are reached as end of inquiry. As I have 
intimated, this view may seem even more objectionable than 
is the one attributed to me, i.e., the one which is not mine. But 
in any case the difference between the instrumentality of a 
proposition as means of attaining a grounded belief and the 
instrumentahty of a belief as means of reaching certain “desired 
results,” should be fairly obvious, independently of acceptance 
or rejection of my view. 

® Op* cit, pp. 401-402 

^Logtc: The Theory of Inquiry, p. 120 (not all italics in original). The 
word ‘logical,” as it occurs in tins passage, is, of course, to be understood in the 
sense given that term in previous chapters of the volume; a signification that is 
detenmned by connection with operations of inquiry which are undertakm 
because of the existence of a problem, and which are controlled by the condi- 
tions of that problem— since the "goal” is to resolve the problem which evokes 
inquiry. 
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Unless a critic is willing to entertain, in however h)^otheti- 
cal a fashion, the view (i) that knowledge (in its honorific 
sense) is in every case connected with inquiry; (ii) that the 
conclusion or end of inquiry has to be demarcated from the 
intermediate means by which inquiry goes forward to a war- 
ranted or justified conclusion; that (iii) the intermediate means 
are formulated in discourse, i.e., as propositions, and that as 
means they have the properties appropriate to means ( viz., rele- 
vancy and efficacy— including economy), I know of no way to 
make my view intelligible. If the view is entertained, even in 
the most speculative conjectural fashion, it wiU, I think, be dear 
that, according to it, truA and falsity are properties only of that 
subject-matter which is the end, the close of the inquiry by 
means of which it is reached. The distinction between true and 
false conclusions is determined by the character of the opera- 
tional procedures through which propositions about data and 
propositions about inferential elements (meanings, ideas, hy- 
po&eses) are instituted. At all events, I cannot imagine that one 
who says that such things as hammers, looihs, chemical proc- 
esses like dyeing, reduction of ores, when used as means, are 
marked by properties of fitness and efficacy (and the opposite) 
rather than by the properties of truth-falsity, TOill be thou^t to 
be saying anything that is not commonplace. 

IV 

My view of the nature of propositions, as distinct from that 
held by Mr. Russell, may be furdier illustrated by commenting 
upon the passage in wHch, referring to my view concerning 
changes in the matter of hypotheses during the course of in- 
quiry, he writes: “I should say that inquiry begins, as a rule, 
with an assertion that is vague and complex, but replaces it, 
when it can, by a number of separate assertions each of which 
is less vague and less complex than the original assertion.”^® 
I remark in passing that previous observations of this kind by 
Op. ctt., p. 403. 
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Mr. Russell were what led me so to misapprehend his views as 
to impute to him the assumption “that propositions are the sub- 
ject-matter of inquiry”; an impression, which, if it were not for 
his present explicit disclaimer, would be strengthened by 
reading, “When we embark upon an inquiry we assume that 
the propositions about which we are enquiring are either true 
or f^e.” “ Without repeating the ascription repudiated by Mr. 
Russell, I would say that upon my view “propositions are not 
tiiiat about which we are inquiring,” and that as far as we do find 
it necessary or advisable to inquire about them (as is almost 
bound to happen in the comse of an inquiry ) , it is not their truth 
and falsity about which we inquire, but the relevancy and 
eflBcacy of their subject-matter with respect to the problem in 
hand. I also remark, in passing, that Mr. Russell’s statement ap- 
pears to surrender the strict two-value theory of propositions in 
admitting that they may have the properties of being vague- 
definite; complex-simple. I suppose, however, that Mr. Russell’s 
reply would be that on his view these latter qualities are deriva- 
tive; that the first proposition is vague and complex because it is 
a mixture of some (possibly) true and some (possibly) false 
propositions. While dialectically this reply covers the case, it 
does not seem to agree vidth what happens in any actual case of 
analysis of a proposition into simpler and more definite ones. 
For this analysis always involves modification or transformation 
of the terms (meanings) found in the original proposition, and 
not its division into some true and some false propositions that 
from the start were its constituents although in a mixture. 

Coming to the maiu point at issue, I hold that the first propo- 
sitions we make as means of resolving a problem of any marked 
degree of diflSculty are indeed likely to be too vague and coarse 
to be eflEective, just as in the story of invention of other instru- 
mentalities, the first forms are relatively clumsy, tmeconomical, 
and ineffective. They have then, as means, to be replaced by 
others which are more effective. Propositions are vague when, 
for example, they do not dehmit the problem sufficiently to in- 
Op. cit., p, 361. My italics. 
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dicate what kind of a solution is relevant. It is hardly necessary 
to say that when we don’t know the conditions constituting a 
problem we are trying to solve, our efforts at solution at best 
wiU be fumbling and are likely to be wild. Data serve as tests 
of any idea or hypothesis that suggests itself, and in this capac- 
ity also their definiteness is required. But, upon my view, the 
degree and the quality of de^teness and of simplicity, or 
elementariness, required, are determined by the problem that 
evokes and controls inquiry. However the case may stand in 
epistemology (as a problem based upon a prior assumption 
that knowledge is and must be a relation between a knowing 
subject and an object), upon the basis of a view that takes 
knowing (inquiry) as it finds it, the idea that simplicity and 
elementariness are inherent properties of propositions (apart 
from their place and function in inquiry) has no meaning. If I 
understand Mr. Russell’s view, his test for the simple and 
definite nature of a proposition applies indifferently to all 
propositions and hence has no indicative or probative force with 
respect to any proposition in particular. 

Accepting, then, Mr. Russell’s statement that his “problem 
has been, throughout, the relation between events and proposi- 
tions,” and regretting that I ascribed to him the view that 
“propositions are the subject-matter of inquiry,” I would point 
out what seems to be a certain indeterminateness in his view 
of the relation between events and propositions, and the conse- 
quent need of introducing a« distinction: viz., the distinction 
between the problem of the relation of events and propositions 
in general, and the problem of the relation of a f articular propo- 
sition to the particular event to which it purports to refer. I can 
imderstand that Mr. Russell holds that certain propositions, of a 
specified kind, are suda direct effects of certain events, and of 
nothing else, that they “must be true.” But this view does not, 
as I see the matter, answer the question of how we know that 
in a given case this direct relationship actually exists. It does 
not seem to me that his theory gets beyond specifying the kind 
of case in general in which the relation between an event, as 
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causal antecedent, and a proposition, as effect, is such as to con- 
fer upon instances of the latter the property of being true. But 
I cannot see that we get anywhere until we have means of tell- 
ing which propositions in particular ate instances of the kind in 
question. 

In the case, previously cited, of redness-here, Mr. Bussell 
asserts, as I understand him, that it is true when it is caused by 
a simple, atomic event. But how do we know in a given case 
whether it is so caused? Or if he holds that it must be true 
because it is caused by such an event, which is then its sudBScient 
verifier, I am compelled to ask how such is known to be the case. 
These comments are intended to indicate both that I hold a 
“correspondence” theory of truth, and the sense in which I hold 
it— a sense which seems to me free from a fundamental diffi- 
culty that Mr. Bussell’s view of truth cannot get over or 
around. The event to be known is that which operates, on his 
view, as cause of the proposition while it is also its verifier; 
although the proposition is die sole means of knowing the event! 
Such a view, like any strictly epistemological view, seems to me 
to assume a mysterious and unverifiable doctrine of pre-estab- 
lished harmony. How an event can be (i) what-is-to-be-known, 
and hence by description is unknown, and (ii) what is capable 
of being known only through the medium of a proposition, 
which, in turn (iii) in order to be a case of knowledge or be 
true, must correspond to the to-be-known, is to me the epis- 
temological miracle. For the doctrine states that a proposition is 
true when it conforms to that which is not known save through 
itself. 

In contrast with this view, my own view takes correspond- 
ence in the operational sense it bears in all cases except the 
unique epistemological case of an alleged relation between a 
“subject” and an “object”; the meaning, namely, of answering, 
as a key answers to conditions imposed by a lock, or as two 
correspondents “answer” each other; or, in general, as a reply 
is an adequate answer to a question or a criticism— as, in short, 
a solution answers the requirements of a problem. On diis view. 
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both partners in “correspondence” are open and above board, 
instead of one of them being forever out of experience and the 
other in it by way of a “percept” or whatever. Wondering at 
how something in experience coiild be asserted to correspond 
to something by dei^ition outside experience, which it is, 
upon the basis of epistemological doctrine, the sole means of 
‘Toaowing,” is what originally made me suspicious of the whole 
epistemological indust^.^® 

In the sense of correspondence as operational and be- 
havioral (the meaning which has definite parallels in ordinary 
experience), I hold that my type of theory is the only one en- 
titled to be called a correspondence theory of truth. 

V 

I should be happy to believe that what has been said is suffi- 
ciently definite and clear as to the nature and function of “con- 
sequences,” so that it is not necessary to say anything more on 
the subject. But there are criticisms of Mr. Russell’s that I 
might seem to be evading were I to say nothing specifically 
about them. He asserts that he has several times asked me what 
the goal of inquiry is upon my theory, and has seen no answer 
to the question.^® There seems to be some reason for inferring 

In noting that my view of truth mvolves dependence upon consequences 
(as his d^ends upon antecedents, not, however, themselves m experience), and 
in notmg that a causal law is mvolved, Mr, Russell concludes: '‘These causal 
laws, if they are to serve their purpose, must be 'true^ m the very sense that 
Dr. Dewey would abolish” (op. cit., p. 408). It hardly seems unreasonable on 
my part to eiopect that my general theoiy of truth oe apphed to particular 
cases, that of the truth of causal laws included If it was unreasonable to expect 
that it would be so understood, I am glad to take this opportunity to say that 
such is the case. I do not hold in this case a view I have elsewhere "abolished.” 
I apply the general view I advance elsewhere. There are few matters with 
respect to which there has been as much expenence and as much testmg as m 
the matter of the connection of means and consequences, since that connection 
IS mvolved m all the details of every occupation, art, and undertakmg. That 
warranted assertibility is a matter of probabihty m the case of causal connec- 
tions is a trait it shares with other instances of warranted assertibihty; while, 
apparently, Mr. Russell would deny the name of knowledge, in its fullest sense, 
to anything that is not certain to the pomt of infalhbihty, or which does not 
ultimately rest upon some absolute certamiy. 

Op. cU., p. 404. 
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that this matter is connected with the belief that I am engaged 
in substituting something else for “truth,” so ihat truth, as he 
interprets my position, not being the goal, I am bound to provide 
some other goal. A person turning to die Index of my Logic: The 
Theory of Inquiry will find the following heading: “Asserti- 
bility, warranted, as end of inquiry.” Some fourteen passages of 
the text are referred to. Unless there is a difference which 
escapes me between “end” and “goal,” the following passage 
would seem to give the answer which Mr. Russell has missed: 

Moreover, inference, even in its coimection with test, is 
not logically final and complete. The heart of the entire 
theory developed in this work is that the resolution of an 
indeterminate situation is the end, in the sense in which 
“end” means end-in-view and in the sense which it means 
chse}*^ 

The implication of the passage, if not in its isolation then in 
its context, is that inquiry begins in an indeterminate situation, 
and not only begins in it but is controlled by its specific quali- 
tative nature.^® Inquiry, as the set of operations by which the 
situation is resolved (setded, or rendered determinate) has to 
discover and formulate the conditions that describe the problem 
in hand. For they are the conditions to be “satisfied” and the 
determinants of “success.” Since these conditions are existential, 
they can be determined only by observational operations; the 
operational character of observation being clearly exhibited in 
the experimental character of all scientific determination of 
data. (Upon a non-scientific level of inquiry, it is exhibited in 
the fact that we look and see; listen and hear; or, in general 
terms, that a motor-muscular, as well as sensory, factor is in- 
volved in any perceptual experience.) The conditions discov- 

Logic- The Theory of Inquiry, pp. 157-158 

Logic, p. 105. “It IS a tuuque doubtfulness” that not only evokes the par- 
ticular inquiry, but as exphcitly stated “exercises control” over it. To avoid 
needless misunderstanding, I quote also the following passage. “No situation 
which is completely indetemimate can possibly be converted into a problem 
havmg defimte constituents” (Ibid., p. 108). 
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ered, accordingly, in and by operational observation, constitute 
the conditions of the problem with which further inquiry is 
engaged; for data, on this view, are always data of some spe- 
cific problem and hence are not given ready-made to an inquiry 
but are determined in and by it. (The point previously stated, 
that propositions about data are not cases of knowledge but 
means of attaining it, is so obviously an integral part of this 
view that I say nothing further about it in this connection.) As 
the problem progressively assumes definite shape by means of 
repeated acts of observation, possible solutions suggest them- 
selves. These possible solutions are, truistically (in terms of 
the theory), possible meanings of the data determined in ob- 
servation. The process of reasoning is an elaboration of them. 
When they are checked by reference to observed materials, 
they constitute the subject-matter of inferential propositions. 
The latter are means of attaining the goal of knowledge as 
warranted assertion, not instances or examples of knowledge. 
They are also operation in nature since they institute new 
experimental observations whose subject-matter provides both 
tests for old hypotheses and starting-points for new ones or at 
least for modifying solutions previously entertained. And so on 
until a determinate situation is instituted. 

If this condensed statement is taken in its own terms and 
not by first interpreting its meaning in terms of some theory it 
doesn’t logically permit, I think it will render unnecessary fur- 
ther comment on the notion Mr. Russell has ascribed to me: the 
notion, namely, that “a belief is warranted, if as a tool, it is useful 
in some activity, i.e., if it is a cause of satisfaction of desire,” 
and that “the only essential result of successful inquiry is suc- 
cessful action.” 

In the interest of mutual imderstanding, I shall now make 
some comments on a passage which, if I interpret it aright, sets 
forth the nature of Mr. Russell’s wrong idea of my view, and 
which also, by implication, suggests the nature of the genuine 
difference between our views: 

“ Op. cit,, pp. 404, 405. 
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If there are such occurrences as “believings,” which 
seems undeniable, the question is: Can they be divided into 
two classes, the “true” and the “false”? Or, if not, can they 
be so analyzed that their constituents can be divided into 
these two classes? If either of these questions is answered in 
the aflBrmative, is the distinction between “true” and “false” 
to be f oimd in the success or failure of the effects of believ- 
ings, or is it to be found in some other relation which they 
may have to relevant occurrences? ” 

On the basis of other passages, such as have been quoted, I 
am warranted in supposing that there is ascribed to me the view 
that “the distinction between 'true’ and ‘false’ is to be found in 
the success or failure of the effects of behevings.” After what I 
have already said, I hope it suffices to point out that the question 
of truth-falsity is not, on my view, a matter of the effects of 
helieoing, for my whole theory is determined by the attempt to 
state what conditions and operations of inquiry warrant a “be- 
lieving,” or justify its assertion as true; that propositions, as 
such, are so far from being cases of believings that they are 
means of attaining a warranted believing, their worth as means 
being determined by their pertinency and efficacy m “satisfy- 
ing” conditions that are rigorously set by the problem they are 
employed to resolve. 

At this stage of the present discussion, I am, however, more 
interested m Ae passage quoted as an indication of the differ- 
ence between us than as a manifestation of the nature of Mr. 
Russell’s wrong understanding of my view.^® I beheve most 
decidedly that the distinction between “true” and “false” is to 
be found in the relation which propositions, as means of inquiry. 

Op, cU, p. 405. 

I venture to remark that fhe words “wrong” and “right” as they appear 
in the text are used umntentionally instead of tibe words “false” and “true”; 
for, accordmg to my view, understanding and misimderstanding, conception and 
misconception, takmg and mis-taking, are matters of propositions, whidb are not 
final or complete m themselves but are used as means to an end—the resolution 
of a problem; while it is to this resolution, as conclusion of inquiry, that the 
adjectives “true” and “false” apply. 
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“have to relevant occurrences.” The difference between us con- 
cerns, as I see the matter in the light of Mr. Russell’s explana- 
tion, the question of what occurrences are the relevant ones. 
And I hope it is xmnecessary to repeat by this time that the 
relevant occurrences on my theory are those existential conse- 
quences which, in virtue of operations existentially performed, 
satisfy (meet, fulfill) conditions set by occurrences that con- 
stitute a problem. These considerations bring me to my final 
point. 


VI 

In an earlier writing, a passage of which is cited by Mr. 
Russell, I stated my conclusion that Mr. Russell’s interpretation 
of my view in terms of satisfaction of personal desire, of suc- 
cess in activities performed in order to satisfy desires, etc., was 
due to failure to note the importance in my theory of the exist- 
ence of indeterminate or problematic situations as not only the 
source of, but as the control of, inquiry. A part of what I there 
wrote reads as follows: 

Mr. Russell proceeds first by converting a doubtful situ- 
ation into a personal doubt. . . . Then by changing doubt 
into private discomfort, truth is identified [upon my view] 
with removal of this discomfort . . . [but] “Satisfaction” is 
satisfaction of the conditions prescribed by the problem. 

Li the same connection reference is made to a sentence in the 
Preface in which I stated, in view of previous misunderstand- 
ings of my position, that consequences are only to be accepted 
as tests of validity “provided these consequences are opera- 
tionally instituted.” 

Mr. Russell has made two comments with reference to these 

The original passage of mine is found in VoL I of the Library of Living 
Philosophers, p. 571. It is also stated as one of the conditions, that it is neces- 
sary that consequences be *‘such as to resolve the specific problem evokmg the 
operations.” Quoted on p. 571 of the Library from p. iv, of the Preface of my 
Logic. 
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two explicitly stated conditions which, govern the meaning and 
function of consequences. One of them concerns the reference 
to the consequences being “operationally instituted.” Unfortu- 
nately for the cause of mutual understanding, it consists of but 
one sentence to the effect that its “meaning remains to me 
somewhat obscure.” Comment upon the other qualification, 
namely, upon the necessity of “doubtful” problematic, etc., 
being taken to be characteristic of the “objective” situation 
and not of a person or “subject,” is, fortunately, more extended: 

Dr. Dewey seems to write as if a doubtful situation could 
exist without a personal doubter. I cannot think that he 
means this; he cannot intend to say, for example, that there 
were doubtful situations in astronomical and geological 
epochs before there was life. The only way in which I can 
interpret what he says is to suppose that, for him, a “doubt- 
ful situation” is one which arouses doubt, not only in some 
one individual, but in any normal man, or in any man anxious 
to achieve a certain result, or in any scientifically trained ob- 
server engaged in investigating the situation. Some pmpose, 
i.e., some desire, is involved in the idea of a doubtful situa- 
tion."*® 

When the term “doubtful situation” is taken in the meanmg 
it possesses in the context of my general theory of experience, 
I do mean to say that it can exist without a personal doubter; 
and, moreover, that “personal states of doubt that are not 
evoked by, and are not relative to, some existential situation are 
pathological; when they are extreme they constitute the mania 
of doubting. . . . The habit of disposing of the doubtful as if 
it belonged only to us rather than to the existential situation in 
which we are caught and implicated is an inheritance from sub- 
jectivistic psychology.” "niis position is so intimately and 
fundamentally bound up with my whole theory of “experience” 
as behavioral ( though not ‘hehavioristic” in the techmcal sense 

““ Op. ca., p. 407. 

Logic, p. 106. 
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that fhe word has assumed), as interactivily of organism and 
environment, that I should have to go into a restatement of 
what I have said at great length elsewhere if I tried to justify 
what is affirmed in the passage quoted. I confine myself here to 
one point. The problematic nature of situations is definitely 
stated to have its source and prototype in the condition of imbal- 
ance or disequilibration that recurs rhythmically in the interac- 
tivity of organism and environment— a condition exemplified in 
hunger, not as a “feeling” but as a form of organic behavior such 
as is manifested, for example, in bodily restlessness and bodily 
acts of search for food. Since I cannot take the space to restate 
the view of experience of which the position regarding the exis- 
tential natme of the indeterminate or problematic situation is 
one aspect (one, however, which is logically involved in and 
demanded by it), I confine myself to brief comments intended 
to make clearer, if possible, differences between my position 
and that of Mr. Russell, (i) All experiences are interactivities 
of an organism and an environment; a doubtful or problematic 
situation is, of course, no exception. But the energies of an 
organism involved in the particular interactivity that consti- 
tutes, or is, the problematic situation, are those involved in an 
ordinary course of living. They are not those of doubting. Doubt 
can, as I have said, be legitimately imputed to the organism only 
in a secondary or derived manner, (ii) “Every such interaction 
is a temporal process, not a momentary, cross-sectional occur- 
rence. The situation in which it occurs is indeterminate, there- 
fore, with respect to its issue. . . . Even were existential con- 
ditions unqualifiedly determinate in and of themselves, they 
are indeterminate [are such in certain instances] in significance: 
that is, in what they import and portend in their interaction with 
the organism.” ^ The passage should throw li^t upon the sense 
in which an existential organism is existentially implicated or 
involved in a situation as interacting with environing conditions. 
According to my view, the sole way in which a “normal person” 
figures is that such a person investigates only in the actual 
”Lo^, pp. 106-107. 
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presence o£ a problem, (iii) All that is necessary upon my view 
is that an astronomical or geological epoch be an actual con- 
stituent of some experienced problematic situation. I am not, 
logically speaking, obliged to indulge in any cosmological spec- 
ulation about those epochs, because, on my theory, any proposi- 
tion about them is of the nature of what A. F. Bentley, in 
well-chosen terms, calls “extrapolation” under certain condi- 
tions, be it tmderstood, perfecdy legitimate, but nevertheless an 
extrapolation.*® 

As far as cosmological speculation on the indeterminate 
situations in astronomical and geological epochs is relevant to 
my theory (or my theory to it), any view which holds that man 
is a part of nature, not outside it, will hold that this fact of being 
part of nature qualifies his “experience” throughout. Hence the 
view will certainly hold that indeterminacy in human expe- 
rience, once experience is taken in the objective sense of inter- 
acting behavior and not as a private conceit added on to some- 
thing totally alien to it, is evidence of some corresponding in- 
deteiminateness in the processes of nature within which man 
exists (acts) and out of which he arose. Of course, one who 
holds, as Mr. Russell seems to do, to the doctrine of the existence 
of an independent subject as the cause of the “doubtfulness” or 
“problematic quality” of situations will take the view he has 
expressed, thus confirming my opinion that the difference 
between us has its basic source in different views of the nature 
of experience, which in turn is correlated with our different 
conceptions of the connection existing between man and the 
rest of the world. Mr. Russell has not envisaged the possibility 
of there being another generic theory of experience, as an alter- 
native to the pre-Darwinian conceptions of Hegel, on the one 
hand, and of Mill, on the other. 

’^Behavior, Knowledge and Fact (1935), Section XIX, “Experience and 
Fact,” especially, pp. 172-179. The passage should be read in connection with 
section X?CVn, "Benavioral Space-Time.” I am glad to refer anyone interested 
in that part of my view that has to do with prehuman and pre-organic events to 
Mr. Bentley's statement, without, however, intending to make him responsible 
for what I have said on any other point. 
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The qualification in my theory relating to the necessity of 
consequences being “operationally instituted” is, of course, an 
intimate constituent of my whole theory of inquiry. I do not 
wonder that Mr, Russell finds the particular passage he cites 
“somewhat obscure,” if he takes it in isolation from its central 
position in my whole theory of experience, inquiry, and knowl- 
edge. I cite one passage that indicates the intrinsic connection 
existing between this part of my theory and the point just men- 
tioned— that concerning the place of indeterminate situations 
in inquiry. “Situations that are disturbed and troubled, con- 
fused or obscure, cannot be straightened out, cleared up and 
put in order, by manipulations of omr personal states of 
mind.” This is the negative aspect of tbe position that opera- 
tions of an existential sort, operations which are actions, doing 
something and accomplishing something (a changed state of 
interactivity in short), are the only means of producing conse- 
quences that have any bearing upon warranted assertibility. 

In concluding this part of my discussion, I indulge in the 
statement of some things that puzzle me, things cormected, 
moreover, not just with Mr. Russell’s view, but with views that 
are widely held, (i) lam puzzled by the fact that persons who 
are systematically engaged with inquiry into questions, into 
problems (as philosophers certainly are), are so inciurious about 
the existence and nature of problems, (ii) If a "subject” is one 
end-term in a relation of which objects (events) are the other 
end-terms, and if doubt is simply a state of a subject, why isn’t 
knowledge also simply and only a state of mind of a subject? 
And (iii) the puzzling thing already mentioned: How can any- 
body look at both an object (event) and a proposition about it 
so as to determine whether the two “correspond”? And if one 
can look directly at the event in propria persona, why have a 
duplicate proposition (idea or percept, according to some 
theories) about it unless, perhaps, as a convenience in com- 
munication with others? 

I do not wish to conclude without saying that I have tried to 

"Logic, p. 106. 
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conduct my discussion in the spirit indicated by Mr. Russell, 
avoiding all misunderstanding as far as I can, and viewing the 
issues involved as uncontroversially as is consistent with trying 
to make my own views clear. In this process I am aware of the 
acute bearing of his remark that “it is because the difference 
goes deep that it is difficult to find words which both sides can 
accept as a fair statement of the issue.” In view of the depth of 
the difference, I can hardly hope to have succeeded completely 
in overcomiQg this difficulty. But at least I have been more con- 
cerned to make my own position intelligible than to refute Mr. 
Russell’s view, so that the controversial remarks I have made 
have their source in the belief that definite contrasts are an im- 
portant, perhaps indispensable, means of making any view 
sharp in outline and definite in content. 




PART IV 


(About Xkmkers 




I 

JAMES MARSH AND AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 

In the years 1829, 1831, and 1832, an event of considerable 
intellectual importance took place in Burlington, Vt. For in these 
years Chauncey Goodrich published there editions of three of 
the more important writings of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
namely. Aids to Reflection, The Friend and The Statesmans 
Manual. The first of these contains the well-known Introduction ~ 
by James Marsh. 

In associating the name of romantic philosophy with the 
work of James Marsh, it is important that we should appreciate 
the sense in which the word “romantic” is employed. Words 
change their meaning, and today such a title may seem to imply 
a certain disparagement, since realism in some form is the now 
prevailing mode. In the sense in which the word was earlier 
used, a somewhat technical one, the opposite of romantic was 
not realistic, but rather classic. The word was used to denote 
what was taken to be the modem spirit in distinction from that 
of antiquity, and more particularly &e spirit of the Teutonic and 
Protestant North iu distinction from the Latin and Catholic 
South. 

Fortunately an essay written during Dr. Marshs last year 
in Andover Semiaary and published in the North American 
Review for July, 1822, enables us to seize, independently of 
labels, what Marsh himself thought the difference in question 
to consist of. “The modern mind,” he says, “removes the centre 
of its thought and feelings from the world without’ to the 
‘world within’.” More in detail he says, in speaking of the 
Greeks, that “they had no conception of a boundless and invis- 
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ible world in the bosom of whidi all iiiat is visible sinks into the 
litdenoss of a microcosm ” ^ In contrast with this attitude he 
says: “In the mind of a modem all this is changed. His more 
serious thoughts are withdrawn from the world around him and 
turned in upon himself. AU the phenomena of external nature, 
with all the materials which history and science have treasured 
up for the use of the past, are but the mere instruments to 
shadow forth the fervors of a restless spirit at last conscious of 
its own powers and expanding with conceptions of the bound- 
less and the in fi n i te.” The change is definitely connected with 
the influence of Christianity in general and of the Protestant 
and earlier Barbarian North in particxilar. 

I am concerned with the ideas and principles of the philo- 
sophical work of Marsh rather than with its historical ori gin, 
development, and influence.^ But it would be unfitting to pass 
the occasion by without noting the broad and deep scholarship 
of March as it is made evident even in this the earliest of his 
published writings. He had mastered Italian, Spanish, and 
German, as well as Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, at that early date. 
This was no attainment since he had never been abroad, and 
since there were few facilities for study at the time. His writ- 
ings show that he not oiJy knew the languages, but had an 
extensive and familiar acquaintance with their literatures. I 
may not go into detail, but it is not too much to say that he was 
probably the first American scholar to have an intimate first- 
hand acquaintance with the writings of Immanuel Kant, includ- 
ing not only the Critiques of Pure and Practical Reason, but his 
Anthropology, and especially his writings on the philosophic 
basis of natural science. In the latter connection it is worthy of 
note that Marsh’s readings in the scientific literature of his day 
were wide and influenced his speculations; Oersted with his 
principle of polarity influenced him chiefly along with Kant. 

^ I^OTth American Review. VoL XV, p. 107. 

* A careful and thoroughly trustworthy account of the latter has already 
been given by Professor Maijorie Nicolson. See the article entitled "James 
Marsh and the Vennont Transcendentalists ” in the Philosophical Bevi^ for 
Jam 1925. 
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His interpretation of Kant was affected, of course, by bis 
admiration of Coleridge, but also by bis reading of Fries. 

While bis indebtedoess to Coleridge was great, it was some- 
what less than his distrust of his own powers would intimate. 
He came to Coleridge with a preparation both in reading and 
in his thinking, which fitted to appreciate the latter, but 
which also absolves him from any diarge of being a mere 
disciple. The interest that Marsh had in Coleridge sprang 
primarily from a common interest in religion and a common 
desire to arouse among believers in Christianity a vital realiza- 
tion of its spiritual truth. There is much in Coleridge’s Aids to 
Reflection that is far outside the main currents of present-day 
thou^t even in religious circles. Aside from penetrating flashes 
of insight, a reader today is likely to be left indifferent to its 
substance and repelled by its form. He may easily find it of only 
antiquarian interest. To employ a juster statement, it is mainly 
of historical interest. To say this is to say that to grasp its mean- 
ing and its influence in its own time we must place it in its own 
context in the intellectual and moral atmosphere of the early 
nineteenth century. We must recall that it was a period before 
Darwin and the evolutionists; before, indeed, modem science 
had itself left any great impress on the popular mind; a period 
when the peculiar problems forced upon modem society by the 
industrial revolution were only beginning faintly to show them- 
selves. It was a time when, outside of a few radicals, there was 
no min al acceptance of established institutions and doctrines but 
little concern for their own meaning. It was, on the whole, a 
period of intellectual apathy and indifference. 

The two essays of John Stuart Mill upon Bentham and Cole- 
ridge respectively give a clear picture of the general temper of 
the day. Among other things Mill says, “The existing institu- 
tions in Church and State were to be preserved inviolate, in out- 
ward semblance at least, but were required to be, practically, 
as much of a nullity as possible.” More specifically in speaking 
of the Church he says, “On condition of not making too much 
noise about religion, or taking it too much in earnest, the chiurch 
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was supported, even by philosophers, as a Taulwark against 
fanaticism,' a sedative to the religious spirit, to prevent it from 
disturbing the harmony of society or the tranquility of states.” 
He sums it up by saying that “on the whole, England had 
neither the benefits, such as they were, of the new ideas, nor 
of the old. We had a government which we respected too much 
to attempt to change it, but not enough to trust it with any 
power, or look to it for any services that were not compelled. 
We had a Church which had ceased to fulfill the honest purposes 
of a Church but which we made a great point of keeping up 
as the pretence or simulacrum of one. We had a highly spiritual 
rehgion (which we were instructed to obey from selfish 
motives ) and the most mechanical and worldly notions on every 
other subject.” As he says, “An age like this, an age without 
earnestness, was the natural era of compromises and half-con- 
victions.” 

In this situation, Bentham was the innovator, the critic, and 
destroyer of the old. Coleridge was the unusual type of conserv- 
ative, the thinker who demanded that the meaning of the old 
be comprehended and acted upon. As Mill says, “Bentham asked 
of every custom and institution ‘Is it true?’ while Coleridge 
asked, ‘What is its meaning?’ " The latter question, m the exist- 
ing state of things, was as disturbing as the other; its import 
was as radical, for it was a challenge to the existing state of 
behef and action. The more obvious phase of the radicahsm of 
Coleridge in religion is found in his attack on what he called 
its bibliolatry. He condenmed the doctrine of literal inspiration 
as a superstition; he urged the acceptance of the teachings of 
Scripture on the ground that they “find” one in the deepest and 
most spiritual part of one’s nature. Faith was a state of the will 
and the affections, not a merely intellectual assent to doctrinal 
and historical propositions. As Mill says, he was more truly 
Uberal than many liberals. 

But while he disconnected faith from the Understanding, 
he connected it vsdth a higher faculty, the Reason, which is one 
with the true Will of man. Coleridge said: “He who begins by 
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loving Christianity better than truth will proceed by loving his 
ovm sect or church better than Christianity and end in loving 
himself better than aU.” But he held with equal firmness that 
Christianity is itself a system of truth which, when rightly 
appropriated in the rational will and affection of men, is iden- 
tical with the truth of philosophy itself. This assertion of the 
inherent rationality of Christian truth was the animating pur- 
pose of his Aids to Reflection, and it was this which appealed 
to James Marsh; and it is in this sense that he may be described 
as a disciple of Coleridge. It was in a combination of the teach- 
ing of the great English divines of the seventeenth century, 
themselves under the spell of Plato, and the German transcen- 
dental philosophy of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century, that Coleridge found the especial philosophical frame- 
work by which to support his contention of the intrinsic philo- 
sophical truth of the Christian faith. Since Marsh himself was 
already a student of the same sources, all the circumstances 
conspired to attach his exposition to Coleridge. 

If I dwell upon the inherent liberalism of Coleridge’s teach- 
ing rmder the circumstances of his own day, as described by 
Mill, a member of the opposite school, it is because without 
allusion to that fact we are without the historic key to the 
work of Marsh also. In our own idea, and under present condi- 
tions, the philosophy of Marsh seems conservative. There is 
comparatively little interest, even in theological circles, in the 
doctrines to whose clarification, in the light of reason, he 
devoted himself. One sees his thought in its proper perspective 
only as one places it against the background of the prevailing 
interests of his own day. By temperament. Marsh shrank from 
controversy; he deprecated becoming involved in it. But the 
most casual reader of the Introduction prefaced to the republi- 
cation of Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection will see that its imder- 
current is the feeling that what Coleridge says and what he 
himself says goes contrary to the doctrines that possess the mind 
of contemporary religious circles, while conjoined with this is 
the sense tibat he is under a religious as well as a philosophical 
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obligation to combat the tendency of these beliefs. It was not 
just the fate or the spread of a particular philosophical system 
that he was concerned with, but the reawakening of a truly 
spiritual religion which had been obscured and depressed 
under the i^uence of the prevalent philosophies of John 
Locke and the Scottish school. It was as an ally of spiritual 
and personal religion that he turned to the German philosophy, 
actuated by the conviction that the same evils which Coleridge 
found in England were found also in his own coimtry. 

It is wortii while to quote from the Introduction at some 
length what he has to say upon this subject. “It is our peculiar 
misfortune in this count^ that, while the philosophy of Locke 
and the Scottish writers has been received in full faith as the 
only rational system and its leading principles especially passed 
off as Tmquestionable, the strong attachment to religion and 
the fondness for speculation, by both of which we are strongly 
characterized, have led us to combine and associate these 
principles, such as they are, with our religious interests and 
opinions, so variously and so intimately, that by most persons 
they are considered as necessary parts of the same system.” 
He himself held that the philosophical principles thus popu- 
larly read into the Christian faith were, in fact, profoundly dis- 
cordant with the latter. As he says, “A system of philosophy 
which excludes the very idea of all spiritual power and agency 
cannot possibly co-exist with a religion essentially spiritual.” 
Like Coleridge, he anticipates being regarded as a heretic in 
religion because he is desirous of searching out a philosophy 
that is consistent instead of inconsistent with the spiritual 
truths of Christianity which are to him its essence. 

In the attempt, to which I now turn, to expound the posi- 
tive philosophy of Marsh, one may appropriately return to the 
essay of 1822, to which allusion has already been made. Chris- 
tianity presented itself to him not only as the great cause of 
the intellectual and emotional change from tihe world of classic 
to that of modem mind, as expressed in literature, politics, and 
social life, as well as in religion, but as inherently a revelation 
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of philosophic truth. Revelation from without was required 
because of the fallen state of man. But die revelation was not 
external, much less arbitrary in content. It was rather a recov- 
ery of the essential ultimate truths about nature, man, and 
ultimate reality^. It is for that reason that I said that Christianity 
was to him a truly philosophic revelation. Were I to attempt 
to select a single passage that might serve as an iUuminating 
text of what he thou^t and taught, it would be, I thinlc, the 
following: A thinking man “has and can have but one system 
in which his philosophy becomes religious and his reH^on 
philosophical.” 

As I have already indicated, the full meaning of this posi- 
tion can hardly be recovered at the present time. It must be 
considered in relation to the time in which Dr. Marsh lived. 
It had nothmg in common with the views upon philosophy 
which prevailed in the academic audiences and popular thought 
of the time. These, as we have also noted, were based upon 
Locke as modified by the ruling Scotch school, and upon 
Paley. The orthodox conceived of Christianity as a merely 
external revelation; the dissenters from ortifiodoxy relied upon 
proof from design in nature of the existence of God and upon 
what Marsh, foUoAving Kant and Coleridge, called “Under- 
standing” in distinction from “Reason.” There is much evidence 
that Dr. Marsh felt himself between two dangers. One was 
that he should be thought to reduce Christianity to a mere 
body of doctrines, a speculative intellectual scheme. The other 
was that he should be thought faithless to the living power of 
Christianity in re-making life and thus be classed with unbe- 
lieving critics. The situation in which he thus found himself 
- accoTmts, I think, for the air of apologetic timidity which sur- 
rounds the expression of his deepest thoughts. In part it was 
due, undoubtedly, to his modest distrust of himself, but in 
larger part, to the situation with which his period confronted 
him. He was quite ri^t, no one who reads him can doubt that 
fact, in thinking of himself as a deeply devoted man in his 
own personality. Indeed, for inner and htunble piety and 
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spirituality he had few peers among his contemporaries. But he 
had, in addition, the distinctively philosophic instinct. He 
wanted to see the universe and all phases of life as a whole. 
When he gave rein to his instinct in this direction, he found 
himself at once conscious that he was coming into conflict with 
the ideas which dominated not only American society but the 
churches themselves. He neither mitigated his own Christian 
sense nor ceased to philosophize. But his activity in the latter 
field was, it seems to me, restricted. He never developed the 
independence in thought which matched his philosophic pow- 
ers. It is probable, as Dr. Nicolson has made clear, &at he, as 
the means of directing Emerson to Coleridge, and indirectly 
at least, made a profound impress upon the American “tran- 
scendental” movement. But he never had the detached position 
which marked Emerson, for example, and accordingly did not 
reach an unimpeded development of his own powers. 

It is, however, time to turn more directly to his basic 
thought in which for him the religious truth of Christianity 
was found to be one with tbe truth of philosophy as a theory of 
God, the imiverse, and man. Formulas are somewhat danger- 
ous. But for the sake of brevity, if for no other reason, a for- 
mula or label seems necessary. I shall, accordingly, venture to 
say that his philosophy is an Aristotelian version of Kant made 
under the influence of a profoimd conviction of the inherent 
morcH truths of the teachings of Christianity. The formula 
involves, unfortrmately, considerable technical reference to 
historic systems. The external evidence shows that he was more 
of a student of Plato and of the great divines of the seventeenth 
century who are more influenced by Plato than of Aristotle. 
But we know also by external testimony that the Metaphysics 
and the De Anima of Aristotle were always by him. And it 
seems fairly evident that his objective interpretation of Kant, 
his disregard for the phenomenalism and subjective view of 
nature found in Kant, came to him ultimately, whether directly 
or through Coleridge, from Aristotle. 

To explain what meaning this statement has in connection 
with Marsh’s own metaphysical system, it is necessary to di- 
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gress into a technical field which I would otherwise gladly 
avoid. In Kant, as all students know of him, there is a definite 
separation made between sense. Understanding, and Reason. 
In consequence, the affections of the mind called sensations 
are regarded by him as “mental” in character, and as organized 
by forms of space and time which are themselves ultimately 
mental in character. The categories of the Understanding, while 
they provide universality and constancy for these sense im- 
pressions, do not, therefore, get beyond knowledge of phe- 
nomena. While Reason furnished ideals of imity and complete 
totality, which go beyond the scope of the Understanding, 
they are for us unrealizable ideals. When we suppose lhat 
Reason gives us knowledge of die real nature of things, we are 
led into illusions. Knowledge must remain within the bounds 
of phenomena, that is, of the logical organization of the mate- 
rials of sense. 

Now it is a striking fact that, while Dr. Marsh freely employs 
the Kantian terminology, and while he uses constantly not only 
the general distinctions of sense. Understanding, and Reason, 
but also special conclusions reached by Kant in treating them, 
he never even refers to the Kantian limitation of knowledge 
to phenomena— what is usually termed the “subjectivism” of 
Kant. 

For example, while he treats, like Kant, mathematics as a 
science of space and time as necessary and hence a priori forms 
of perceptual experience, he also has in mind the absolute 
space and time of Newtonian physics and not just mental forms. 
They are forms of actual and external things of nature, not 
merely forms of mind. Thus our geometry and other mathe- 
matics is a rational science of the conditions under which all 
physical things exist, not merely a science of our conditions of 
experiencing them. In and of themselves as conditions of the 
possibility of physical things and their changes, they “consti- 
tute,” in his own words, “the sphere of possibihty and of those 
possible determinations of quantity and form which are the 
objects of pure mathematic^ science.” The free development 
of these possibilities, independent of the restrictions imposed 
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by actual existence, is the work of the productive imagination. 
But they are also necessary principles of the existence of all 
physical things and events, since the latter are and occur in 
space and time. Thus mathematics forms the basis of physical 
science. 

He was probably influenced by Fries in this objective inter- 
pretation. But there is the deeper influence which I have called 
Aristotelian. This influence appears in his treatment of the 
relations of sense to Understanding and of both to Reason, and 
also in his entire philosophy of nature, in its relation to mind. 
Instead of making a separation between sense. Understanding, 
and Reason, they present themselves in Marsh’s accoimt as 
three successive stages in a progressive realization of the nature 
of ultimate reality. Each of the two earlier, namely, sense and 
Understanding, forms the conditions under which the third 
manifests itself and leads up to it. For each contains in itself 
principles which point beyond itself and which create the 
necessity of a fuller and deeper apprehension of the nature 
of the real. 

What I have called die AristoteKanism of his position is 
seen in the fact that he did not isolate this ascending series of 
sense. Understanding, and rational will from the natural imi- 
verse, as did Kant, but rather saw in it a progressive realization 
of the conditions and potentialities found in nature itself. I 
have not run across in him any allusion to Hegel, although he 
seems to have known Fichte. But like Hegel, instead of putting 
the subject in opposition to the object or the world, he regarded 
the subject, who comes most completely to himself in the 
rational will, as the culmination, the consummation, of the 
energies constituting the sensible and physical world. While 
not a scientist, in any technical sense. Marsh was wndely read 
in the science of his day, and thought he found in it the evi- 
dence for the truth of the conception that nature presents to 
us an ascending scale of energies in which the lower are both 
the condition and the premonitions of the higher until we 
arrive at self-conscious mind itself. 
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His conceptioii of sense is, in the epistemological language 
of today, realistic. He holds that in sense we can distinguish 
the received material, the seen, heard, and touched qualities 
from the acts of mind that form seeing, hearing, touching, and 
that we refer the material of sensed qualities to a ground of real- 
ity outside ourselves, just as we refer the acts of sensing to the 
self as the abiding ground of their reality. We perceive qualities 
of sense as quahties of an object existing outwardly and inde- 
pendently. Sense, however, does not give knowledge, even of 
the physical world, but only material for knowledge. The 
Unders tan di n g is necessary to judge the sensory material and 
to know what is presented in them. We have to interpret the 
material of sense. The Understanding operates by acts of dis- 
tinguishing, comparing, and thus brings out the relations im- 
phcit in sensuous material. Without these connective and 
orga nizin g relations, we do not know an object but merely 
have a number of qualities before us. We have die power to 
become self-conscious of the relating activities of the Tninti We 
note that they proceed by certain necessary laws in ^ far as 
they result in knowledge. The Understanding is not free to 
judge m any arbitrary sense of freedom. To attain knowledge 
we must judge or understand in necessary ways, or else we do 
not attain knowledge of objects but only personal fancies. This 
law of understanding or blowing objects proceeds from the 
mind itself, and it, when we recognize it and take note of it, 
forms what is termed Reason. In the Understanding (that is, 
in scientific knowledge of nature) this agency operates spon- 
taneously; but when it notes its own operation and beconies 
self-conscious, we recognize it as rational will, which is the 
animating principle, one and the same in character, or universal 
in all knowing minds; and hence identical with the divine intel- 
lect which is the light that li^teth every man that cometh 
into the world. It is reason because it operates by necessary 
principles; it is wiE when it is viewed as an agency complete 
and selE-sufBcient in itself. 

This tedmical excursion into what Marsh calls rational psy- 
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chology may help express the sense of what has been called 
the Aristotelian element in him. He insists that the powers of 
the mind or self are called forth only by objects correlative to 
them. The sensibility remains a mere potentiality imtil it is 
called into action by nature. We cannot hear or see or touch 
except as the mind is affected by things having color, sound, 
and solidity. There is no difference between this and the action 
and reaction of iron and a magnet upon each other. In the same 
way, the powers of the Understanding remain mere possibilities 
until they are called into action by the actual relations which 
subsist among objects. The orderly, logical structure is both 
the condition that calls the powers into action and realizes 
their potentialities, and the object upon which they expend 
themselves, just as much as the quahties of things are both the 
actualizing conditions and the objects upon which the capaci- 
ties of the mind terminate in exercise or sensibility. Similarly, 
the objective of self-conscious, rational will is both the condi- 
tion and the object of the exercise of our Reason. 

The essentially Aristotelian nature of this conception of each 
lower stage forming the conditions of the actualizing of some 
potentiality of mind and then supplying the material upon 
which a higher expression of the same mind exercises itseff 
will be obvious, I think, to every philosophic student. It is 
through the use of this conception that Marsh escapes from 
the charmed circle of limitation within the self that holds the 
Kantian philosophy spell-bound. The world in its status as a 
manifold of qualities, as a logically interconnected whole, and 
as summed up in imiversal self-conscious will, has to be there 
independently of oxur minds in order that the capacities of our 
minds may be stimulated into real existence and have material 
upon which to work. 

It was said, however, that this Aristotelian interpretation of 
Kant is made under the influence of ideas derived from Chris- 
tian faith. Marsh separates himself from Greek thought, 
whether that of Plato or Aristotle, in two ways. First, he con- 
ceives of mind as identical with the self, the “I” or personality, 
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an identification that is like nothing found in ancient thought, 
and one which he associates with the infiuence of Christianity. 
It is another way of saying the same thing to point out that he 
introduces into the classic conception of reason an element 
foreign to it in its original statement— namely, the conception 
of reason as will— th&t is, of a power to institute and seek to 
realize ends that are universal and necessary, that are supplied 
by nature but which flow from its own nature as a personal 
rational self. It is the very nature of these ends that they c ann ot 
be realized by themselves or by any merely mtellectual process. 
Their nature demands that they be embodied in the material 
of sense and of the natural world as an object of knowledge, 
or that all the material of appetite connected with the senses 
or of desire directed upon natural objects be subdued and 
transformed into agencies of expressing the true ultimate nature 
of the rational will. To put it a little more concretely, Aristotle 
held that reason could be actualized in contemplative knowl- 
edge apart from any effort to change the world of nature and 
social institutions into its own likeness and embodiment. Fol- 
lowing die spirit of Christian teaching. Marsh denied any such 
possibility. He held that Reason can realize itself and be truly 
aware or conscious of its own intrinsic nature only as it operates 
to make over the world, whether physical or social, into an em- 
bodiment of its own principles. Marsh constandy condemns 
what he calls speculation and the speculative tendency, by 
which he means a separation of knowledge and the intellect 
from action and the will. By its own nature, reason terminates 
in action and that action is-the transformation of the spiritual 
potentialities found in the natural world, physical and institu- 
tional, into spiritual realities. 

The other point of connection of Marsh’s philosophy with 
the Christian faith is more specific, less general. Accepting the 
idea that man is a fallen creature, he accepted also the idea of 
Coleridge that original sin is not a mere historic fact, going 
back to a historic progenitor, but is ibe act of the will itself by 
which it takes as the principle and moving spring of its own 
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with Coleridge in tiiis matter than in that of the identification 
of the Christian religion with true philosophy. Coleridge, in 
common with the German school which he represented, con- 
ceived social institutions as essentially educative in nature and 
function. They were the outward manifestation of law and 
reason by means of which the intelligence and conscience of 
individuals are awakened and by which they are nourished till 
they become capable of independent activity, and then ei^ress 
themselves in loyalty to social institutions and devotion to 
improving them until these institutions are still better fitted 
to perform their educative task for humanity. 

Coleridge with considerable courage applied this concep- 
tion to the Church as an institution m distinction from the 
inward and spiritual communion of the faithful— an application 
that took its point, of coiuse, from the fact that there was an 
established Church allied with the political order in England. 
With rather sxirprising daring, he proclaimed that the Church, 
in this institutional sense, is not inherently a rehgious corpora- 
tion. In his own words, “Religion may be an indispensable ally 
but is not the essential constitutive end of that national insti- 
tute whidi is unfortunately, at least improperly, styled the 
church; a name, which in its best sense, is exclusively appro- 
priate to the Church of Christ.” Then with an obvious etymo- 
logical reference to the original meaning of clergy as connected 
with clerks or writers, he goes on to say “the clerisy of the 
nation, or national church in its primary acceptation and 
original intention, comprehended the learned of all denomina- 
tions, the sages and professors of law and jurisprudence, of 
medicine and physiology, of music and civil and military archi- 
tecture, with the ma^ematical as their common organ; in 
short, all the arts and sciences, the possession and application 
of which constitute the civilization of a nation, as well as the 
theological.” The latter, he goes on to say, ri^tfuUy claimed 
the precedence but only because “theology was the root and 
trunk of the knowledge of civilized man; because it gave unity 
and the circulating sap of life to all other sciences, by virtue of 
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wLich alone they could be contemplated as forming the living 
tree of knowledge.” It is primarily as educators that those 
especially called clergy of the established church are to be 
regarded, and it was even well, according to Coleridge, that 
they should serve an apprenticeship as village schoohnasters 
before becoming pastors. 

It is evident that, owing to the non-existence of an estab- 
lished church in the United States, this portion of Coleridge’s 
teaching could not directly influence the thought of Marsh. 
Indeed, he naturally thought that the condition in which the 
institutional church was but the outward expression or body 
of the inner and spiritual church represented a higher principle 
than could be expressed by any politically established church. 
But indirectly, Marsh’s ideas move in a Hke direction, although 
with such differences as the difference between the political 
organization of Great Britain and of our country would natu- 
rally suggest. 

It is interesting to note that Marsh makes, in a sermon at the 
dedication of the chapel of the University, a distinction between 
civilization and culture similar to that drawn by Kant and 
other German thinkers. Civilization, he says, in effect, is con- 
cerned with the adaptation of the acts and services of the indi- 
vidual to the needs and conditions of existing society. It is a 
discipline of the faculties with reference to the occupations of 
civil society. Culture is the development of the powers of indi- 
viduals with reference to the ends that make them truly human; 
it transcends any existing social order and regime because it 
elevates them into the possession of the spiritual law of reason, 
of universal will, and the end of humanity as such. It aims at 
control by this iimer law of rational will instead of by the 
ordinances and customs of a given society. From the obligations 
imposed by the interests of higher and common humanity, no 
state policy can absolve us. The peoples of the East, he says, 
are, perhaps, more civilized than those of the West, for their 
institutions and the discipline they provide fit the individual 
to some definite place and work in the social order. But we, he 
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says, are not destined to be the working instrunients for attain- 
ing the lower ends imposed by the state of civilization. And he 
adds these very significant words; “We can hardly, indeed, be 
said to be subjects of any state, considered in its ordinary sense, 
as body politic with a fixed constitution and a determinate 
organization of its several powers. But we are constituent mem- 
bers of a community in which the highest worth and perfection 
and happiness of the individual free persons composing it con- 
stitute the highest aim and the perfection of the community as 
a whole. With us there is nothing so fixed by the forms of 
pohtical and civil organization as to obstruct our efforts for 
promoting the full and free development of all our powers, 
both individual and social. Indeed, where the principle of self- 
government is admitted to such an extent as it is in this- state, 
there is, in fact, nothing fixed or permanent, but as it is made 
so by that which is permanent and abiding in the intelligence 
and fixed rational principles of action in the self-governed. 
The self-preserving principle of our government is to be found 
only in the continuing determination and unchanging aims of 
its subjects.” From this Dr. Marsh draws the inevitable con- 
clusion that the function of an educational institution is a culti- 
vation of the community, which is identical with the fuU 
development of all the powers of its individual persons. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Marsh never achieved a com- 
plete exposition of his social and pohtical philosophy. While 
changes in vocabulary might be needed to adapt the principles 
he here expresses to present conditions, he has stated, it seems 
to me, a principle which is fundamental to the distinctive 
American social system, if we have any such system, and one 
which stands in need of enforcement at the present tune. When 
Dr. Marsh wrote, the idea of nationahsm, in its modem sense, 
had hardly made its appearance in this country. There was httle 
if any worship of the state as a political organization. Indi- 
viduds were stfil conscious of their power organized as a free 
community to make and unmake states— that is, special forms of 
political organization. There was, indeed, great admiration for 
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the American form of government and much patriotism in 
loyalty to it. But it was devotion to its underlying principle as 
an expression of a free and self-governing community, not to 
its form. It was regarded as a symbol and as a means, not as 
an end fixed in itself to which the will and conscience of indi- 
viduals must be subordinated. 

In my judgment, this subordination of the state to the com- 
munity is the great contribution of American life to the world’s 
history, and it is clearly expressed in the utterances of Dr. 
Marsh. But recent events have tended to obscure it. Forces 
have been at work to assimilate the original idea of the state 
and its organization to older European notions and traditions. 
The state is now held up as an end in itself; self-styled patriotic 
organizations make it their business to proclaim the identity of 
the loyalty and patriotism of individuals with devotion to the 
state as a fixed institution. The constitution of the state is 
treated not as a means and instrument to the weU-being of the 
community of free self-governing individuals, but as something 
having value and sanctity in and of itself. We have, uncon- 
sciously in large measure but yet pervadingly, come to doubt 
the validity of our original American ideal. We tend to submit 
individuality to the state instead of acting upon the belief that 
the state in its constitution, laws, and administration, can be 
made the means of furthering the ends of a commimity of free 
individuals. 

Dr. Marsh wrote in the full if insensible consciousness of 
the pioneer period of American hfe. The true individualism of 
that era has been eclipsed because it has been misimderstood. 
It is now often treated as if it were an exaltation of individuals 
free from social relations and responsibilities. Marsh expresses 
its genuine spirit when he refers, as he does constantly, to the 
community of individuals. The essence of our earlier pioneer 
individualism was not non-social, much less anti-social; it in- 
volved no indifference to the claims of society. Its working ideal 
was neighborhness and mutual service. It did not deny tihe 
claims of government and law, but it held them in subordina- 
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tion to tibe needs of a changing and developing society of 
individuals. Community relationships were to enable an indi- 
vidual to reach a fuller manifestation of his own powers, and 
this development was in turn to be a factor in modifying the 
organized and stated civil and pohtical order so that more mdi- 
viduals would be capable of genuine participation in the self- 
government and sefi-movement of society— so that, in short, 
more individuals might come into the possession of that free- 
dom which was their birth-right. Depreciation of the value of 
our earher pioneer individualism is but the negative sense of 
our surrender of the native idea of the subordination of state 
and government to the social community and omr approxima- 
tion to the older European idea of the state as an end in itself. 
If I may be allowed a personal word, I would say that I shall 
never cease to be grateful that I was bom at a time and a place 
where the earlier ideal of liberty and the self-governing com- 
munity of citizens stQl sufficiently prevailed, so that I imcon- 
sciously imbibed a sense of its meaning. In Vermont, perhaps 
even more than elsewhere, there was embodied in the spirit of 
the people the conviction that governments were like the houses 
we live in, made to contribute to human welfare, and that those 
who lived in them were as free to change and extend the one as 
they were the other, when developing needs of the human 
family called for such alterations and modifications. So deeply 
bred in Vermonters was this conviction that I still think that 
one is more loyally patriotic to the ideal of America when one 
maintains this view than when one conceives of patriotism as 
rigid attachment to a form of the state alleged to be fixed for- 
ever, and recognizes the claims of a common human society as 
superior to those of any particular political form. 

Dr. Marsh’s views of education were a reflection of his gen- 
eral social philosophy. It goes without saying that he conceived 
of education in a deeply religious spirit and that to him rehgion 
was in words reminiscent of a passage already quoted from 
Coleridge, “the sap of life to the growing tree of knowledge.” 
But we have also in interpreting his words to recall that to him 
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religious truth was one witli rational truth about the universe 
itself and about man’s nature in relation to it. In his own words 
again, religious truth “is not so much a distinct and separate 
part of what should be taught in a system of instruction, to be 
learned and stored up in the mind for future use, as a pervading 
and life-giving principle and power that should act upon the 
mind in every stage and process of its development, and bring 
all the powers of the soul, as they are unfolded, imder its holy 
and humanizing influence.” The concepton of what religion 
and religious truth are may change; they have undergone 
change since Marsh taught and wrote. But some organizing, 
pervading, and life-giving principle to bind together all the 
specialisms and details which so abound is still as greatly 
needed in education today as it was when Marsh spoke. 

The ideas of Dr. Marsh upon more speciflc matters of the 
organization and conduct of university education reflect his 
fundamental conceptions. In stating them I depend chiefly 
upon the record of his successor in the chair of philosophy. 
Professor Joseph Torrey in the Memoir he prefixed to the col- 
lection of Marsh’s writings. It was the latter’s opinion “that the 
rules for the admission of students are too limited and inflex- 
ible.” There is no reason why those unfortunately prevented 
from taking advantage of the whole of the cotirse should not 
have the privilege of taking the part that lies within their means. 
“He was also for allowing more latitude to the native inclina- 
tions and tendencies of different minds. It was absurd to expect 
every young mind to develop in just the same way; and equally 
absurd to confine each one to the same kind and quantity of 
study.” Again, “he thought the methods of instruction in use 
too formal and inefficient. There was not enough of actual 
teaching, and too much importance was attached to text-books. 
He wanted to see more constant and familiar intercourse be- 
tween the mind of teacher and learner.” It was more important 
to invigorate and sharpen the student’s powers of independent 
thought and judgment than to bend them to apprehending the 
ideas of others. As to college discipline and morals, he also dis- 
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trusted tlie system of minute external regulation and conform- 
ity. He was also opposed to the then prevailing methods of 
classification and promotion of students. Merely formal exam- 
inations he thought of little value. 

These points sormd strangely like die criticisms and pro- 
posals of educational reformers from his day to this. They were 
not, however, with him concessions to practical expediency. 
They were reflections of his fundamental faith in individuality 
and in the spirit as opposed to the letter and mechanical form. 
But this emphasis upon the value of individuality was accom- - 
panied, in his views on education as elsewhere, with an equal 
sense that the ultimate end was a community of cultivated 
individuals. The ultimate purpose of education is “to elevate 
the condition and character of the great body of the people.” 
Nowhere as much as in the United States were schools “made, 
as they are here, an important and leading object in the policy 
of government,” and nowhere else was the experiment given a 
fair trial of “placing all classes and all individuals upon the 
same level providing for all the same system of free, public 
instruction.” ® 

I have chosen to try to get some idea of the relation of Dr. 
Marsh’s thought to that of his own time rather than to engage 
in general eulogy of him. But the record discloses a mind at 
once deeply sensitive and deeply rational. The period was not 
favorable to far-reaching thought, which always demands a 
certain audacity lacking both to the period and to Dr. Marsh’s 
temperament. He did not carry his questionings beyond the 
received order of beliefs in religion. He depended upon others, 
notably Coleridge and the German idealists, for the ^guage in 
which to clothe his philosophic speculations. But, none the 
less, because of his sensitivity one feels that, even when he 
speaks of things that do not make the appeal now that they 
did in a time when men were more engrossed in theology, there 
is nothing second-hand in his thought. There were re^ties of 

® These words were spoken, be it noted, before die great public schocd 
revival of the eighteen-forties occurred in this country* 
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which he had an intimate personal sense behind his most 
transcendental speculations. It is characteristic of him that he 
holds that knowledge of "spiritual” truth is always more than 
theoretical and intellectual. It was the product of activity as 
well as its cause. It had to be lived in order to be known. The 
low rating which he gave sense as compared with Understand- 
ing was not, for example, a merely cognitive matter. The “thraU- 
dom of sense” was a moral and personal affair. And so his de- 
preciation of Understanding in comparison with Reason was 
not technical. In what he called Understanding he saw the 
root of the skills and the conventions which enable men to 
make a shrewd adjustment of means to ends, m dealing with 
nature and with fellowmen. It was the key to what is termed 
success. But the ends which it prescribed were just those of 
worldly success, and so Reason was to him the symbol of the 
ability of man to live on a higher and more inclusive plane 
which he called that of spirit, and in which he foxmd the dis- 
tinctive dignity of man. Religion was to him the supreme 
worth, and yet his conception of what constitutes religion was 
a virtual condemnation of a large part of that which passed in 
his time and stffl passes for religion, as being merely an attempt 
to include God and the next world in a scheme of personal 
advancement and success. Underneath the somewhat outmoded 
form of his philosophy one feels a rare personality, gifted in 
scholarship, ever eager for more knowledge, who wished to use 
scholarship and philosophy to awaken his fellowmen to a sense 
of the possibilities that were theirs by right as men, and to 
quicken them to realize these possibilities in themselves. His 
transcendentalism is the outer form congenial in his day to that 
purpose. The underlying substance is a wdstful aspiration for 
full and ordered living. 



2 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM JAMES 

The impbession ihat I cabby away from reading the record 
of tie activities and connections of William James is that in 
respect to many-sidedness he is the most si gnifi cant intellectual 
figure the United States has produced. Ihere are those who 
surpass him in special points: Jefferson, for example, in depth 
and range of political thought, and Emerson in consistency and 
concentration of pure iatellectual flame. But James seems all 
but unique in bis variety of conjunctions wi& vital matters. 
As I reflect upon the full and ordered record which we owe 
to the thorough and intelligent art of Professor Perry,* I can 
think of but one aspect of human interest that is not expressed. 
There are no signs of concern vsdth the spectade of history. 
Yet this fact seems to be positive in import— an indication not 
of an insufficient but of an abundant sense of life, of life irre- 
spective of chronology. One may say that he is intensely con- 
temporary; is rather than was. For his contemporaneousness 
concerns not the incidents that make up the passing show but 
springs from the problems and predicaments in which mankind 
feds itself implicated under all skies at all times. 

The story of WiQiam James is of enormous interest when 
it is viewed simply as an accoimt of an extraordinarily gifted 
family. Dr. Perry has done well to devote one-fifth of the first 
volume to the father, Henry James, Sr. A commentator could 

* The Thought and Character of William James, by Ralph Barton Petty. 
Vol. I, Inheritance and Vocation; Vol. 11, Phdosophy and Psychology. Boston; 
Litde, Brown and Company, 1935. (The subtitle— “As revealed m unpublished 
correspondence and notes, together with his published writmgs”— is worth quot- 
ing in full.) 
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profitably devote an entire review to this remarkable man and 
his equally remarkable ideas and associations. Putting heredity 
to one side, one can hardly form an adequate picture of the 
gift of Wilham James for lucid and picturesque diction and of 
the unconstrained originahty of his thinking, without some 
knowledge of the father and the way in which he ignored the 
intellectual conventionalities and respectabihties of his day. I 
should like to pause to dwell on the family environment in 
which the budding capacities of James were formed. The spon- 
taneity of affection that held it permanently together is not 
only a complete refutation of the notion that genius is hard to 
live with but is a heartening picture of what domestic life is 
capable of being. The respect which each member of the 
family shows for the personality of every other member can 
hardly have failed to be an important factor in shaping the idea 
of the individual which, as we shall see, is fundamental in the 
philosophy of William James. 

Throughout the volumes runs the current of the affection 
and admiration in which William James and his brother, the 
novehst, Henry James, Jr., held each other. And there are occa- 
sional glimpses of the other children, each of whom rose far 
above the commonplace and mediocre. The pages of William 
himself could be searched in vain to find criticism more pene- 
trating, expressed in any more vivid way, than that of the sister 
Ahce, directed toward William. "William expressed himself 
and his environment to perfection when he replied to my ques- 
tion about his house in Chocorua. ‘Oh, it’s the most delightful 
house you ever saw; it has fourteen doors, all opening outwards.’ 
His brain isn’t limited to foxurteen, perhaps unfortunately.” And 
when she said that he “could lend hfe and charm to a tread- 
mill,” she stated precisely the feeling of everyone who enjoyed 
contact with the unconquerable vivacity of his interests; a per- 
sistent animation that was sustained throughout recurrent 
physical and mental iU-health. The novelist brother was con- 
stant in his affectionate admiration for his older brother, and 
while he had no interest in philosophy and professed incapacity 
for understanding it, he nevertheless put his finger upon the 
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spirit of William’s philosophizing when he wrote enthusiasti- 
cally after the receipt of Pragmatism that its author had made 
philosophy more interesting and living than anyone had made 
it before, through creation of a philosophy that was “relevant 
and assimilable and referable.” 

The second part of Perry’s work is entitled “Education and 
Career” and is a welcome substitute for what often passes as 
biography. For Perry permits the story to develop largely in 
terms of letters written by and to James, while he himself sup- 
plies just the quality and quantity of interpretive comment that 
is needed to make the story consecutive. Here too, as well as 
in family relations, there is a certain uniqueness of significance. 
William James had no schooling in the ordinary sense of that 
word. But he was exposed to an unusual variety of contacts, 
and most of them, unlike the themes of ordmary schooling, 
“took.” His father had reacted strongly against the Calvinistic 
zeal of his father, expressed in desire to form his children in his 
own moral image. He wrote in an almost Rousseauan vein, “The! 
great worth of one’s childhood to his future manhood consists 
in its being a storehouse of iimocent natural emotions and 
affections, based upon ignorance ... I am sure that the early 
development of my moral sense was in every way fatal to my' 
natural innocence, the innocence essential to a free evolution 
of one’s spiritual character.” In consequence, he withheld him- 
self, to a degree extraordinary for his day and age, from the 
attempt to mould his children’s beliefs and characters. At first 
sight this abstinence appears to conflict with the unusual depths 
of his personal convictions. In reality it is a tribute to the fidel- 
ity with which he lived up to his deepest conviction: the 
necessity of free evolution of spiritual character. The appar- 
ently haphazard nature of the education of the children and 
its actual issue in fruitful achievement cannot be understood 
apart from the loyalty of the father to his faith in human 
nature, when the latter is free from the distortions of conven- 
tion and the paralysis of rigid institutionalism. 

In an optimistic moment, he once wrote, “My sole hope for 
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humanity is that men will go on more and more to such a com- 
plete obedience of their natural instincts that all our futile old 
rulers, civil and religious, will grow so bewildered as to abandon 
their thrones and leave the coast free to scientific men”— not 
that obedience to natural instinct was the desired goal but that 
it was a necessary condition of its attainment. The actual or 
practical result was finely summed up in the comment of the 
daughter Alice. “How grateful we ought to be that our excel- 
lent parents had threshed out all the ignoble superstitions, and 
dli not feel it their duty to fill our minds with the dry husks— 
leaving them tabulae rasae to receive whatever stamp otu indi- 
vidual experience was to give them, so that we had not the bore 
of wasting our energy in raking over and sweeping out the 
rubbish.” 

Not the least important factor in the education of William 
was his temporary and experimental adoption of the career of 
a painter. Apropos of the fact that he abandoned the career 
of artist in behalf of that of scientist and philosopher, while 
Henry fell by sheer force of temperament into that of literary 
artist, Mr. Perry makes one of the most discriminating of his 
many discriminating comments. Of Henry he says: 

Experience afforded patterns or scenes, having for him 
some mysterious aflSnity of order or rhythm by which they 
were apprehended feehngly as units, and by which they 
became possessions to be stored against the day of their 
hterary use. William shared this passion, but though an 
insistent it was always a subordinate motive. His own 
proper and deeper passion was to look behind the scene 
for causes or to look beyond in behalf of governing pur- 
poses . . . William had a painter’s eye. He had a capacity, 
perhaps never equaled, of seizing and exposing the evanes- 
cent moments and fugitive sequences of conscious life . . . 
But he never indulged this interest without a revulsion 
against it, a revulsion that took one or the other of two 
forms- either action or explanation. 
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Henry spealcs of the “inveteracy of his [William’s] intei^st in 
the queer or the incalculable efEect of things. There was ap- 
parently for him no possible effect whatever that mi^t not be 
more or less rejoiced in as such— aU exclusive of its relation to 
other things than merely knowing.” This aggressive catholicity 
of interest, with a bias, on the whole, in favor of the odd, in- 
volved an experimental attitude that was not congenial to the 
profession of painting, at least as that was pmrsued in the early 
sixties. 

There seems to be no clear explanation of why he left 
painting save that it failed to hold him. His feeling that he 
could never be more than a mediocre painter appears to me to 
be but a translation of the fact that the art did not absorb him. 
Nor does there seem to have been, at the outset, a definite indi- 
cation of a “call,” as the religious people used to term it, to 
science. He had been interested from boyhood in experiments, 
chemical and electrical, and when the scales went down for art, 
the other pan went up for science. His upbringing as well as his 
temperament predisposed him to tentative search for a vocation 
rather than predestined him to a particular career. His move- 
ment from art to chemistry, from chemistry to medicine, on to 
physiology and to physiological psychology, and from that to 
psychology and to philosophy, and to philosophy of a progres- 
sively “metaphysical” cast, is the record of a mind and person- 
ality that was continuously striving to find itself. While external 
physical conditions, such as the weakness of his back that made 
prolonged laboratory work impossible, played a part in deter- 
mining his choice, I can but think there is an intimate connec- 
tion between his enduring search, throu^ many turns and 
windings, for himself and his own potentialities, and that sense 
of an imfinished and still developing world that colors all his 
philosophizing. 

However this may be, the path that took him through a 
variety of interests and pursuits assuredly enriched his store of 
knowledge, added cumidatively to his resomrces, and prevented 
that premature hardening which is perhaps the bane of most 
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persons who follow philosophy professionally. Above all it 
extended his range of personal contacts and associations. It 
would take, I fancy, a page of print simply to list the names of 
persons with whom he had intellectual companionship and 
with whom he carried on a stimulating exchange. This wide 
acquaintance expressed his genius for friendship. A reader who 
should dip casually here and there into these large volumes 
might wonder whether at times letters of no great moment were 
not too extensively reproduced. But one who reads consecu- 
tively will, I am sure, come to the conclusion that nothing could 
well be spared. As with the painting of a portrait, the multipli- 
cation of strokes, many miaute in themselves, build up a solid 
figure. A great debt of gratitude is due Mr. Perry for the skill 
and patience with ^hich he has accomplished his task. The 
obligation extends far beyond the circle of professional psy- 
chologists and philosophers. The range of intellectual connec- 
tions of William James was so wide and the fervor with which 
he went out to meet them so intense, that the volumes give an 
irreplaceable portrayal of a most significant aspect of the de- 
velopment of American culture in the last two-thirds of a 
century. 

An account of William James as a philosopher cannot, then, 
be separated from the development of William James the man, 
as this development was influenced by his family relations, his 
informal but vital education, and his varied contacts with voca- 
tions and men. This fact is, indeed, the point which reading of 
these volumes has most impressed upon me. To my mind, 
William James constitutes a memorable turning point in the 
story of American philosophic thought precisely because the 
human man always took precedence of the professional philoso- 
pher. He says of himself, “I originally studied medicine in order 
to be a physiologist, but I drifted into psychology and philoso- 
phy from a sort of fatality. I never had any philosophical in- 
struction. The first lecture on psychology I ever heard being 
the first I ever gave.” It would be easy to exaggerate the ele- 
ment of “drift.” A drift that occurs because of fatality is an 
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impulsion from within, not a floating on an external current 
of chance. But the struggles of James within himself, the tardi- 
ness of his recognition as a genuine philosophic thinker, his 
final crucial influence in redirecting much of American philo- 
sophical thought, aU of these things, in my opinion, have an 
intimate connection with the fact that he never imderwent 
academic and professional philosophic instruction. 

I do not mean, of course, that mere absence of such instruc- 
tion is a warrant of philosophic independence and originality, 
or even a contributing factor. The contrary is the case. Self- 
taught philosophic “geniuses” usually exhibit lack of propor- 
tion and perspective, and exhibit swollen conceit of origindity 
when they awkwardly reproduce some one or other of the 
most familiar of philosophic conceptions. James doubtless suf- 
fered at times from lack of the technique which is about all 
that formal philosophical instruction can confer. But his native 
gifts, his family environment, his range of contacts, combined 
with the instruction he obtained through his own studies, 
render in his case a defect of technique of slight import. His 
escape from the cramping influence of intellectual traditions, 
which in the hands of the average teacher are hardened into 
lifeless conventions, had something to do, in my opinion a 
great deal to do, with the intensity with which he laid hold of 
philosophical problems. As I have already intimated, they were 
for h im first of aU problems of urgent personal force and vitality; 
since they were not covered over by things learned at second 
hand, they retained the freshness and immediacy that are such 
striking factors of the thought of James, so striking as to make 
him aU but unique among philosophers. To say these things 
does not imply lack of respect for technique. Original vision in 
order to endure and make its way must take on the resources 
afforded by competent technique. But there is always the dan- 
ger that mastery of the tools of the inteUectual trade wiU 
become a substitute for vision, while the inherent sincerity of 
an experience such as that of William James may be trusted in 
the end to generate its own relevant technique. 
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It is for this reason that I feel justified in including such 
remarks as I have made about the environment and career of 
William James under the general caption of his philosophy. 
The philosophical writings of James have, to an unusual degree, 
their own luminosity. But the record of his correspondence and 
his otherwise unpublished notes take us behind the printed 
word; they bring us face to face with the generative experiences 
from which the written word is derived. I do not know of any 
other case in the whole available record of intellectual origins 
and development in which we are so fully taken behind the 
scenes and initiated into the vital personal experiences out of 
which formulated doctrines finally sprang. Interest in the initia- 
tion and the gratitude due Mr. Perry for making the record 
accessible are not confined to those especially occupied with 
philosophy. They are shared by all those interested in the his- 
tory of American intellectual life and by all those who are con- 
cerned with the mysterious conditions that lie back of original 
creative productivity. 

Before coming to what seems to be the problem that en- 
tered so deeply into the experience of James as to determine 
the structure of his philosophy (even accounting for certain 
features that taken by themselves seem eccentric), I want to 
quote some things that were said by James at various times 
about philosophy and the teaching of philosophy. James re- 
marked, in a letter to Hodgson, that every philosopher is moti- 
vated by some bogey in the background that he wants to 
destroy. The remark seems to me profoundly true; failure to 
realize what it is that a philosopher feels the pressure of and 
wants to get rid of is one of the main sources of the infertility 
of philosophical controversy. James goes on to add that his 
bogey is dessication. It is in this context that I would place 
remarks like the following, made about Wxmdt in the course 
of a letter to Stumpf . 

Surely, you must admit that since there must be profes- 
sors in the world, Wundt is the most praise-worthy and 
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never-too-muc]h-to-be-respected type of the species . . . 
a professor, a being whose duty is to know everything and 
to have his opinion about everything connected with his 
Each. He says of each possible subject, “Here I must have 
an opinion. How many possible opinions are there? three? 
four? Yes, just four.” Thus he acquires a complete assort- 
ment of opinions of his own and as his memory is good, 
he seldom forgets what they are. 

I cannot but think that this passage throws, by contrast, a 
good deal of light upon the aims and procedure of James him- 
self, including the things for which he has been most criticized 
—such as the inconsistencies of expression that are found be- 
cause in dealing with one subject James forgets just what he 
has said upon some other occasion. His correspondent, the 
English thinker Shadworth Hodgson, expressed the character- 
istic quality of James with great moderation when he wrote 
that James “makes us see the reality of things, the real common 
sense of the questions and problems at issue.” When James 
Ward complained, in a review, complimentary on the whole, 
of James’ lack of systematic treatment of psydiological topics, 
James replied adinitting that he was too unsystematic, but 
added: “In this case I permitted myself to remain so deliber- 
ately, on account of the strong aversion with which I am filled 
for the humbugging pretense of exactitude in the way of defi- 
nition of terms and descriptions of states that has prevailed in 
psychological literature.” The conviction expressed in this 
remark is ihe reason why James at times seems to lean over 
backward in fear of system-making that is artificial, and it cer- 
tainly helps explain Ms later overresponsive attitude to Berg- 
son’s attack on logic and conceptual constructions generally. 
The fact is, however, that much in James that was attacked by 
his early contemporaries as lack of sufficient respect for logicd 
form is in reality an expression of his superior intellectual con- 
scientiousness. He was keenly sensitive to the danger of forc- 
ing unity and system beyond what facts themselves indicated. 
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There is a reflection of his basic intellectual conscientious- 
ness in the reasons that he gave, in accepting an instructorship 
in anatomy, for not taking up philosophy as a career— for he was 
quite aware even then that his chief interest was in philosophi- 
cal or general problems. He draws back, he says, from adopting 
the career of a philosophic teacher, in spite of the fact that his 
deepest interest is in philosophic issues, because he is so con- 
stituted diat he needs some stable reality upon which to lean, 
while “a professional philosopher pledges himself publicly 
never to have done with doubt on these [the fundamental] 
questions, but every day to be ready to criticize and call in 
question the grounds of his faith of the day before.” There are, 
I suppose, many occupants of philosophic chairs who go 
through the form, as a matter of pedagogic technique, of such 
persistently renewed questioning. But it would be difiicult, I 
think, to find cases where the sense of the obligation of the 
philosopher to be ready to carry out the doubts and question- 
ings in good faith was so strong as to lead him so to doubt his 
own enduring strength to assume the responsibility that he 
was deterred from the career of the philosopher. It would be 
impossible, it seems to me, to find better evidence of the pro- 
found seriousness of James’ sense of intellectual responsibility 
—a sense which his early critics, perhaps because of his occa- 
sional irrepressible levity of verbal expression, were loath to 
credit him with. 

A few years later, while still teaching physiology, he ut- 
tered golden words as to what philosophy and its teaching 
should be. “Philosophic study means the habit of always seeing 
an alternative, of not taking the usual for granted, of making 
conventionalities fluid again, of imagining foreign states of 
mind . . , What doctrines students take from their teachers 
are of little consequence provided they catch from them the 
living philosophic attitude of mind, the independent, personal 
look at the data of life and the eagerness to harmonize them.” 
Although James is conventionally supposed to be opposed to 
unity and system on principle, he expressed one of the leading 
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motifs of his liPe when he said that one can never be a great 
philosopher who lacks “that personal, unitary, aU-fusing point 
of view which the great ones have.” What he objected to was 
the unitary point of view that is merely dialectical, not per- 
sonal, and in which parts are externally held together by 
mechanical logic rather than fused in and by emotional and 
volitional conviction. Later when he had arrived at relative 
philosophic maturity he said of Royce’s World and Individual, 
“The subject is not really vital to him, it is just fancy-work.” 
When one recalls his genuine admiration for Royce’s gifts in 
comparison with those of most other teachers of philosophy, 
one gets a glimpse of the gulf that separated his idea of what 
constitutes genuine philosophy from the academic practice 
frequently followed. 

The justification for quoting at length these incidental com- 
ments is that they convey by contrast the vitally personal source 
of James’ own philosophizing. I do not know any other modem 
thinker whose philosophy owes so little to dialectics and to 
tradition, to the second hand generally, and so much to pre- 
dicaments that were vitally experienced; that in the large and 
proper sense of the word were moral in quality. In him the 
need for working out a viable philosophy was one with the 
need for finding a solution of matters that weired heavily 
upon him as a Hving being. Mr. Perry justly emphasizes the 
importance attached by James to the motives from which 
philosophizing proceeds. I hope I do not do him injustice in 
saying tihat he would recommend James’ Essay on the Sentiment 
of Rationality in the form in which it included the Essay on 
Rationality, Activity, and Faith (together with James’ own 
notes now made available) as the natural introduction to 
James’ own philosophy. The needs to be satisfied are, on the 
theoretical side, clearness and unity. Their demands are so 
different as to tax thought to the uttermost. For clearness moves 
in the direction of diversity, the Many, while the simplicity 
that results from one-sided emphasis upon the One, is often 
specious. The incapacity of monistic systems to resist analysis 
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from the standpoint of either fact or logic is one of James’ 
favorite themes. But even when the conjoint need for unity 
and clarity is satisfied, we are only at the threshold of an ade- 
quate philosophical system. The practical needs of man, emo- 
tional and volitional, must also be satisfied. It is the depth with 
which James felt the urgency of the latter need that marked 
him off from most of his contemporaries, and that, as I have 
already suggested, explains both the early uncomprehending 
and often scornful rejection he experienced and the power of 
inspiration exhibited later by his thought. 

There exists a letter written by James as early as 1869, the 
year in which he received his M.D., the time at which, prob- 
ably, the influence of natural science was at its height with him, 
in which one finds the due to the problem that was central in 
the formation of his own philosophy. After saying that there 
was once a period in which the ideas of nature and of human 
fate were conglomerated in one, he says that in their later 
development “the nature-lore and the individual-fate-lore or 
religion have become so differentiated as to be antagonis- 
tic.” 

The remark might be interpreted in the sense of the conven- 
tionally recognized conflict of science and religion, since nature- 
lore is so evidently a name for science. But such an interpreta- 
tion misses the point. The identification of religion with “indi- 
vidual-fate-lore” and the feeling that the effect of science is to 
submerge, to deny, the importance of individuality and of what 
happens in and to the individual as such is the significant mat- 
ter. It is significant both negatively and positively. The early 
environment and rearing of James had made it impossible for 
him to conceive of religion in the terms of any historic religion, 
even that of Christianity in its purest and most sublimated 
form. There is hardly a word in all of his numerous writings 
about religion, about either any special doctrine of Christianity 
or the figure of its reputed foimder. Such allusions as he makes 
to churchly creeds and practices are, for him, unusually un- 
sympathetic in tone. They are in the vein of the following: 
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My trainflig in natural science has completely disquali- 
fied me for sympathetic treatment of the ecclesiastic uni- 
verse. It is impossible to believe that the same God who 
estabhshed nature should also feel a special pride kt being 
more immediately represented by clergymen than by lay- 
men, or find a sweet soimd in church-phraseology and 
intonation, or a sweet savour in the distinction between 
deacons, archdeacons and bishops. He is not of that prim 
temper. 

It is sometimes said that the essence of Protestant Christian- 
ity is the assertion of the immediate relation of God and the 
individual soul. With this conception as a basis, it may be said 
that James carried the spirit of Protestantism to a point where 
any connection with Christianity became meaningless. The 
“individual-fate-lore” in which he was interested was imiversal. 
AH individuals looked alike to him as far as individuality is 
concerned in its relation to the universe. Hence the special 
treatment of religion that appears, say, in his Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience is but a part of his general philosophy and 
cannot be justly appreciated apart from the latter. On the face 
of the pages of that book, he selected cases so extreme that he 
himself called them pathological. But his selection was based 
on the belief that certain generic features in the relation of the 
individual as such to the imiverse were thrown into high relief 
in these cases, and could accordingly best be studied through 
them. The root idea is that in the religious experience, the 
essential individual— call it his soul— stands in communication 
with the universe at a level more primitive and at the same 
time more fundamental, in a certain way more veridical, than 
is attainable at the level of conscious and rational observation 
and thought. The result is “a land of experience in which intel- 
lect, win and feeling, all oiu consciousness and all om: subcon- 
sciousness together, melt in a kind of chemical union.” Hence 
every genuinely religious experience is that which for lack of 
a better name we call mystical. In this experience, the “less 
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artictilate but more profound parts of our nature hold out 
against the attempt of a more superficial and loquacious part 
to suppress it.” James was quite aware that this notion of the 
essentially irrational and instinctive origin of rehgious experi- 
ences was capable of being used as an argument against the 
validity and utility of religion. He himself dehberately chose 
to give the idea another and favorable interpretation. This 
choice roots partly in a temperamental feeling of the importance 
of vital instincts, on the ground that they represent the process 
of Ufe more effectively than can rational thought, and partly 
springs from his philosophical doctrine that in any case imme- 
diate experience is more fundamental than are the ideational 
constructions built upon it. The underlying conception, I should 
say, is that the individual after all must have some vital con- 
nection with the universe in which he lives and that this con- 
nection can ultimately be but of two kinds. It is either such as 
to depress the individual or such as to support and invigorate 
him. Morally, we are entitled to adopt the latter attitude for 
the purpose of action even though rational proof of its validity 
be lacking. Short of the existence of overwhelming evidence of 
the invalidity of the behef, we may choose to five, to act, 
heroically, upon the assumption that something in the universe 
feeds our ideal aspirations and is actively on the side of their 
realization. 

I have, then, dwelt at length upon the concern of James 
with religion and his understanding of its nature just because 
the latter is so different from what is usually called religion. 
The nub of the whole matter is the problem of the genuine 
relation of the individual and the universe, and this is the 
question which is final for philosophy itself. The growing oppo- 
sition of James to monism in every form, idealistic as well as 
materialistic; his struggle against absolutisms of every sort, 
metaphysical, ethical, poUtical; his pluralism; his indeterminism 
—all the determining motifs of his philosophy spring from his 
extraordinarily intense and personal feeling for the worth of the 
individual, combined, however, with an equally intense realiza- 
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tion of the extent to which the findings of natural science (to 
which he was loyally devoted) seemed hostile to rational justi- 
fication of the idea that individuality as such has any especial 
value of justification in the universal scheme of things. Ehs long 
preoccupation with the philosophy of his colleague, Royce, 
vividly portrayed in the volumes before us, is a record of his 
dissatisfaction with the effort to give value to the individual on 
the basis of monistic idealism. As he once wrote, “Make the 
world a imit, and worship and abhorrence are equally one- 
sided and equally legitimate reactions.” Treat the world as a 
plurality, and the difference between good and bad has a 
meaning, and because of this difference, choice, loyalty, adora- 
tion, have also a meaning. But James was equally unconvinced 
by the attempts of his chief fellow plxiralists, Davidson and 
Howison, to find a strictly rational support for the doctrine of 
the primacy and ultimacy of individuals as such. Their views 
seemed to him to be, on one side, abstractly dialectical, and, 
on the other side, to be based on lack either of adequate 
empirical and scientific knowledge or else of adequate respect 
for such knowledge (probably on both). A certain act of faith 
in the sense in which faith means the resolve to live as if a 
certain doctrine were true xmtil evidence appears to the con- 
trary, was to him the way out. Meantime, the act of faith has a 
certain amoxmt of rational support in our mstinctive emotional 
life and in the deliverances of immediate experience as a mode 
of acquaintance-knowledge. 

The biographic roots of this basic philosophic attitude of 
James seem to be formd, rather especially, in the crisis of his 
own life, that was imdergone in connection with extreme 
depression due to ill-health, in 1870. He foxmd the only prom- 
ise of a way out in the assiunption of a certain attitude of 
resolute action. The philosophical implications involved in this 
attitude are strangely prophetic of the most fundamental ideas 
of his later philosophy. He asked, in his diary, “Can one with 
full knowledge and sincerely ever bring himself so to sympa- 
thize with the total process of the universe as heartily to assent 
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to the evils that seem inherent in its details? . * . If so opti- 
mism is possible.” But the distinctive interests and sympathies of 
the individual may seem so important to him that they refuse 
to be swallo’wed up in the “feeling for the total process.” In 
this case, the resulting attitude must be such hostility to the 
structure of the universe that pessimism is the only outcome. 
However, between the two extremes there is an alternative. 
“If a divided universe be a conception possible for his intellect 
to rest in, and at the same time he have vigor of will enough 
to look the universal death in tihe face, without blinking, he can 
lead the life of morahsm.” The conception of the intrinsic con- 
nection between a “divided” (pluralistic) universe and the 
attitude of resolute choice and action that is implicit in this 
passage, was reinforced as James came to see that certain voli- 
tional and emotional attitudes are the vital, although unex- 
pressed, premises underlying both the optimistic monisms and 
the pessimistic dualisms that set the self and its interests in 
stark opposition to the cosmos as a whole. 

The intensity of feeling that marks what James wrote in his 
diary and to his intimate friends in the time of crisis subsided 
as the years passed. But unless I have completely misunder- 
stood the course of his development, as that is so skillfully and 
fully portrayed in the volumes before us, the sense of the prob- 
lem involved remained basically the fountainhead of all his 
philosophy. It is at the root of his feeling of the conflict between 
science as nature-lore and religion as individual-fate-lore. It is 
the source not only of his pluralism and his indeterminism, but 
of his more special doctrines of the right to adopt in action a 
sincere belief in the absence of objective evidence and of that 
part of his pragmatism that emphasized that consequences, 
rather than origins, are the ultimate test and criterion of mean- 
ing and validity. 

The sixth and final part of the present volumes is entitled 
“The Ultimate Philosophical System.” Students of the meta- 
physical doctrine of James, especially as regards the meaning 
of Pure Experience, find much to assist them in these pages. 
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If I forego further reference to them, it is not only because of 
limitations of space, but because I believe that the earlier expo- 
sition of the vital temperament and vital experiences of James 
is fundamental for the understanding of his more technical doc- 
trines, The connection between the two becomes increasingly 
tenuous and indirect. But it is never lost. The sincerity and depth 
of the personal experiences which gave to James the key to the 
genuine meaning of philosophical issues remained the grormd- 
work of his teaching. They are to my mind the enduring source 
of what we still have to learn from even the more technical 
aspects of his thought. In his attempts at developed formula- 
tion he was subject to the limitations from which every inde- 
pendent thinker suffers. The more original the thought, the 
more it is betrayed by the fact that the only language in which 
original insight can be expressed is that formed by the very 
doctrines against which one is reacting. Hence it is doubly 
important that the students of the philosophy of James never 
lose hold upon its vital springs and source. 



3 

THE VANISHING SUBJECT IN THE PSYCHOLOGY 

OF JAMES 

There is a double strain in the “pRiNaPLES of psychology” 
by William James. One strain is oflScial acceptance of epistemo- 
logical dualism. According to this view, the science of psychol- 
ogy centers about a subject which is “mental” just as physics 
centers about an object which is material. But James’s analysis 
of special topics tends, on the contrary, to reduction of the sub- 
ject to a vanishing point, save as “subject” is identified with the 
organism, the latter, moreover, having no existence save in 
interaction with environing conditions. According to the latter 
strain, subject and object do not stand for separate orders or 
kinds of existence but at most for certain distinctions made for 
a definite purpose within experience. 

The first view is explicitly set forth by James in the follow- 
ing words: 

The psychologist’s attitude toward cognition will be so im- 
portant in the sequel that we must not leave it till it is made 
perfectly clear. It is a thorough-going dualism. It supposes 
two elements, mind knowing and thing known, and treats 
them as irreducible. . . . They just stand face to face in a 
common world, and one simply knows, or is known unto, its 
counterpart. This singular relation is not to be expressed in 
any lower terms, or translated into any more intelligible 
name. . . . Even in mere sense-impression the duplication 
of the object of an inner construction must take place. . . . 
The dualism of Object and Subject and their pre-established 
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harmony are what the psychologist as such must assume, 
whatever ulterior monistic philosophy he may, as an individ- 
ual who has the right also to be a metaphysician, have in 
reserve.^ 

The Psychology was published in 1890. Much of the book 
was written some years before. The material of the important 
chapter on the “Stream of Consciousness,” which verbally is 
probably the most subjectivistic part of the whole book, was 
published in Mind in 1884.® In 1904 in his article “Does 'Con- 
sciousness’ Exist?” he says of the “consciousness,” which the 
passage quoted takes as the basis and source of the material of 
his Psychology, that it is “mere echo, the faint rumor left behind 
by the disappearing ‘soul’ upon the air of philosophy.” And 
what is especially significant for the present theme, the tend- 
ency of the separate subject as knower to disappear even in the 
Psychology, he adds “for twenty years past I have mistrusted 
‘consciousness’ as an entity, for seven or eight years past I have 
suggested its non-existence to my students.” ® “Twenty years” 
takes his distrust well back of the date at which his Psychology 
appeared. A moderate amoxmt of psycho-analysis might lead 
one to infer that the explicitness with which he states that the 
assinnption of dualism is necessary for the psychologist means 
that he entertained doubt about the ultimate soundness of 
the dualistic position. 

That he did not go further than he did go in his Psychology 
is not surprising in view of the state of the subject at the time 
he wrote. In view especially of the fact that he attacked both 
of the only two trends which then existed in psychology, 
namely, associationalist and “rational” psychology, one can 
understand why he hesitated to carry his scepticism to an even 
more radical extreme. For the only alternative to these two 

^ The Principles of Psychology, Vol I, pp. 218-220, passim. Italics m orig- 
inal text. Referred to hereafter as Psychology. 

® I say "verbally” because it is quite ipossible to translate “stream of con- 
sciousness” into “course of experience” and retam the substance of the chapter. 
® Essay repnnted m Essays in Radical Empiricism, pp. 2 and 3. 
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views tibat existed at that time was a dogmatic fnaterialism with 
its “automaton” theory of psychological phenomena. In spite 
of the tenderness of James on the topic of the soul he wrote 
that there was no scientific need whatever for a substantial 
soul or permanent mind; he went so far as to give a strictly 
empirical account of personal identity 

His reduction of the “subject” to a “passing Thought” is 
itself sufficient proof of the way he whittled down the knowing 
subject. And it is worth special note that in one passage, written 
in direct connection with his discussion of the Self, he goes so 
far as to express a doubt about the existence of even a separate 
“thought” or mental state of any kind as the knower, saying 
that it might be held that “the existence of this thinker would 
be given to us rather as logical postulate than as that direct inner 
perception of spiritual activity which we naturally believe our- 
selves to have.” ® However, he dismisses this conclusion, al- 
though it is a direct result of his actual analysis, as “speculative” 
and says that speculation “contradicts the fundamental assump- 
tion of every philosophic school. Spiritualists, transcendental- 
ists, and empiricists alike admit in us a continual direct percep- 
tion of the thinking activity in the concrete. However they may 
otherwise disagree, they vie with each otlier in the cordiality of 
their recognition of our thoughts as the one sort of existence 
which scepticism cannot touch” (p. 305) . But he adds in a foot- 
note a remark that is especially significant in view of the article 
of 1904 to which reference has been made. For he says that 
there is one exception to the statement about all philosophical 

* For liis tenderness see tibie Frindples of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 181, where 
he says, "The fact is that one cannot afford to despise any of these great tradi- 
tional objects of belief/' As to the substantial soul and permanent mmd, see 
Vol. I, p 846, where he says, "As psychologists, we need not be metaphysical 
at all. The phenomena are enough, the passing Thought itself is the only veri- 
fiahle thinker, and its empirical connection with the brain-process is the ultimate 
known law.” As to personal identity, as evidence for a permanent substantial 
subject or self, he was influenced by the recently discovered facts of split per- 
sonality and wrote (Vol. I, p. 850), “The definitively closed nature of our per- 
sonal consciousness is prob^ly an average statistics resultant of many condi- 
tions, but not an elemental force or fact.” 

® Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 304. 
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schools, namely, the important article of M. Souriau, the con- 
clusion of which is “que la conscience n’existe pas.” That 
James s own denial of the existence of consciousness involves a 
complete repudiation of the dualism earlier officially professed 
is obvious from the following words of his later essay in which 
he says what is denied is an “aboriginal stufE or quahty of being, 
contrasted with that out of which material objects are made, out 
of which our thoughts of them are made.” 

Before taking up in detail the whittling down of the mental 
or psychical subject as it occurs in the Psychology, I shall say 
something about the position which, if it had been developed 
positively and in detail, would have rendered unnecessary from 
the start any reference even to the “passing thought” as that 
which remains from the old substantial subject. This position is 
suggested in the passage already quoted in which James refers 
to the brain process as “the ultimate known law.” James came 
to the study of psychology from a grounding in physiology in 
connection with a preparatory medical education. His natural- 
istic strain, as far as constructively stated, and its conffict with 
the professed epistemological dualism, was derived from this 
source. If it had been consistently developed it would have 
resulted in a biological behavioristic account of psychological 
phenomena. In his first expression of opposition to both the 
“rational” and the “associational” psychologies, he says that 
certain deficiencies in both of them proceed from their inability 
to take into account obvious physiological facts which demand 
recognition of the organism and the nervous system. He goes on 
to say that the Spencerian formula accordiug to which bio- 
logical and psychological phenomena are one in essence, both 
being adjustments of “iimer” to “outer” relations, while very 
vague, is immensely more fertile than the old-fashioned rational 
psychology ‘because it takes into account the fact that minds 
inhabit environments which act on them and on which they in 
turn react.” ® On this side, James’s fundamental doctrine is that 
psychological phenomena (called by him the mental life) are 

® Principles of Psychology, VoL I, p. 6. 
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intennediate between impressions received from the environ- 
ment and the responsive adjustments the organism makes to the 
environment. If what is involved in this view had been con- 
sistently maintained, the dualism that existed in Spencer’s two 
sets of “inner” and “outer” relations would have been overcome, 
and organisms or personal beings, not “minds,” would have been 
said to “inhabit die environment.” The behavioral position is 
maintained when James says that “pxursuance of future ends and 
choice of means for their attainment are the mark and criterion 
of presence of mentality in a phenomenon,” since the passage 
suggests that the whole meaning of mentality consists m ob- 
jectively observable facts of the kind mentioned. But as the 
matter is finally left, it may be doubted whether James intended 
to go further than to say that this pursuance and choice is the 
external sign of something called “mental”, operating behind. 
For he limits the scope of the statement by saying that the view 
just stated would be adopted as the mark and criterion by 
which to circumscribe the subject-matter of this work as far as 
action enters inJ The clause I have itahcized indicates that he 
held to the existence of phenomena so “mental” in nature that 
action (behavior) does not enter into them. At the same time, 
the position of James is free from that defect of the latter “be- 
haviorism” which locates behavior, and hence psychological 
phenomena, inside the organism. For he says that the function 
of the nervous system “is to bring each part into harmonious 
co-operation with every other” part so as to make possible acts 
which are of service in connection with the sensory impressions 
proceeding from the environment.® 

Since the biological approach does not control subsequent 
analyses to the extent that the introductory chapters would by 
themselves have led one to expect, it is worth while to note 
instances in which it is definitely influential. The chief cases are 
the treatment of habit and the effect of practice. The former. 
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treated as a biological factor having its basis in the constitution 
of matter, is said to be the “cause” of “association of ideas,” and 
hence of retention and recollection, and also of imagination.® 
Even more significant in its implications (which, however, are 
not developed) is his statement that “attention and effort . , , 
seem in some degree subject to the law of habit, which is a 
material law.” The operation of practice, imderstood in terms 
of motor activities, is made central in discrimination. “Where 
... a distinction has no practical interest, where we gain 
nothing by analyzing a feature from out of the compotmd total 
of which it forms a part, we contract a habit of leaving it un- 
noticed.” He makes a great deal of Helmholtz’s view that we 
notice “sensations” not per se but as “far as they enable us to 
judge rightly of the world about us, and our practice in dis- 
criminating between them usually goes only just far enough to 
meet this end” (p. 517). The ambiguity, noted later, between 
“sensation” as a strictly physiological process in the afferent 
structures and as a perceived quality of an object, influences 
James’s treatment, since he seems to assume that the “sensation” 
is there aU the time but is sometimes noted and sometimes not— 
a position all the more surprising because of his elaborate 
criticism of the doctrine of “unconscious mental states.” He 
uses such expressions as the following: “Helmholtz’s law is 
that we leave aU impressions unnoticed which are valueless to 
us as signs by which to discriminate things. At most such im- 
pressions fuse with their consorts into an aggregate effect.” 
Only the influence of an inveterate dualism could lead James 
to call sensory processes “impressions.” 

The later pragmatism of James is implicit in what he says 
about reflective thinking or reasoning. “My th in king is first and 
last and always for the sake of doing, and I can only do one 
thing at a time.” There are no “truer ways of conceiving [under- 
standing or interpreting]” things than any others; there are 

® Ibtd., pp 566 and 653, and Vol. II, p. 44. 

'“Vol. I, p 126. pp 515-516. 
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“only more important ways; more frequently serviceable 
ways”^* Finally, in contrast with the current theory of per- 
ception, James gives an account which is definately biological 
and behavioral. 

We certainly ought not to say what usually is said by psy- 
chologists, and treat the perception as a sum of distinct 
psychic entities, the present sensation namely, plus a lot of 
images from the past, aU “integrated” together in a way 
impossible to describe. 

The simple and natural description is 

that the process aroused in the sense-organ has shot into 
various paths which habit has already organized in the 
hemispheres, and that instead of our having the sort of 
consciousness [perception] which would be correlated with 
the simple sensorial process, we have that which is corre- 
lated with this more complex process.^® 

When we ask' why James did not develop his treatment in 
the direction indicated by these considerations, we come back to 
the influence exercised by the surviving metaphysical dualism. 
For as long as this dualism is postulated, the connection the 
nervous system, including the brain, indubitably has with psy- 
chological phenomena is a “mystery,” and the more detailed and 
complete the evidence for the connection the more the mystery 
deepens. The influence of the dualism is so strong that James 
does not foUow out the implication of his hypothesis that the 
brain— and nervous system generally— functions as an organ in 
the behavior constituted by interaction of organism and en- 

VoL II, pp. 333-334. On page 335 we read the following: "The essence 
of a thing is that one of its properties which is so important for my interests that 
in comparison with it I may neglect the rest." The important r61e of "interest” 
in the entire scheme of James's account of psychological phenomena is a well- 
known fact Officially he assumes interest to be mentahstic. What he actually 
says about it is most readily understood in terms of the selections effected by 
motor factors in behavior. 

Vol. n, pp. 80 and 79; cf. pp. 103-104. 
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virormieiit. Consequently, instead of applying the idea to the 
description of each one of the diversify of observed psycho- 
logical occurrences, showing how it linls up in detail wi& the 
general doctrine of the function of the nervous system as an 
instrumentality of effective interaction of organism and environ- 
ment, he goes so far as to express adherence to the most miracu- 
lous of all the theories about the “mystery,” namely, the parallel- 
ism or pre-established harmony of physical and psychical. 

There is indeed a problem. But it can be broken down into 
a large number of things to be investigated. It is not a wholesale 
metaphysical problem, but a special problem like that of any 
scientific inquiry; namely, the problem of discovering the con- 
ditions of the occurrence of an observed phenomenon. Certain 
experienced situations occur, some of them mainly emotive or 
affectional in quality; others that of knowledge of this or that 
thing. The question of how these experienced situations come 
into existence is important because Imowledge of conditions is 
always a prerequisite of control. Knowledge of organic con- 
ditions is part of the knowledge required if having of desired 
experiences and not having of unwanted experiences is to come 
under our control, knowledge of environing conditions being, of 
course, the other part. Knowledge of processes in the nervous 
system and brain is an important, although far from exclusive, 
part of the required knowledge of organic conditions. But in 
principles there is no diGEerence between discovering the cere- 
bral conditions involved in a hallucinatory or a veridical per- 
ception and the chemical conditions involved in occurrence of 
water. The difference is one of greater complexity. But our 
comparative ignorance of concrete conditions in the case of 
situations, as matters of experience, does not make a “mystery*^ 
out of them. 

I now come to discussion of some psychological matters 
where James admits that the duplication in an “iimer construc- 
tion” of what is experienced is no part of the fact which is 
observed, but is a later theoretical interpretation. In the passage 
about dualism, quoted at the outset, James says that this dupli- 
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cation is demanded even in the case of “mere sense impression.” 
In his chapter on sensation James says: 

A pure sensation is an abstraction; and when we adults talk 
of our “sensations” we mean one of two things: either cer- 
tain objects, namely, simple qualities or attributes, like hard, 
hot, pain; or else tihose of our thoughts in which acquaint- 
ance with these objects is least combined with knowledge 
about the relations of them to other things.^* 

The latter part of this sentence retains the reference to the inner 
“thought” as that which knows its outer counterpart. But 
James’s sense for empirical fact caused him to recognize that 
in the actual experience of qualities as objects no reduplication 
in inner sensations is to be found. For immediately afterward he 
says: 

The -first sensation which an infant gets is for him the 
Universe. . . . The infant encounters an object in which 
(though it be given in a pure sensation) all the “categories 
of the understanding” are contained. . . . Here the young 
knower [the infant, not a mental state] meets and greets his 
world. [P. 8.] 

This position about sensory qualities is the one in line with the 
objective stand he takes whenever guided by evidence into the 
particular issue with which he is dealing.^® The following pas- 

Take the example of an altogether unprecedented expe- 
rience, such as a new taste in the throat. Is it a subjective 
quahty of feeling, or an objective quality felt? You do not 
even ask the question at this point. It is simply that taste. 

Principles of Psychology, Vol. 11, p. 3. 

There is nothing mtrmsically sensory about red, hot, pain They are so 
named because experience has shown the importance of the organic apparatus 
by which they are mediated That color is visual and sound auditory is an item 
of knowledge gamed through study of the conditions of the occurrence of the 
quahtyj it is no part of the quahiy. 

sages are representative: 
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But if a doctor hears you describe it, and says: “Ha! now 
you know what heartburn is,” then it becomes a qualitj'^ 
already existent extra mentem tuam which you in turn have 
come upon and learned. Ihe first spaces, times, things, quali- 
ties, experienced by the child probably appear, like the first 
heartburn, in this absolute way, as simple beings, neither m 
nor out of thought.^® 

This view is probably the germ of his later theory of “neutral 
entities.” The direct empirical meaning of neutral in this con- 
nection would seem to be that of indifference to the distinc- 
tion between subjective and objective, this distinction arising 
when the proper guidance of behavior requires that we be able 
to teU whether a given soimd or color is a sign of an environing 
object or of some process within the organism. Unfortunately 
his later writings seem at times to give the impression that these 
entities are a kiid of stuff out of which bolh the subjective and 
objective are made— instead of the distinction being a question 
of the kind of object to which a quahiy is referred. If the latter 
position is taken then one of the problems of the psychologist 
is to determine the conditions under which a given reference 
occurs, the question of proper reference being the same kind of 
question that comes up when we inquire whether a given sound 
is produced by gunshot or by back-luing of an automobile. 

Again, James says that “experience, from the very first, pre- 
sents us with concreted objects, vaguely continuous with the 
rest of the world which envelops them in space and time, and 
potentially divisible into inward elements and parts.” This 
passage is meant to apply to primitive as well as to highly elabo- 
rated experience of objects. For in the same context he speaks 
of “sensible totals . . . subdivided by discriminative atten- 
tion.” In another place he writes “No one ever had a simple 
sensation by itself. Consciousness [experience], from our natal 
day, is a teeming multiplicity of objects and relations and what 
we call simple sensations [qualities] are results of discriminative 

Vol. I, p. 272. ” Vol. I, p. 487. 
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attesntion, pushed often to a very high degree.” Surely such 
passages as these indicate what is intended when it is said that 
the child’s first sensation (experience) is for him the Universe, 
and that the “Universe which he later comes to know is nothing 
but an amplification and an implication of that flirst simple 
germ.” To hold that there is at the same time inner reduplica- 
tion in thought or feeling is a case of what James elsewhere 
calls the psychologist’s fallacy, reading into the original expe- 
rience an inferential conclusion which the psychologist arrives 
at in his special investigations— in this case a wrong inferential 
result. 

I now come to the central case in which the issue is clinched 
—the account given by James of the nature of the self and our 
consciousness of it, in which the “subject” of dualistic epis- 
temology disappears and its place is taken by an empirical and 
behavioral self. In speaking of the nature of “self-love” or ego- 
ism, he wrote: 

The words me, then, and self, so far as they arouse feeling 
and connote emotional worth, are objective designations, 
meaning all the things which have the power to produce 
in a stream of consciousness excitement of a certain peculiar 
sort.^ 

This position is developed in detail in connection with the 
bodily or material and the social selves which he has mentioned 
earlier. The general or theoretical position is that 

To have a self that I can care for, nature must first present 
me with some object interesting enough to make me in- 
stinctively wish to appropriate it for its own sake. 

What happens to them [our bodies] excites in us emotions 
and tendencies to action more energetic and habitual than 
any which are excited by other portions of the “field.” 

224. “Vol.n,p. 8. 

Ihid,, Vol. I, p. 319. The dualism is verbally retained in the mention of 
the "stream of consciousness,” But aside from the fact that no difference is made 
in Ibe argument when we substitute the words "the ongoing course of expe- 
rienced things the self or person is here expressly defined in objective ter^ 
the small capitals being in the original text 
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My socid Self-love, my interest in the images other men 
have have framed of me, is also an interest in a set of objects 
external to my thought.^^ 

James, however, had postulated what he calls a “spiritual” 
self in addition to material and social selves. It might then well 
seem as if this psychical self, consisting of acts of choosing, con- 
senting, refusing, and emotions like fearing, hoping, etc., 
remained the inner self, as an inexpugnable object of direct 
observation. But in fact it is in dealing with this aspect of the 
self that James puts forth his most explicit and detailed biologi- 
cal interpretation. For he says all that he can directly and em- 
pirically observe shows that this “ ‘Self of selves,’ when carefully 
examined, is found to consist mainly of the collection of these 
peculiar motions in the head or between the head and the 
throat.” In the context “these peculiar motions” are said to be 
“a fluctuating play of pressures, convergences, divergencies, 
and accommodations in my eyeballs,” and “the opening and 
closing of the glottis,” with “contractions in the jaw-muscles” 
and the chest. These bodily movements, which are all that is 
directly experienced as the innermost centre, the “sanctuary 
within the citadel” of the self, are expressions of “a constant 
play of furtherances and hindrances, of checks and releases, of 
tendencies that run with desire and that run the other way.” 
The theoretical interpretation is expressly stated in the follow- 
ing words: 

The nuclear part of the Self . . . would be a collection of 
activities physiologically in no essential way different from 
the overt acts themselves. If we divide aU possible physio- 
logical acts into adjustments and executions, the nuclear self 
would be the adjustments collectively considered; and the 

VoL I, pp. 319-321. Cf. the following: *The fact remains . . . that cer- 
tain special sorts of thing tend pnmordiaHy to possess this mterest, and form the 
natural me. But ah these things are objects” (p. 325). The discussion of the 
special topic of egoism is an amplification of the earh^ statement that a man’s 
self is **the sum total of all that he can caU his” all the objects he appropriates 
through the medium of a positive interest (VoL I, p. 291). 

^VoLI,p. 301. 
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Consciousness as*a mere echo of a departed soul, was, after all, 
but an expression of ideas put forth in his Psychology, freed 
from hesitation and ambiguity. There is “the elementary activ- 
ity involved in the mere of experience, . . . and the farther 
specification of this something into two tvhats, an activity felt 
as ‘ours’ and an activity ascribed to ‘objects.’ ” The former, he 
goes on to say, is 

part ... of the world experienced. The world experienced 
. . . comes at all times with our body as its centre, centre of 
vision, centre of action, centre of iuterest. . . . The body is 
the storm centre, the origin of co-ordinates, the constant 
place of stress in all that experience-train. . . . The word 
“I,” then, is primarily a noun of position, just like “tins” and 
“here.”"^ 

But, as I have already intimated, he never reworked his 
Psychology so that all phases and aspects of psychological 
phenomena were observed and reported from this point of view. 
In consequence psychological theory is still the bulwark for all 
doctrines that assume independent and separate “mind” and 
“world” set over against each other. The idea originally came 
into psychology from philosophy. But now it is advanced by 
philosophers as having the warrant of psychology and hence 
possessed of the authority of one of the positive sciences. 
Philosophy will not be emancipated to perform its own task and 
function until psychology is purged, as a whole and in all its 
special topics, of the last remnant of the traditional dualism. 
And the purge requires more than a statement nominally made 
in terms of the living organism but in fact simply carrying over 
to the body distinctions that originated when there was a cur- 
rent belief in mind (or in consciousness) as a distinctive 
entity. This importation occurs whenever the phenomena are 
described in terms of the organism exclusively instead of as 
aspects and functions of the interactivity of organism and 
environment. 

” Essays in Badicat Empiricism, pp. 16&-170 a. 
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WHITEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHY 

Mb. whiteeiead’s philosophy is so compbehensive that rr 
invites discussion from a number of points of view. One may 
consider one of the many special topics be has treated with so 
much illumination or one may choose for discussion his basic 
method. Since the latter point is basic and since it seems to me 
to present his enduring contribution to philosophy, I shall con- 
fine myself to it. 

Mr. Whitehead says that the task of philosophy is to frame 
“descriptive generalizations of experience.” In this, an empiri- 
cist should agree without reservation. Descriptive generalization 
of experience is the goal of any intelligent empiricism. Agree- 
ment upon this special point is the more emphatic because Mr. 
Whitehead is not afraid to use the term “immediate experience.” 
Although he calls the method of philosophy that of Rationalism, 
this term need not give the empiricist pause. For the historic 
school lhat goes by the name of RationaUsm (with which em- 
piricism is at odds) is concerned not with descriptive generali- 
zation, but ultimately with a priori generalities from which the 
matter of experience can itself be derived. The contrast between 
this position and Mr. Whitehead’s stands out conspicuously in 
his emphasis upon immediately existent actual entities. “These 
actual entities,” he says, “are the final real things of which the 
world is made up. There is no going behind actual entities. 
They are the only reasons for anything.” The divergence is 
further emphasized in the fact that Whitehead holds that there 
is in every real occasion a demonstrative or denotative element 
that can only be pomted to: namely, the element referred to 

410 
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in sucli words as ‘tiiis, here, now, that, there, then’; elements that 
cannot be derived from anything more general and diat form, 
indeed, the subject-matter of one of the main generalizations, 
that of real occasions itself.^ 

Mr. Whitehead’s definition of philosophy was, however, 
just given in an abbreviated form. Ihe descriptive generaliza- 
tions, he goes on to say, must be such as to form “a coherent, 
logical, necessary system of general ideas in terms of which 
every element of our experience may be interpreted. Here ‘in- 
terpretation’ means that each element shall have the character 
of a particular instance of a general scheme.” ® The wording of 
this passage suggests a point of view nearer to that of tradi- 
tional Rationalism than the conception just set forth. If it means 
that philosophers should proceed as logically as possible, striv- 
ing to present findings that are coherent, that are even ‘neces- 
sary’, if the necessity in question be that of close-laait relation 
to one another without omissions and superfluities in the 
generalized descriptions of experience that are obtained, the 
empiricist need not dissent. The statement is, however, open 
to another interpretation, and to that I shall later return. 

I first wish to dwell upon the complete extension of Mr. 
Whitehead’s conception of ‘experience’. It is customary to find 
the application of the term confined to human and even to 
conscious experience. Denial of this restriction is fundamental 
in Mr. Whitehead’s thought. Everything that characterizes 
human experience is found in the natur^ world. Conversely, 
what is found in the natural world is found in human experience. 
Hence the more we find out about the natural world, the more 
intellectual agencies we have for analysing, describing, and un- 
derstanding human experience. We cannot determine the con- 
stituents of the latter by staring at it directly, but only by inter- 
preting it in terms of the natural world that is experienced. 

The completeness of the correspondence between the ele- 
ments of human experience and of nature is exemplified in each 

^ Process and BealUy, pp. 27 and 37. 

“ Ibid,, p. 4, Adventures of Ideas, p. 285. 
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one of Whitehead’s ultimate generalizations. I mention five of 
these correspondences by way of illustration. (1) Change is 
such a marked trait of conscious experience that the latter has 
been called, rather intemperately, a mere flux. Every actual 
entity in the universe is in process; in some sense is process. 
(2) No two conscious experiences exactly duplicate one an- 
odier. Creativity and novelty are characteristic of nature. (3) 
Conscious experience is marked by retention— memory in its 
broadest sense— and anticipation. Nature also carries on. Every 
actual occasion is prehensive of other occasions and has objec- 
tive immortality in its successors. (4) Every conscious expe- 
rience involves a focus which is the centre of a determinate 
perspective. This principle is exemplified in nature. (5) Every 
conscious experience is a completely unitary pulse in a con- 
tinuous stream. The continuity of nature includes atomicity and 
individualizations of the ongoing stream. 

I do not mean to imply that Whitehead arrived at the 
generalizations, of which those just cited are examples, by 
instituting directly such a set of one-to-one similarities. But 
unless I have completely misread him, the correspondences are 
there and are fundamental in his method and his system. As he 
himself says: "Any doctrine that refuses to place hmuan expe- 
rience outside nature must find in the description of experience 
factors which enter also into the description of less specialized 
natural occurrences. . . . We should either admit dualism, at 
least as a provisional doctrine, or we should point out the iden- 
tical elements connecting human experience with physical 
science.” ® 

I now turn to the other aspect of the correspondence: the 
utilization of the results of natural science as means of inter- 
preting human experience. A noteworthy example is found in 
his treatment of the subject-object relation. In this treatment, 
it stands out most clearly that his denial of bifurcation is not a 
special epistemological doctrine but runs through his whole 
cosmology. The subject-object relation is found in htunan ex- 

® Adventures of Ideas, p. 237. 
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perience and in Jcnowledge because it is fundamentally cbarac- 
teristic of nature. Philosophy has taken this relation to be 
fundamental. With this, Whitehead agrees. But it has also 
taken this relation to be one of a knower and that which is 
known. With this, he fundamentally disagrees. In every actual 
occasion the relation is found; each occasion is subject for itself 
and is reciprocally object for that which provokes’ it to be 
what it is in its process. The interplay of these two things “is 
the stuff constituting those individual thin gs that make up the 
sole reality of the Universe.” There are revolutionary conse- 
quences for the theory of experience and of knowledge in- 
volved in this view of the subject-object relation. 

I select, as illustration of these consequences, the relation 
of his philosophy to the idealism-realism problem. Simplifying 
the matter, idealism results when the subject-object relation is 
confined to knowledge and the subject is given primacy. Realism 
results when the object is given primacy. But if every actual 
occasion is ^bipolar’ (to use Mr. Whitehead’s own expression) 
the case stands otherwise. The terms ‘real’ and ‘ideal’ can be 
used only in abstraction from the actual totalities that exist. 
When we talk about the physical and the psychical as if there 
were objects which are exclusively one or the other, we are, if 
we only know what we are about, following, and in an over- 
specialized way, the historic routes by which a succession of 
actual occasions become enduring objects of specified kinds. 
Nor are these routes confined to institution of just two kinds 
of objects. Some are in the direction of those objects that are 
called electrons; some in that of astronomic systems; some in 
that of plants or animals; some in that of conscious human be- 
ings. The differences in these objects are differences in historic 
routes of derivation and hereditary transmission; they do not 
present fixed and untraversable gulfs. (I am obliged to omit 
reference to the complementary principle of societies or com- 
munities of these objects.) 

I give one further illustration, without comment, in Mr. 
Whitehead’s own words. “The brain is continuous with the 
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body, and the body is continuous with the reft of the natural 
world. Human experience is an act of self -origination including 
the whole of nature, hmited to the perspective of a focal region 
within the body, but not necessarily persisting in any fixed co- 
ordination with a definite part of the brain.” ^ Just one more 
illustration will be given of the use of the findings of physical 
science in analysis of human experience. I do not see how any- 
one not familiar with modem field-theories in physics and who 
did not have the courage of imagination to apply these theories 
to the descriptive generalization of human experience could 
have arrived at many of the conclusions about the latter which 
Whitehead has reached: I mention, as a special example, the 
fallacy of simple location. 

I have selected, I repeat, a few points in order to illustrate 
the method which to me is his original and enduring contribu- 
tion to philosophy, present and future. I should be glad to con- 
tinue in this strain, and to suggest how the results of this 
method, were it widely adopted, would assuredly take philos- 
ophy away from by-paths that have led to dead-ends and would 
release it from many constraints that now embarrass it. But I 
must return to that aspect of his thought which seems to imply 
that, after all, his method is to be understood and applied in 
a direction which assimilates it, with enormous development 
in matters of detail, to traditional Rationalism. I say ‘seems ’ ; for 
it is a question I am raising. The issue in brief is this: Is it to be 
developed and applied with fundamental emphasis upon ex- 
perimental observation (the method of the natural sciences)? 
Or does it point to the primacy of mathematical method, in 
accord wiih historic rationalism? I hope the word primacy’ will 
be noted. This occasion is a highly inappropriate one in which 
to introduce bifurcation. The two directions are not opposed to 
each oiher. Mathematics has its own established position in 
physical science. But I do not see how the two can be co-ordi- 
nate, meaning by ‘co-ordinate’ being upon exactly the same 
level. One, I think, must lead and the other follow. 

« Ibid., p. 290. 
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A mathematical logician proceeds, if I understand the matter 
aright, in some such way as the following. He finds in existence 
a defimte body of mathematical disciplines. The existence in 
question is historical. In so far, the disciplines are subject to the 
contingencies that affect everything historical. Compared 
therefore, with the requirements of logical structure, there is 
something ad hoc about them as they stand. The logician has 
then a double task to perform. He has to reduce each discipline 
to the smallest munber of independent definitions and postdates 
that are suflBcient and necessary to effect logical organization 
of the subject-matter of that discipline. He has also to bring the 
various definitions and postulates of the different branches of 
mathematics into coherent and necessary relation to one an- 
other. There is something in the extended definition of philos- 
ophy, which was quoted earlier, that suggests that Whitehead 
would have us adopt such a mathematicd model and pattern 
in philosophizing. On this basis a philosopher would set himself 
the aim of discovering in immediate experience the elements 
that can be stated in a succinct system of independent defini- 
tions and postulates, they being such that when tihey are deduc- 
tively woven together there wfil result a coherent and necessary 
system in which “each element shall have the character of a 
particular instance of the general scheme.” In this case, it is 
not simply the philosopher who must proceed logically. The 
scheme of nature and immediate experience is itself a logical 
system— when we have tihe wit to make it out in its own 
terms. 

Nevertheless, that which I have called Whitehead’s basic 
method is capable of another construction. As far as experience- 
nature and descriptive generalizations are concerned, there is 
an alternative method open: that which I called that of the 
natural rather than the mathematical sciences. For in the former, 
while mathematical science is indispensable, it is subordinate 
to the consequences of experimental observational inquiry. 
For brevity I shall call this contrasting method ‘genetic-func- 
tional,’ though I am aware that ‘genetic’ in particular is ex- 
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posed to serious misapprehension.® Upon the mathematical 
model, the resulting generalizations, it seems to me, are neces- 
sarily morphological and static; they express an aboriginal 
structure, the components of which are then deductively woven 
together. Upon the basis of the other model, the subject-matter 
of the generalizations is distinctions that arise in and because of 
inquiry into the subject matter of experience-nature, and they 
then function or operate as division of labor in the further con- 
trol and ordering of its materials and processes. 

As far as mediod is concerned, the only opposite I can find 
for ‘genetic’ is ‘intuitional’. Generalized distinctions are there 
ready-made, so to speak, and after analysis has taken place, we 
just see and acknowledge them by a kind of rational percep- 
tion which is final. The opposite of ‘functional’ is, of course, 
‘structural.’ Somehow, when put together rightly, the various 
generalizations represent different parts of a fixed structure; 
Qiey are like morphological organs when these are viewed in 
abstraction from differentiations of functionmg activity. Thus 
we are led back to the question: Which aspect is primary and 
leading and which is auxiliary? 

Adequate discussion of tihds issue would demand considera- 
tion of each one of Whitehead’s ultimate generalities or cate- 
gories, there being at least seven of them.® Time forbids such 
consideration. I confine myself to the position of ‘eternal ob- 
jects’. The fact that the word “ingression’ is constantly used to 
designate their relation to actual entities suggests quite strongly- 
the mathematical model. For ingression suggests an inde- 
pendent and ready-made subsistence of eternal objects, (he 
latter being guaranteed by direct intuition. The conception of 
God in the total system seems to indicate that this is the proper 
interpretation, since some principle is certainly necessary, upon 
this premise, to act selectively in determining what eternal ob- 
jects ingress in any given immediate occasion. The alternative 

® SucH misapprehension will occur if the idea of genesis is taken to he of a 
psychological order. It is meant in an objective sense, the sense in whicdi the 
origin and development of astronomical systems and of animals is genetics. 

® In Adventures of Ideas^ these are connected, with appropriate modifica- 
tions, with the Platonic scheme. See pp. 188, 203, 240, and 3S4 
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view is that of the egression of natures, characters, or universals, 
as a consequence of the necessity of generalization from imme- 
diate occasions that exists in order to direct their further move- 
ment and its consequences. This capacity of intelligence per- 
forms the office for which Deity has to be invoked upon the 
other premise. 

Upon the genetic-functional view, such objects (which are 
‘eternal’ in the sense of not being spatio-temporal existences) 
emerge because of the existence of problematic situations. They 
emerge originally as suggestions. They are then operatively 
applied to actual existences. When they suceed in resolving 
problematic situations (in organizing otherwise confficting 
elements) they part with some or most of their hypotheticaJ 
quality and become routine methods of behavior. 

Upon the basis of die generalized idea of experience of 
Whitehead, there is something corresponding to this in nature. 
There exist in nature indeterminate situations. Because of their 
indeterminate nature, the subsequent process is hesitant and 
tentative. The activity that is ‘provoked’ is incipient. If it be- 
comes habitual, it is ffiially determinately egressive as a routine 
of nature, and it harmonizes the aggressively confficting ele- 
ments to which is due the indeterminacy of the original natural 
situation. When this routine-established mode of processive 
activity is observed it becomes the subject-matter of a natural 
law. 

I am not affirming positively that this way of interpreting the 
basic conception of experience and the relations of its general- 
ized descriptions to one another is necessary. It does decidedly 
appear to me to be a genuine alternative way. While my own 
preference is markedly in its favor, I am presenting it, as I have 
already said, for the purpose of presenting and making clear, 
as far as limits of time permit, a question.'^ Upon the negative 
side, the absence of any attempt in Mr. Whitehead’s writings to 

^The point of the choice between alternatives would be dearer still if 
there were tune to discuss immediate qualities (usually called sensory because 
of one of their causal conditions) whicn Whitehead regards as eternal objects; 
for upon the other theory th^ are just what gives actud occasions their unique 
singularity, so that there is no actud entity irahout them. 
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place the ultimate generaKties in any scheme of analytic- 
genetic derivation points to his adoption of what I have called 
the mathematical pattern. Upon the positive side there is the 
rather complex intermediary apparatus of God, harmony, 
mathematical relations, natural laws, that is required to effect 
the interweaving of eternal objects and immediate occasions. I 
do not think that the difficulties found in readiug Mr. White- 
head are due to his fundamental conception of experience. On 
the contrary, given a reasonable degree of emancipation of 
philosophic imagination from philosophic tradition and its 
language, that idea seems to me extraordinarily luminous as well 
as productive. The difficulties seem to me to arise from the inter- 
mediary apparatus required in the interweaving of elements; 
the interweaving being required only because of the assumption 
of original independence and not being required if they emerge 
to serye functionally ends which experience itself institutes. 

Because Whitehead’s philosophy is fraught with such poten- 
tialities for the future of the philosophizing of all of us, I have 
raised the question of basic method, instead of limiting myself 
to the more congenial task of selecting some one of its many 
suggestive developments for special comment. As currents of 
philosophy are running at present, it is altogether likely that its 
immediate influence will be mainly upon the side of what I 
called the mathematical model. Its enduring influence in behalf 
of the integrated Naturalism to which Whitehead is devoted 
seems to me to demand the other interpretation. There is, 
without doubt, a certain irony in giving to Mr. Whitehead’s 
thought a mathematical interpretation, for that implies, after all, 
the primacy of the static over process, the latter, upon this in- 
terpretation, being limited to immediate occasions and their 
secondary reactions back into what is fixed by nature; as in the 
case of the change in Primordial God. The plea, then, for the 
alternative direction of development of his thought is in essence 
a plea for recognizing the infinite fertility of actual occasions 
in iheir full actuality. 
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